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PATRONAGE. 



VOL. I. 



" AboTe a patron—thoogh I condescend 
SooMtimes to call a miniiter mj friend." 



TO THE REAI>ER. 



My daughter again applies to me for my paternal imprimatur; 
and I hope that I am not swayed by partiality, when I give the 
sanction which she requires. 

To excite the rising generation to depend upon their own exertions 
for success in life is surely a laudable endeavour ; but, while the 
young mind i$ cautioned against dependence on the patronage of the 
great, and of office, it is encouraged to rely upon such friends as may 
be acquired by personal merit, good manners, and good conduct. 



RICHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH. 



Edge-woith's Ttmn, 
Oct. 6, 1813. 



PREFACE 



TO THE 



THIRD EDITION. 



The public has called tor a third impression of this book ; it 
was, therefore, the duty of the author to take advantage of the 
corrections which have been communicated to her by private 
friends and public censors. Whatever she has thought liable 
to just censure has in the present edition been amended, as far 
as is consistent with the identity of the story. It is remarkable 
that several incidents which have been objected to as impos- 
sible or improbable were true. For instance, the medical case, 
p. 252. 

A bishop was really saved from suffocation by a clergyman in 
his diocese (no matter where or when), in the manner repre- 
sented, page 122. The bishop died long ago ; and he never was 
an epicure. A considerable estate was about seventy years ago 
regained, as described, p. 226, vol. ii. by the discovery of a 
sixpence under the seal of a deqd, which had been coined later 
than the date of the deed. Whether it be advantageous or pru- 
dent to introduce such singular facts in a fictitious history is a 
separate consideration, which might lead to a discussion too long 
for the present occasion. 

On some other points of more importance to the writer, it is 
necessary here to add a few words. It has been supposed that 
some parts of Patronage were not written by miss Edgeworth. 
This is not fact : the whole of these volumes were written by her, 
the opinions they contain are her own, and she is answerable 
for all the faults.which may be found in them. Of ignorance 
of law, and medicine, and of diplomacy, she pleads guilty ; and 
of making any vain or absurd pretensions to legal or medical 
learning, she hopes, by candid judges, to be acquitted. If in 
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the letters and history of her lav^er and physician she has 
sometimes introduced technical 'phrases^ it ^as done merely to 
give, as far as she could, the colour of reality to her fictitious 
personages. To fulfil the maiin fMirpose of her story it was es- 
sential only to show how some lawyers and physicians may be 
pushed forward for a iJiiile^, i^tboiH ihucb knowledge either of 
law or medicine; or how, on the contrary, others may, inde- 
pendently of patronage, a dr an ce themselves permanently by 
their own merit. If this principal object of the fiction be ac^ 
complished, the author's ignorance on professional subjects is 
6i little cbhs^\leiic*e t6 the ihoral br^ittt^t^t df th^ tal^. 

As to thig (Charge ttf frlvtttg dtmh ^kMtkl p6rtmife, ^ im 
already di^cfaimM ^ ptftSbiiaftty, kHA al! ittterttibtt of «atM^fl§ 
Any profeisiori ; ittd She ts gfrt6v6d try liM it ttec^dsattt td i*^p^ 
such a chargfe. the atithol- of S Slight l^A of 8tfe6h mkf, 
however, be 6diisol6d ter ^liy tiAjust itopufatfon df pifeirt^rt^l s«i- 
tire, by reflecting, Mt 'i6nh the grtite kM iittpani^I Mstortelft 
rfahhot always esc^pfe stttiifai* suspidoii. f afcittrd siiyd thtfl 
*^ there must always be men, who, from congenial mannerd, dtn<l 
sympathy in vice, Will fliitik the fidelity of WdtorJ a ^Mfe on 
theihselves ; and eVen Ift'e pl*ai^ Am tb irittst h ii\tf^ ib feWe? 
umbrage." 
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CKAPfEII I. 



^^ HMFthe wind is rieii^r' saii.B:Daaiaond.~^'<Giod.helpihe 
poor people at im to-night 1" 

Her brother Godfrey fhmiled.— »^' One yfoaid thinks" said he, 
** thaH.dw had an airgofif of lovers at^aea, uninsured." 

*^ You gentlemen/' replied fiosamoad, ^^ im^i^gine that ladies 
asealTOys thuiktiig df lovers." 

^MblMibDayf /'isaidfiod&ey ; ^^only when theyshow themselves 
pmikx&aa^ dia|M)sed to humanity." 

** My humanity, on the {^resent occasion, cannot even be sus- 
pected," said BosAmood; ** for you know, alaal that I have.no 
lover at sea or land." 

'^ fiuia Bhipwveck nigbt bleas the lucky shore yaOt some rich 
WC^'' said Godfeey. 

^ Waifc igtnd atraya faek>i^ to the lady of ihe manor/' said 
SftMoond;- '^ and I :haY« no daim to tfaem." 

'^ My mother would, I dare say, make over •her right to yom," 
WA Godfrey. 

*^ But that would d0 me flo good," said Rosamond; **bm 
here is Caroline, with superior claims of every sort, fUnA with 
that most undisputed of all the rights ef woman— beaui^." 

*^ True : but Caroline would never accept of stray faeariB," 
said ^Eiodfiiey. *^ Sea how her %(cmrlfi *with pride at the hare 
iwigfigitian t" 

^ IBiide never earledCaraline'^ %," cried BosamomL: ^^Imbp* 
sidM, |»idfr ift-veqr betoonung to a woman. Ha wxunaa caa be 
goodte mmdk withofti it, can she^ snotker I" 

^ Befenafioa Ay <tf^, B^samoftd^ to wb^ mother as ito an «lLy^ 
wittAYOtt aie!s»e.l ^eannot veri^," BaidGodfisey, ^^^aetileficst 
whether, jou mean to defend Caroline upon the gronid ofJHBr 
haiBVg for Jiot hftviag pride." 

A freah gjBsl <tf -wiad. >H)Be at Ais moment^ and Bosamood 
B rt em A ito it..afW0!isti(. 
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<< Seriously, Godfrey," said she, " do* you recollect how very 
dangerous our coast is? Do you remember the shipwrecks last 
winter?" 

As she spoke, Rosamond went to one of the windows, and 
opened the shutter. Her sister Caroline followed, and they 
looked out in silence. 

*' I see a light to the left of the beacon," said Caroline — *^ I 
never saw a light there before — ^What can it mean ?" 
<< Only some fishermen," said Godfrey. 
** But, brother, it is quite a storm," persisted Rosamond. 
** Only equinoctial gales, my dear." 

*^ Only equinoctial gales 1 . But to drowning people it would 
be no comfort that they were shipwrecked only by equinoctial 
gales. There! there 1 what do you think of that blast?" cried 
Rosamond ; '^ is not there' some danger now?" . 

** Godfrey wiir not allow it," said Mrs. Percy: ** he is a sol- 
dier, and it is his trade not to know fear." 

" Show him a certain danger," cried Mr. Percy, looking up 

from a letter he was writing, — ^^show him a certain danger, 

nd he will feel teAv as much as the greatest coward of you all. 

Ha 1 upon my word, it is an ugly night," continued be, 

going to the window. 

*' Oh, my dear father 1" cried Rosamond, *^ did you see that 
light— out at sea? — ^Therel there I— ^to the left." 
" Tothe east— I see it." 
" Hark! did you hear?" 
** Minute guns I" said Caroline. 

There was a dead silence instantly. — ^Every body listened.— 
Guns were heard again. — ^The signal of some vessel in distress* 
The sound seemed near the shore. — Mr. Percy and Godfrey 
hastened immediately to the coast. — ^Their seirvants and some 
people from the neighbouring village, whom they summoned, 
quickly followed. They found that a vessel had struck upon a 
rock, and from the redoubled signals, it appeared that the danger 
must be imminent. 

The boatmen, who were just wakened, were surly, and swore 
that they would not stir; that whoever she was, she might 
weather out the night, for that, till daybreak, they couldn't get 
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alongside of her. Godfrey instantly jumped into a boat, de- 
claring he would go out directly at all hazards.— Mr. Percy, 
vith as much intrepidity, but, as became his age, with more 
prudence, provided whatever assistance was necessary from the 
villagers, who declared they would go any where with him ; the 
boatmen, then ashamed, or afraid of losing the offered reward, 
pushed aside the land lubberiy and were ready to put out to sea. 

Out they rowed*---and they were soon so near the vessel, that 
they could hear the cries and voices of the crew. The boats 
hailed her, and she answered that she was Dutch, homeward 
bound — had mistaken the lights upon the coast — had struck on 
a rock-— was filling with water-— and must go down in half an 
hoar. 

The moment the boats came alongside of her, the crew crowded 
into them, so fast, and with such disorder and precipitation, that 
they were in great danger of being overset, which Mr. Percy 
seeing, called out in a loud and commanding voice to stop 
several who were in the act of coming down the ship's side, and 
promised to return for them if they would wait. But just as he 
gave the order for his boatmen to push ojf , a French voice called 
out, *'Mon^url — ^Monsieur TAnglais 1 — one moment." 

Mr« Percy looked back and saw, as the moon shone full 
upon the wreck, a figure standing at the poop, leaning over with 
outstretched arms. 

'' I am monsieur dQ Tourville, monsieur — ^a charge d'affaires 
— ^with papers of the greatest importance — despatches." 

** I will return for you, sir — it is impossible for me to take 
you now-H>ur boat is loaded as much as it can bear," cried 
Mr. Percy ; and he repeated his order to the boatmen to push off. 

Whilst Godfrey and Mr. Percy were trimming the boat, M. de 
Tourville made an effort to jump into it. 

" Oh I don't do it, sir I" cried a woman with a child in her 
arms ; ^^ the gentleman will come back for us: for God's sake, 
don't jump into it I" 

" Don't attempt it, sir," cried Mr. Percy, looking up, " or 
you'll sink us all." 

M. de Tourville threw down the poor woman who tried to 
stop him, and he leaped from the side of the ship. At the same 
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■Km milt Mr. Sercjv* Mking, an mxr, {nahed tlie boal off, and 
stred it from being overset^ as H mmi have been if M. de Tour* 
filleliMl acranbled iailo it. fie Ml intoilie vmi&r. Mr.. Pare j^ 
vilhottt imtiftg to 9iee the efent, ^meot off as£agt poesible, jiuti^ 
MBsideiiiig that the liv^ <oC the immfaer h^ had u(ad«r his pro- 
teetioo, inekidingihts sen's afid Us e/wa, ynam aot to be saeri* 
fieed for cne oiaa, iriMterer his name or oSce BUgki be, espe^ 
eially when 4hai man had perstttodafgainsi all ^arimig m hia 
fash selfiiSinetSi 

At iaMHinetii danger to tbemBdveSy Mr. Percy and Godfrey, 
iAer laadiaig fliese iH the bMt,relHmed once aioveto the ifrreck^ 
and Ihough they both deelared Aai their cpnaci^oes ymvM be 
at ease even if they found that M. de Tourville was drowned, 
yet St was eridottt (thai they rejoioed to see hm safe on board. 
Tins tiaie the boat held him, and all the rest of his feUow suf- 
fevers ; and Mr^ Peney and his son bad the salasfiiciion of bring- 
img emry seol sofdly to dbore.**-M. de Tonrville, as. soon as be 
found himself on terra^-firaam, jouaied with all around htm in warm 
thaidfis i& Mr. Percy and bis son, by whom .tiieir hr&k had beea 
aaiisd.«-**Giodfrey imdeft<»dL to find lodgings iior some of tiie 
passengers aadior 4he ship's €imr in the ¥iHage, asadMr. Percy 
invited the oaplain, M. de IkmrvaUa, and {the icest of the paasen- 
gtt)», io Peroy4tflfll, w»bete Mrs* Beatcj and her dans^iteKs had 
prepared every thing for their hospitable receptkniL When they 
had warned, dcied, and vefiBeshed ithamsej^res, Aiof were left to 
enjoy what 4hey waatedanos^-Hnepose. The Percy CEHaily, aoorly 
as much laligned^ds; tteur igneslsy wiere ako (gladto resl^-nafl but 
Basanond, who was iividaaimha, BadM nudi eK«il6d% what 
had bappeaedy that din 'Coati«iied4alkiagtorh^ who Aejfi 

in ihe saoM naam wiili )her^ «£ enery cbeumstaaee, and letling 
her imaginations of all tbataiigbt oonas ta pasafeon ttie adveaw 
taaes ^ef the nigMr wUkt CaroMae, toa^ sleepy Io Jw jsMb io 
aaewFer jodidMisliyrior e\M^ yla—iMy, aaid,. ^^'KttBy" ** No/'aad 
** Very true," in the wrong place ; and at leagtk, incapable of 
Qtterii\geyeaaj»enasyllahle,wBa>i»edtto0dta iaaatieidale sanads 
in sign of attention. These grew fainter and faiotei;, and after 
long; iMenuAa aJtsahlely fisiliiig, Resamrad wiA eaue surprise 
aad. indigaation eiolrtnicrt^. *' I. da faaUaae^ CaooUaa, you a«e 
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iBldepr' Afld ift despttir, ]loftaaNHM)> flnr imnt of an awlilor, 
^i^s compelled to compose herself ti> nfak. 

In Ave conrM cf a few liotirs the 0torfli adMted, and in 4ie 
morning, when the femily and their shipwrecked gnesta mk 
it^mbled at breakftist> all wa6 4»to and serene. Mneh to Hosa* 
iiond's ffissattefaelion, M. def Toarville (fid not make U» appeal** 
i)H;«. Of the oilier strangers Bbe had seea only a glimpse the 
f¥^edliig night, and had not settled her cariosity coMera4flg 
What sort of beings they were. On a dear yiew by dafjiight <it 
fte personages who now sal. at the breakflist^*4able, there did ml 
appear mnch to interest her romalitlc imagfnatton, or toexcitu 
hier benevotent sympathy. They had the appearattoe of carefiii 
lAoMy-makihg men, fhick, square-built Dutch merehants^ who 
HM Ktfle and eat mtieh^'^atter especially. Wi<h one accord^ 
HasooR as they had breakfasted, ^y rose, and begged peraiis^ 
sioft to go dowh to the wt eck to look after their property. Mr. 
Percy aiMI Godft^y tiSered immediately to aooempatiy Aem f» 
Ae coast. 

Mr. Pertly had taken the preeautien t(> set guards to watch 
all night, from the time he left ^ vessel, (hat no deptedationa 
■tfght be tiommitted: Diey found Itiat some of the cargo had 
Bi^n damaged by the sea-water, but excepting this loss there 
ims tio other of any con^eq^nce ; the best part of the goods waa 
p«i^fecfly safe. \s it was found that ft would tifte some time to 
K^fHiir ^e wi^ky the Ptuasiaa and Hambarg passengers deteiv 
iltaed to go on boUrd a veMrt which waa to sail ft-om a neigh^ 
Boufing potft wtHi the first Mr wind. They came, prevkmsly to 
tMy depai«(»P6> to fliank %h« Pnrcy famiily, and lo assure them 
Ihat flieir hospitality would neter be fctijotteo.— Mr. Percy 
pressed Aetn fo slay aft Plsrcy-liaB till the ressel sheuKI sail, 
afld liH (he cap«ftki i^nld send nottiee ofHiefir^ change of 
iitedv^thia oifef , howcTHar, ^ma ^eeSned, ^nd the Dutch i&a/t^ 
ofeMla, 1^ duo a<fluiewMgmeifis, saM, by Iheir spcabnig part*- 
Bir^ thai '^•(hay conatdered it aaifesl aiid iMst to go with (ho 
tfoofto, attd 90 wished Mr. Percy a goad itt«volttg, an* that iio 
diight prosper in all ^i» dealings i and, sir," condhided be, ** in 
^ of the €hanges of IbftMe, whidi bappen to men %y land oa 
iriftM \ff sen, ^flttMB lOMfliambi^f flm nam^s ^ €MnderwcM, 
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Groensvelt, and Slidderchild of Amsterdam^ or our correspofle- 
dents, Panton and Co. London." 

So having said, they walked away, keeping an eye upon the 
goods. 

When Mr. Percy returned home it was near dinner-time, yet 
M. de Tourville had not made his appearance. He was all this 
while indulging in a comfortable sleep. He had no goods on 
board the wreck except his clothes, and as these were in certain 
trunks and portmanteaus in which Comtois, his valet, had a joint 
concern, M. de Tpurville securely trusted that they would be 
obtained without his taking any trouble. 

Comtois and the trunks again appeared, and a few minutes 
before dinner M. de Tourville made his entrance into the draw- 
ing-room, no longer. in the plight of a shipwrecked mariner, but 
in gallant trim, wafting gales of momentary bliss, as he ^ent 
round the room paying his compliments to the ladies, bowing, 
smiling, apologizing, — ^the very pink of courtesy I — ^The gentle- 
men of the family, who had seen him the preceding night in his 
frightened, angry, drenched, and miserable state, could scarcely 
believe him to be the same person. 

A Frenchman, it will be allowed, can contrive to say more, 
and to tell more of his private history in a given time, than 
could be accomplished by a person of any other nation. In the 
few minutes before dinner he found means to inform the com- 
pany, that he was private secretary and favourite of the minister 
of a certain German court. To account for his having taken 
his passage in a Dutch merchant vessel, and for his appearing: 
without a suitable suite, he whispered that he had been instructed 
to preserve a strict incognito, from which, indeed, nothing but 
the horrors of the preceding night could have drawn him. 

Dinner was served, and at dinner M. de Tourville was seen, 
according to the polished forms of society, humbling himself in 
all the hypocrisy of politeness. With ascetic good-breeding, 
preferring every creature's ea^e and convenience to his own, 
practising a continual system of self-denial, such as almost 
implied a total annihilation of self-interest and self-love. All 
this was strikingly contrasted with the selfishness which he had 
recently betrayed, when he was in personal danger. Yet, not- 
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^(hstanding these recollections were against him, the influence 
of polite manners prevailed so for as to make his former con- 
duct be forgotten by most of the family. 

After dinner, when the ladies retired, in the female privy 
council held to discuss the merits of the absent gentlemen, Ro- 
samond spoke first, and during the course of five minutes pro- 
nounced as many contradictory opinions of M. de Tourville, as 
could well be enunciated in the same space of time. — At last she 
paused, and her mother smiled. 

^* I understand your smite, mother," saicl Rosamond; ''but 
the reason I appear ai Uttle to contradict myself sometimes in 
my judgment of character is, because I speak my thoughts just 
as they rise in my mind, while persons, who have a character 
for judgment to support, always keep the changes of their opi- 
nion snug to themselves, never showing the items of the account 
on either side, and let you see nothing but their balance. — This 
is very grand, and if their balance be right, very glorious. — 
But Ignominious as my mode of proceeding may seem, exposing 
me to the rebukes, derision, uplifted hands and eyes of my au- 
ditors, yet exactly because I am checked at every little mistake I 
make in my accounts, the chance is in my favour that my totals 
should at last be right, and my balance perfectly accurate." 

" Very true, my dear : as long as you choose for your auditors 
only your friends, you are wise; but you sometimes lay your 
accounts open to strangers, and as they see only your errors, 
without ever coming to your conclusion, they form no favourable 
opinion of your accuracy." 

** I don't mind what strangers think of me-^much," said Ro- 
samond. — ^'^ At least you will allow, mamma, that I have reason 
to be satisfied, if only those who do not know me could form an 
unfavourable opinion of my judgment — and, after all, ma'am, of 
the two classes of people, those who ' never said a foolish thing 
and never did a wise one,' and those who never did a foolish 
thing and never said a wise one, would not you rather that I 
should belong to the latter class?" 

**' Certainly, if I were reduced to the cruel alternative : but is 
there an unavoidable necessity for your belonging to either 
olass?" 



n^CKitmei CaiTQlimf yen ^m ftltow^ ki»t M. d^ T^HywvUW i<» vei^ 

agreeable?" 

who w«art Oft 10 wr6 hmr^rimA ^w lay l?*b^ wfped hm^ 
vki 9ro«AMd to rutwn for kwi^i^lfi^b, ^mm^y <>r<)i4m;)" 

'< Ohl poor man, he was so frigbtwed, limt^ Me M »(A ifmm 
irimt'he wa» doing-r^-he wnftiiot fcunwlt" 

' * Yoti aaeftn be fws WwMlf," md CSwroKne. 

^' Yon are yeiy msnatefoU C^ffoMp^ imihmmtmd; *'lm 
Iiwi^ureM. d«^ Toiirvaie^drnw^yim^siffaftely^-^ iumU^^i 
that provdidiig, \M^&eMom mB^> I say J^ ^xm wto*^ j^ 

*« And if he dAJ/' teplW C»oHw5,^* *fc«t iifwW«rtws«fc(iifr 
f&cmee in my opioiw of bi»-" 

«* I doubt Aa<," md Ro^awmd : *^ I ta#v A p«ra(wi'» ^mn^ 
ing me v©iild make a gT«ftt difei»«^ to «y «*i«i^Rof lM*»trt» 
and jadgmettt-^wd boir m^Kii «»iHre if M ted w»e^^)0iigb ^ 
adaaireyoar' 
f; Rosamond panaed, aod atoofl foor ^oniis mftvtol Jililtf to 

rfverie. 

^< It jifiH neirar dto, n^ diear," Mid Mr». Pej^y, hoUtm «#*> 
)ier; ^^ trnst me, it mSi aeTer do : ima bim «wbk^ way yi^ 1^ 
in yooff imaginatwan, you wiU never »^ a bw?P ^ biltt'HWir 
yet a brother-in-law." 

« My de$ff moiher, bow eottW yw «iiew pbftt I wai^ ibi^kiiig 
of r Mid RoBamondv^hNirlag a little,, wi ilaPghing* *')wl»l 
assure yoa^noear let me eapll^ to yOH* .ii|t'fm» IP M» imA 
what I thiuk of M. (jb ToiusviUe;'' 

* ' Htiahi my <i«Vy he as- Ymt" 

The genfleman oame into Uie foom tP t^-HW- d^ T<W^to 
vraJQied to ttie table at which Itfra, P«i*y was^sittiwi; m4» aII» 
various compMments on the bea»ty «f *e: views fr^^ tbP ¥ift4w»» 
cm the riebncaa 6t tie «aliag« in tli© par k, «d the ^npfiriMity of 
feigtish verdwe, he nest t»aed lo tec* #» *be pW*ras in tk^ 
saloon, distinguished a portrait by sir Joshua Reynolds, Ai» 
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fMsiB« to a JtaU0Mt niMi kf mHtaA iMithfr^** fc tl mria 
Mr Mid iei, «tkiii« up 1M iif flMBWH^ 

If. de TovmHe dUL not mbt tbe QpfMrtiW«lx<e{|iaipiiigt]iMk^ 
and lytutt taJEo^kfc «u» li9k«B(ir mbsIiIm a^ddlgblU toikivtaiif 
fMM to ««r MTittl koro. 7hm openmf ^straml ollwr toato, te 
Mrie a ttsh atttnaqpC la proMwwe in JEa^lt tkmr tiller, a^d 
upMi tehappy iMiliAy of ^kFwMhMaii, be Mwaliod apim vaiiMi 
•at^eeia, dtivett npoa aoae,.iNi4lM«d inami9<0a.d^ to $a^j iWNwa.i 
iriili; to ratae Uudf aid Ids Cfainto; ia dto eptoioA af te 
eo«ipany> and ai tfae sumt im» toaiatae ail his aaditoni plaaaad 
vitii AaaisilTes. Proo i iB y, lakiDCf « saai bttweMi Koaanaod 
and Cardtee, iie applied klmaQlf to duaw oat tibiir talaato fior 
caftf eaaaBop. Ifcnr did Jie labMr in vaia. They did not daft 
to m a dfi a s up in aiopid and piwvaiiijig «iknaa, qor did 4iMif 
make aA; oateatatioiis display Qf their jknovledge or abilslies.^ 
K da l^a rf fflo, as KAeaaaaatfltad jastly observed, aeeoed toka 
parikulariy atratdi widt miss Garolaaia VerGy.<^-rShe vaa beautifiilt 
and af afi^aaemiaMMi style of beaady. lasenuoas, unaffecled* 
ifid it¥b all ike simpliciity of yoaib, tteie <was a certain dignity 
»d ^raiMhtael^fiaafesaicai itt her aanaar, Khkb gave tbe idat 
4^ a siapefior cbaraoter. ^e bad, peiliaps, leas of what die 
Wr^tmA «aft asprtr tten M. de TotmryAe bad been acoiustofDed to 
laeet "wiib ia yeamg persons oa tfae oonttamt, bat be was iha 
mM alirpeised by dK stfei^tfa and justness ofthongbt wbiob 
i^eai^ in ber ptain a^es to tbe /iiMSse of ,aoi»e of bis qaear 
lions. 

The momsQg 4st tbe saoond day Ibat be ?«as at Pea^cy^teU^ 
If: defonrfifie mas adnring'tke miss Pevetrs' dcawings^ espe- 
oiafff a(naie miaiatoras of'Garolkie'Sy.and be prodoeod bis SMii- 
bte/ toeboar Mr. Besoy abeantiftil aaiaiatore en its lid. 

it iras esquisilely painted. ML de TourviUe oferedrit to Ga^ 
reiine to oopy, and Mrs. Ferey nagad her to ioake Ibd attempt- 

*^ It is tbe tielebnstod tEapbrosyns^'' >aaid be, ^^ ^JM>, from die 
atoge, urns very inaar monntinga thvoae;". 

M. de ToNindUe left tbe aMsiaitaae in tbe bands of the ladias 
to^be adaaredy aad, addraniag faimadf to Afr. Peray» began to 
tell witt aiHch mystery tbe story of Enphaesyne. She vaa aat 
actress of «wfaiOm die panoe, heir rappareat aitfia dmfman court 
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where he resided, had become violently enamoured. *One of the 
prince's young confidants had assisted his royal highness in 
carrying on a secret correspondence with Euphrosyne, which she 
managed so artfully, that the prince was on the point of giving 
her a written promise of marriage, when the intrigue was disco*- 
vered, and prevented from proceeding farther, by a certain 
count Albert Altenberg, a young nobleman who had, till that 
moment, been one of the prince's favourites, but who by thus 
opposing his passion lost entirely his prince's fevour. The story 
was a common story of an intrigue, such as happens every day 
in every country where there is a young prince; but there was 
something uncommon in the conduct of count Altenberg. 
Mr. Percy expressed his admiration of it; but M. de Tourville, 
though he acknowledged, as in morality bound, that the count's 
conduct had been admirable, just what it ought to be upon thi^; 
occasion, yet spoke of him altogether as une tite exaltiey a young 
man of a romantic Quixotic enthusiasm, to which he had sacri- 
ficed the interests of his family, and his own hopes of advance-- 
ment at court. In support of this opinion, M. de Tourville re- 
lated several anecdotes, and on each of these anecdotes Mr. Percy 
and M. de Tourville differed in opinion. All that was produced 
to prove that the young count had no judgment or discretion 
appeared to Mr. Percy proofs of his independence of character 
and greatness of soul. Mr. Percy repeated the anecdotes to 
Mrs. Percy and his daughters ; and M. de Tourville, as soon as 
he that saw the ladies, and especially Caroline, differed from him, 
immediately endeavoured to slide rouftd to their opinion, and 
assured Caroline, with many asseverations, and with his hand 
upon his heart, that he had merely been speaking of the light in 
which these things appeared to the generality of men of the 
world, that for his own particular feelings they were all in favour 
of the frankness and generosity of character evinced by these 
imprudences — ^he only lamented that certain qualities should 
expose their possessor to the censure and ridicule of those, who 
were, like half the world, incapable of being moved by any 
motive but interest, and unable to reach to the idea of the moral 
sublime. 
The more M. de Tourville said upon the subject, and the more 
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gesture and emphasis he used to impress the belief iir his truth, 
the less Caroline believed him, and the more dislike and {contempt 
she felt for the duplieity and pitiful meanness of a character, 
which was always endeavouring to seem, instead of to be. -He 
understood and felt the expression of her countenance, and, 
merged by that dignified silenee, which said more than words 
could express, he turned away, and never afterwards addressed 
to her any of his eanfidefftial conversation. - 

From this moment Rosamond's opinion of M. de Tourville 
changed. She gave him up altogether, and denied, or at least 
gave him grudgingly, that praise, which he eminently deserved 
for agreeable manners and conversational talents. 'Not a foible 
of his now escaped her quick observation and her lively percep- 
tion of ridicule. 

Whether from accident, or from some suspicion that he had 
lost ground with the ladies, M. de Tourville the next day directed 
the principal part of his conversation to the gentlemen of the fSH 
mily: comforting himself with the importance of his political and 
official character, he talked grandly of politics and diplomacy. 
Rosamond, who listened with an air of arch attention, from time 
to time, with a tone of ironical simplicity, asked explanations on 
certain points relative to the diplomatic code of morality, and 
professed herself much edified and enlightened by the answers 
she received. • . 

She wished^ as she told Caroline, that some one would write 
Advice to Diplomatists^ in the manner of Swift's Advice to Ser- 
vants ; and she^ observed that M. , de Tourville, charg6 d'af- 
faires, &c., might supply anecdotes illustrative, and might 
embellish the work with a portrait of a finished diplomatist. 
Unfortunately for the public, on the third morning ofthe diploma- 
tist's visit, a circumstance occurred, which prevented theiurther 
development of his character,.stopped his flow of anecdotp, and 
snatched him from the company of his hospitable hosts. In 
looking over his papers, in order to show Mr. Percy a com- 
plimentary letter frOm some crowned head, M. de Tourville 
discovered that an important packet of papers^ belonging to his 
despatches was missing. He had in the moment of danger and 
terror stuffed all his despatches into his great-coat pocket, in 
I. 2 
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getting out of the boat he badrgiren :bi& «oei to Gomtoia to cany, 
aody siraDge to tell, this chargi^ d'aCaired had 4adteii it.mpmi 
triifity frcMi the asQertion of hie val^, that alt bia papers i^ere 
eafe. He once, indeed, had looked them ovw, butsa earelesely 
thai he never had misled the packet Hie dismay was great 
when he discovei:ed his lo8». H^ repeated a^ least a'tbousasd 
times that he wa» an undone aQan> unless the packed eovld hB 
found. — Search was made for it, in the boat, on the shore, in 
esmrj pnd)able and improbable plaee— but aU in. vain; and in 
the midst of the search a messenger came to announce that &e 
wind w^B lair, that the ship would sail inonebouc/ and' that the 
captain could wait for no man. JML de Tourville was obliged to 
take his departure without- this predoua packet. 

Mrs. Percy was the only person in the family who had the 
faumnnity to pity him. He waa too little of aeoldier for Godfrey's 
taste, too much of a conrtiM' for Mr.. Percy, too frtvolotts for 
Caroline, and.too little romantic for Rcfsanond. 

'^ So," said Rosampnd, '' here was a fine b^iooing of a ro- 
mance with a shipwriBck^ that ends onl,y in five, square merchants, 
who do not lose even a guilder &S their property, and' a diplo* 
matist, with whom we are sure of toothing but that he. has lost a 
bundle of papers fov which nobody cares T' 

In a few days Ijbe r^aembrance of fte wbole adveature began 
to fede from' her fancy. M. de Tourville, and his snuff^ips^ and 
hi» essences, and .his flattery, and his dif lomaeyi, and Us lest 
packet,.and all the Gircumstances of die shipwreck^ would hare 
appeared as a d^eam, if they had not been maintained in the 
rank of realities, by the daily sigbt of tHo^ wreck, and by the 
actual presence of the Duteh saikxrs, who were rcqfiairtng tbe 
vessels 

4 

CHAPT^ H: 

A fow daya after the departure ofM. deljomnnyi^ commis- 
sianer Falconer; a Mend, ok ai least a rekUicai of Mr. Perey's^ 
came ta pay htm. a visit. As the comausaienei: locked oitl of the 
window and observed the Dutch carpenter,. wb& waa.ptasing by 
with took under hiaarm^ he began letalkofthelateskipwifiak 
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■r. Falc^aer said he had heard much of die successfiil exertkNu 
M)d hospHaKty of the Pevcy femilf on that occa#ion-^pegr«tted 
fliat he liad himaelf been called to town just at that time^a^ked 
mafly q«eslkms s^out the pasdeajg^ers oa board the vessel, and 
when M. de. Tourvilte was described to him, deplored that 
Up. Vercy bad never thought of tryiag l» detain this foreigner 
a fcnr days longer. 

Foe, argued tiiiB oottunlssionm', thoujgh M. de Tourville aoij^ 
not be an accredfted ehatg^ d'aHRnreSy yet^ since he was a person 
ill some degree in an^ official capacity, and intrusted with secret 
negotiations, government might have wished to know something 
about him^ ^^ And at aH ev^mts," added the commissioner with 
a shrewd smile, ^' it would have been a fine way of paying oar 
court to » certain great man.'* 

*'* Se, commissioner, you still put your trust in great men f* 
siaid Mr. Percy. ^ ^ 

'^Not in all gre^ men, but in some/' replied the commissioner; 
**for instance, iii your old friend> lord Oldborotigb, who, Fib 
happiy io Inform you, is jtist coming into our neighbourhood to 
C}erm(mt-pat*k, of whieh he has at last completed the purchase, 
and hm sent down his plate and pictures, — Who knows but he 
may make Clenhoni-park his summer residence, instead of Ma 
pince m Essex? «nd if be should, there- s no saying of what 
advantage it might .be, for I have it fk*om4he very best authority, 
that bis lordship's inflnence in ascertain quart&r is greater than 
ever. Of course, Mr. Percy, yon will wait upon lord Otdborougb, 
when' he comes to this part of the country ?'* 

** No, I believe not,"* said Mr. Percy : " I have no connexion- 
with him now.^' 

'^But you were sO intiaaatQ. with him abroad/' expojstulated 
Mr. Falconer. 

^^It is five-and-twettty years since Iknew hun abrotd," s^id 
Hr. Percy, ^^and from all I have heard, he is an altered man. 
When I was inthnate with lot A Oldborough, be was a gtoerons, 
open-hearted ypntb : liti^has since become a politician^ and I fear 
be has sold himself fo)r a ribbon fo the demon of an^ttilMK" 

** No matter to whom he has sold himself or for wbat," r^Ued 
the commissioaer, '' that is his afftir, not oi^s. We mnsl not be 
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too nice. He is veil disposed towards yon, and, my dear sir, I 

should take it as a very particular Savour if you would introduce 
me io his lordship." . ... 

v« With* great pleasure/' said Mr. Percy, " the very first op- 
portunity.'^ 

<< We must make opportunities^-inot wait for them/' said the 
commissioner, smiling. '^ Let me entreat that yoi^ will pay your 
respects to his lordship as soon as he comes into the country. 
It really is but civil— and' take me in your hand." 

"With all my heart," said Mr. Percy; "but mine shall be 
only a visit of civility." 

. Well satisfied with having obtained this promise, commis- 
sioner Falconer departed. 

Besides his general desire to be acquainted with the great, the 
commissioner had particular reasons for wishing to be introduced 
at this time to lord Oldborough, and he had a peculiar cause for 
being curious about M. de Tourville.-r-Mr. Faleonej: was in pos- 
session of the packet which that diplomatist had lost. It had 
been found by one of the, commissioner's 6ons, Mr. John Fal- 
coner; or rather by Mr. John Falconer's^ dog, N^ptune^ who 
brought it to his master when he was bathing in the sea the day 
afler the shipwreck. It had been thrown by the tide among 
some sea-weed, where it was entangled, and where it- lay hid -till 
it was discovered by th# dog. Mr. John Falconer had carried it 
home, and boasting of hi$ dog's, sagacity, had produced.it rather 
as a proof of the capital manner in which he had taught Neptune 
to fetch and carry, than from any idea or care for the value of 
the packet : John Falconer being one of those men who care for 
very little in this world, 

"Whflst they have their dog and (heir gun." 

Not so the commissioner, who immediately began to examine 
the papers with serious curiosity, to discover whether they could 
by any means be productive of advantage to him or his JEsimily. 
The'sea-water had injured only the outer pages ;, but though the 
inner were not in the least damaged, it was difficult to make out 
their contents,''for they were written in cipher. Commissioner 
Falconer, however, was skilled in the art of deciphering, and 
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possessed aH the ingenuity and patience necessary for the bti8i<- 
ness. The title, superscription, and signature of the paper were 
obliterated, so that he could not guess from "whom they came, 
or to "v^hom they were addressed ; he perceived that they were 
political, but of what degree of importance they might be he 
could not decide, till he heard of M. de Tourville, the diploma- 
tist, and of his distress at the loss of this packet. The commis- 
sioner then resolved to devote the evening, ensuing day, and 
night, if requisite, to the' business, that he might have it in 
Ireadiness io carry with him when he went to pay his respects to 
lord Oldborough. Foreseeing that something might be made of 
this* intercepted despatch, and fearingthat if he mentioned it to 
Mr. Percy, that gentleman might object to opening the papers, 
Mr. Falconer' left Percy-hall without giving the most remote 
hint of the treasure which he possessed, or of the use that he 
intended to make of his discovery. 

Early in the ensuing week, Mr. Percy went to pay his visit of 
civility, and Mr. Falconer his visit of policy, to lord Oldborough. 
His lordship was so much altered, that it was with difficulty 
Mr. Percy recollected in him any traces of the same person. 
The lord Oldborough he had formerly known was gay, gallant, 
and rather dissipated ; of a frank, joyous air and manner. The 
lord Oldborough whom he now saw was a serious, reserved- 
looking personage, with a face in which the lines of thought and 
care were deeply marked ; large eyefbrows, vigilant eyes, with an 
expression of ability and decision in his whole countenance, but 
not of tranquillity or of happiness . His manner was well bred, 
but rather cold and formal^ his conversation circumspect, cal- 
culated to draw forth the opinions, and profit by the informa- 
tion of others, rather than to assert or display his own. He 
seemed to converse, to think, to live, not with any enjoyment of 
the present, but with a view to some future x)bject, about which 
he was constantly anxious. 

Mr. Percy and Mt. Falconer both observed lord Oldborough 
attentively during this visit : Mr. Percy studied him with philo^ 
sophical curiosity, to discover what changes had been made iii 
his lordship's character by the operation of ambition, and to de- 
termine how fer that passion had contributed to his happiness ; 
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llr. Falboner studied, hm with the interested eye of a man of 
Ibe world, eager to discern what advantage could be made by 
ministering to that ambition, and to decide wlf<eiher there wns 
about his lordship the making of a good patron. 

There was, he thought, the right -twist, if. he had but skill to 
follow and humour it in the working ; but this was a task of 
much nicety. Lord Oldtiorough appeared to be awane of the 
Qommis&ioner's views, and was not disposed to burdes hwieelf 
ivdth new friends. It seemed easy to go to a 'Oertain point witb 
his lordship, but difficult to get further ; easy to obtain bis d4-«- 
tention, butiakpossible to gain his confidence. 

The oocpmissioQier, however, bad many resouroes ready ; Vfianf 
small means of fastening himself both oa his lordship's privaite an4 
{mblic interests. He determined to begiii first with the despatoh 
which he bad been deciphering. With this view he led Mr. 
Percy to speak of the shipwreck, and of M. de TowviUe. Lopd 
OJdborough's attenttc^a was immediately awakened; wi when 
Mr. Falconer perceived that the re^ei for not having seen M» d^ 
Tourville, and the curiosity to know the nature of his seoiret ne^ 
gotiations had been sufficiently emied, 4^e coofflHssioiier quittai 
the subject, as he eould go no farlber whilst restriMfaed by Afsr. 
Percy's presence. 9te took fhe £rat oppoHuntity of leaving ih# 
rooin with his lords^hip's ne[4iew; Col; Hauton, to look a[t so«# 
horses, which were to run aft ihe en^iing races. 

Left alone with Mr. Percy, lord OJdborough looked leas rt^ 
served, far he plainly saw, indeed Mr. Percy plaMiIy stioweeb 
that he had nothing to ask from the great imaa, but ttat he CBitm 
otily to see his friend. 

<*Many years since we met, Mr. Percy/' said his lopdshSipj 
sitting dow4[i and placing his chair for the 6rst time without eon-*- 
sidering whether his face or his back were to the light *-*^' k gr<e44 
many years since we met, Mr. Percy; andy^, 1 stiouM not thi«k 
so from your appearance ; you do not look as if-^sfaMl I ^y ^^ 
-^ve-and-twenty yeai^ bad passed since tibat time. Sut you 
have been leading an easy Ufe in the oouiatry--ntihe happiest UHa 
I^envyyou." 

Mr. Percy, thinking that these were words of course, the mene 
poble cmi of a courtier to a country -geAtleman, Mded, aod 



TepUed iiuit few ^wbo wem acquainted with tbeir different sittia- 
4oiis in 4be w^H'ld would, iaaagine that Mr. Percy eould be an 
objeCt^of ien^ 1o lord Oldborough, a statesman at the sumtuft 
^ fisLvour and fortune. 

-^J^Gtthe stMnnit,^' said lord Oldborough, sighing; ^'andif t 
w«reeveiiattJie.s«iiinit^ it is^ yoa know, a dangerous situation. 
Forttme'^ whed never standi still— *the highest point is ^erefore 
Ibe.aBOst fiecAras." His lerdsbtp sighed again as deeply as be* 
fere.-' — Then,i9peke, or vatbor led to the subject, of geaeral poli^ 
iics, 4>f wtoeh Mr*. Yercy ga^e his (pinions with freedom and 
-openness, ycit without ^Ver forgeltiiig the respect due to lord 
OdAoroiigh':s situatiaa. His lord^p seemed sensible of this 
aU&iikmy, .soifietiiBes nodded, and sofnetimes smiled, as Mr. 
Percy spoke of pubbc loen i^r jfteasfaire^ ; twt w^en he expressed 
asy seatiaimt of paiMotisBi, or of public Yirtue, lord Oldborough 
t0dL 1i6 his suu^Mmm^ siMNric and levelled the snuff; and if he 
lifllenedL, hsteMd as fa woi4» superftuous and irrelevant . When 
ib. Percy uttered any principle favourable to Ihe liberty of the 
pmss^ or of the feeple, his lordship would take, several pinches 
of fliuff rapidly, tobide the expression of his .counteaafice ; if the 
topics were oontouied^ his averted eyes a«d ooflipressed lips 
showed disapprobation, and the difficulty he felt in refraining 
fmm TUfiff^ . From veplyi hovev^, he did absolutely i>efrain; 
and after a pmse oif a few moneatSy with a smile, in a soft^ 
aod low^ veke than his nsaai tone, he adced Mr. Percy ^ome 
questions about his family, and turned the conversation again to 
diKBestic affiiirs ;— expressed surprise, tjiat a man of Mr. Percy's 
talents sbouhi Hve in such absolute retirement, and seeming ta 
fi»nget what he bad said himself but half an hour before, of tfaa 
paiaa and dangers of ambitioti, and all that Mr. Percy had said 
of lus love of 4(HBestie life, appearedio take it for granted thai 
Mr. Percy would be glad to sfaii^. in public, if opportunity were 
Ml wafiting. Upon tiiis soppositien, his lordship dexterously 
pointed ant ways by which he might distinguish Umsell; threw 
out assurances of his -own good wishes, compliments to, his ta<« 
lioats; and, iti shor.t, sounded his heart, , still expecting to find 
eamxptioB or anbiiton ait the boltom: But none was tQ be found. 
l0td Ohfiiaffough w^ ooumced &f it— and surprised. Perhaps 



his esteem for Mr, Perey's anderstanding fell some degrees— he 
coDBidered him as an eccentric person, acting from unaccount- 
able motives ; but still he respected him as that rarest of all things 
in a politician's eye— -a really honest independent man. He be- 
lieved also that Mr. Percy had some regard for him ; and what- 
ever portion it might be, it was valuable and extraordinary — ^for 
it was disinterested ; besides, they could never cross in their 
objects — and as Mr. Percy* lived out of the worlds and had no 
connexion with any party, he was a perfectly safe man. All these 
thoughts acted so powerfully upon lord Otdborough, that he 
thr^w aside his reserve, in a manner which would have asto- 
nished and delighted Mr. Falconer. Mr. Percy was astonished, 
but not delighted — ^he saw a noble mind corroded and debased 
by ambition— ^virtuous principle, generous feeling, stifled—a 
power&il, capacious understanding distorted beyond recovery — 
a soul, once expatiating and full of high thoughts, now c6nfined 
to a ^pan^— bent down to low concerns-imprisoned in the pre- 
cincts of a court. 

** You pity me," said lord Oldborough, wl^o seemed to un- 
derstand Mr. Percy's thoughts; "you pity me— I pity myself. 
But such is ambition, and I cannot live without it^*M>nce and al- 
ways its slave." 

^' A person of such a strong mind as lord Oldborough could 
emancipate himself from any slavery — even that of habit." 
" Yes, if he wished to break through it^^but he does not." 

" Can he have utterly^ " 

.** Lost his taste for freedom? you would say: Yes — ^utterly. 
I see :you pity me," said his lordship with a bitter smile; "and," 
added he, rising proudly, " I am unused to be pitied, and I am 
awkward, I fear^ under the obligation." Resuming his friendly 
aspect, however, in a moment or two, he followed Mr. Percy, 
I who had turned to examine a fine picture. 

" Yes ; a Gorregio. You are not aware, my dear sir," continued 
he, " that between the youth you knew at Paris, and the man who 
has now the honour to speak to you, there is nothing in common 
—absolutely nothing — except regard for Mr, Percy. You had 
always great knowledge of character, I remember ; but with re- 
spect to my own> you will recollect, that I have the advantage of 



possessing la carte du fagi. Yoa ar^ grown quite a philosopher, 
I find; and so am I, in my own way. In short, to put the ques- 
tion between us at rest for. ever, there is nothing left for me in life 
but ambiii(m, . Now let us go to Corregio, or what you please.'' 
Mr. Percy followed his lordship's lead immediately to Italy, 
to France, to Paris, and talking over old times and youthfal 
days, the conversation grew gay and familuff. Lord Oldborongh 
seemed enlivened and pleased, and yet, as if it was a reminis- 
cence of a former state of existence, he often repeated, ''Ahl 
those were young days*— very young ; 1 was a boy then — quite a 
boy." At lajst, Mr. Percy touched upon love and women, and, 
by accident, mentioned an Italian lady .whom they had known 
abroad. — ^A flash of ][»le anger, almost of phrensy, passed across 
lord Oldborough's countenance : he turned short, darted full on 
Mr.. Percy a, penetrating, imperious, interrogative look. ^An- 
swered by the inno(^nce, the steady openness of Mr. Percy's 
countenance, lord Oldborongh grew red instantly, and, con- 
scious of his unusual ch^^nge of colour, stood actually abashed. 
A moment afterward, •commanding his agitation, he forced his 
whole person to an arr of tranquillity— took up the red-book, 
which lay upon hi».table — ^walked deliberately to a window, aiid, 
looking ea)*nestly through his glass, asked if Mr. Percy could 
recollect Vho was member for some borough in the neighbours- 
hood? The conversation after this langui^ed; and though 
some efforts were tnade^ it never recovered the tone of ease and 
conSdence. Both parties felt relieved from an indefinable sort 
of constraint by the return of the other gentlemen. Mr, Fal- 
coner begged Mr. P^cy to go and look at a carriage of a new 
oonsiruction, which the colonel had just brought from town; 
and the colonel ac(^mpahying Mr. Percy, the stage was thus 
left clear forthe commissioner to open his business about M. de 
Tourvifle's packet. He did it with so much address, and with 
so little circumlocution, that lord Qldborough immediately com- 
prehended how important the papers might be to him, and how 
necessary it was to secure the decipherer. When Mr. Percy 
returned, he found the' e<»Bmissioner and his lordship in earnest 
and seemingly confidential conversation. Both Mr. Falconer 
and Mr. Percy were now pressed to stay to dine and to sleep at 
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Glevmoot-fmrk ; as mviiattQn ivhich Mtv [Bercf deduied, tat ! 

^kieh the coininissioner accepted; 

In Aitf eoreniing, wh^n tke coin{>any ^e bad dined at GlemiMil- 
park were settled to cavds and mufirc, loiid Oldborbugh, after 
Kiralkiiig vtp and downtbe room wi^ Ihe coitomiBsioAer m silence 
for ^ome minntes, retired with hi» into his studj, rang, and 
gave orders that they should sot 1)6 intermpted on any acooimt 
till supper. The aerrant informed his lordsfaap that 9ii<^ and 
$uch persons, whom he had appointed, wete waiting.—** I oan- 
not pDssibly see ttietn tiH to-nsorrow," naming tiie hour. ' The 
serraot laid on the table before bis IcHrdship a hfnge parcel ef 
letters. Lord Okiboro«gh, witb an. air of repn»aediaipatu»M«^ 
bid tine man send his secrcytaryy Mr. Brakelow^— looked ore* the 
letter^, wrole '^Jith a peaeil, asid with great despaitcb, a few woods 
on the back of eaoh — i»et Mr. 0rakelow as be entered the room 
<^-f>ni the unfolded letters aU together into fais blndfih-^^* The 
answers, on tbe baeic — to be fludeont in fonn — ^ready for signa* 
tare at six iOHOiwrow.' 

** Yes, my lord* May I ask 

'.* Ask notMag, mx^ if you pieas^^ am bwy-— ]«« hnre ybnr 
direotions.". « 

Mf. Drakelow bowed sobaiisivet and raaiie his «iit with great 
ccJerity. . - , ' 

^* Now to our bastiiess, my dear sir/' said fais lordsbip, seilU 
lAg htmsdf at the table with Mr. FaloMMv who imflE»d]«toly 
produced M« de To«rvi!le*s papers. * 

It is not at tiits period of <)iir«tory necessary tp dlite precisely 
their contents ; it is sftfficient to say, thai ffaey opened to loid 
(Hdborough a. scene of diplomatio treachery^abrcad, and of mn*^ 
grateful duplicity at hooie. From seeie ef tim iiriercepied let- 
ters he disddTered that certdn.of his oolleagmes^ il^ho appeared 
to be acting along with him with ti»e utmost cordiality, w^e 
secretly eooibined against him ; and were canyimg on an under** 
plot, to deprive him at onoe of popularity, favour, pti^ce^ and 
power. The strength, firmness, hardoesa of mind, which lord 
Oldborongh exhibited at the moment of this discovery, perfectly 
amazed Mr. Faleoner. H«s lordship gave nd sign of a»tonishf- 
meat, uttered noindignant exclamation, n<Nr bdi»yed any symp^ 
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tows of alarni; Imt be Udtened yiiih Bi0tionle«6 attentiM, whaa 
Mr. Falconer from time to time iat^jETupted liifi readings and put 
mm&elf to great expense oif £ioe and kiags id express Us abhcr- 
vwce of ^^ Boeh inooncteivable treachery." Lord Oldixwougii 
jBainlaiaed An absolitte silence, and waLtiag UU the ooouniseioDer 
had exhaiisted himself in invective, would -point with his penoH 
to the livie in the paper where he had left o% and eaknly say--^ 
^^flave the goodness lo go on*— Let us pr«tceedt sir, if you 
^ease/' 

The commissioner weQt on till he came to the -most iniportant 
and intfsrealing poiat, and there glpnciog his eye oa his in^ 
tended patmon's^ prc^e, ^^hich was towards 1^9 he - aiiddeidf 
ftopped. Lord Oldborough, raising his bead from ^band^oi 
mkkkh it leaned, 4nraed his full front face i^KMfi Itr* Fakooar. 

*^ Let me hear the whole, if yom please, sir.-*«To form a Judjp* 
ment upon any business, it is neoesaary to have the whole before 
us. — ^Yott need not laar to shock loy feelings, sir, I wiA always 
to fiee men and things as they are."' Mr. Falconer still hesi- 
tating, and turning over the leaves'^' ^ As «^ friend in this bar- 
fiiliiess, Mr. Faiooner/' iOtNOitiniiad his lordship^ '' you will oohk 
liipoh^dthat the «s&eniyial point is to put me as soon ^s possiUa 
in possession pf the focts— then I-caii 4eeide» axd aet If it wiH 
IHat £aliigiae you too mxhch, I wish to go through these papers 
hefose 1 skiep%" 

^^ Fatigvibel Obi my Jord/ I am not io (ihe least^^-camiot be 
t^tigiml. Mat the fact is, I cannot go on ; for Uhe mU pagea I 
iiave AOt yet decipbei^'-*-the dfheat^ ^changes here;'' 

Lord OMboihough loohed nudl^ 4iaa|)poiikt^ and pro¥okeid; 
but, after a few miuMte's paii^e, oalndy said, '* What time will it 
ta&e, sir, to decipher the remaindei' 1" 

Ih^ commis^aer protested he did Aot kAow*-H$ould nci forai 
an idea- he and his son bad sp^^t many houips of iatense laboar 
oa^the Jfirst papers before he could make out tbe.first oipher-^now 
Ibis was a new ope, pcobably more difBcult, and wbether he 
4mid make it out at all,- or in what tia^, he was utterly uaaUo 
to say. Lord Oldborough replied, '< JLet us undersland one an- 
Miher at o^ee, commisaionidr Falconer, if you please. My mafloim, 
Md thie maxkoi of e^ery naaa in pubUc Ufe i^ or ougbt to be--^ 
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Serve me and I will serve you. I have no pretensions to Mr; 
Falconer's friendship on any other grounds, I afii sensible; nor 
on any other terms can he have a claim to whatever power of 
patronage I possess. But I neither serve nor will be served by 
halves : my first object-is to make myself master^ as soon as pos^ 
sible, of the contents of the papers in your hands; my next to 
secure your .inviolable secrecy on the whole transaction." 

The commissioner was going to make vows of secrecy and 
protestations of zeal, but lord Oldborough cut all that short with 
** Of course — of course/' pronounced in the driest accent, and 
went on with, ** Now, sir, you know my object ; will you do me 
the honour to state yours? — ^You will excuse my abruptness- 
time in some circumstances, is every thing — Do me and yourself 
the justice to say at once what return I can make for the service 
you have done or may do me and government." 

" My only hesitation in speaking, my lord, was ." 

" Have no hesitation in speaking, I beseech you, sir." 

I beseech y in tone, was in effect, I command you, sir;— and 
Mr. Falconer, under the influence of an imperious and su- 
perior mind, came at once to that point, which' he had not in^ 
tended to come to for a month, or to approach till after infinite 
precaution and circumlocution. 

'* My object is to push, my soa Cunniiighaih in the diplomatic 
line, my lord — and I wish to make him one of your secretaries." 

The commissioner stopped short, astonished to find that the 
truth, and the whole truth, had absolutely passed his lips, and 
in such plain words ; but they could not be recalled : he gasped 
for breath— and began an apologetical sentence about poor Mr. 
Drakelaw, whom he should he sorry to injure or displace^ 

" Never mind that now — time enough to think of Drakelow," 
said lord OJdfoorough, walking up and down the room — ^then stop- 
ping short, " I must see your son, sir." 

*^ I will bring him here to-morrow, if your lordship pleases." 

" As soon as possible 1 But he can cotoe surely without your 
going for him— write, and beg that we may see him at break-^ 
fast-*at nine, if you please." 

The letter was written, and despatched immediately. Lord 
Oldborough, whilst the commissk)ner was writing, noted down 



Qi6 liends of what he had learned from M/ de Toaryille's packet : 
then locked up those of the pap<$rs which Mdbeen deciphered, 
put the others iiito Mr. Falconer^s charge, dnd recommended it 
to him to use all possible despatch in deciphering the remainder. 
-^The.commissioner declared he would sit up all night at the 
task ; this did not appear to be more than was expect^. -^His 
lordship rung,, and ordered candles in Mr. Falconer's room, 
theii returned to tha company in the saloon, without saying an- 
other word. None could guess by his countenaiice or deport- 
ment ^at any unusual circumstance had happened, or that his 
nund was in the least perturbed. Mrs. Drakelow thought he 
was wholly absorbed in a rubber of whist, and miss Drakelow 
at the same, time was persuaded that he was listening to her 
music • w .. - 

Punctual to the appointed liour— for ambition is as punctual 
to appointmenl^ as. lover-^^Mr. Cunningham' Falconer made his 
appearance at nine, and was presented by his father to lord 
Oldborough, who received him, not with any show of gracious 
kindness^ but as one who had been forced upon him by circum- 
stances, and whom, for valuable considerations^, he had bar- 
gained to take into his service. To. try the young diplomatist's 
talents,. loi*d Oldborough led him first to speak on the subject of 
the Touarville pai>ers, then urged faim on to the afikirs of Ger- 
many, and the.general interests and policy of the different courts 
of Europe. Tremblings and in agony for his spn, the commis- 
sioner stood aware of the danger of the youth's venturing out 
of his depth,; aware^alao of the danger of showing that he dared 
not venture, and incapable of deciding, between these equal 
fears: but soon he was reassured by the calmness of his son. 
Cunningham, who had not sO much information or capacity, but 
who had less sensibility than his father, often succeeded where 
l^is father's timidity prognosticated failure.- Indeed, on the pre- 
sent occasion, the care which the young diplotnatist took not to 
commit himself, the dexterity withwfaich he '' helped himself by 
countenance and gesture," and ^' was judicious by signs,'' proved 
that he was well skilled in all; those arts of seemtn^ ti>i>e, which 
have been, so well noted for use by " the greatest, wisest, 
meanest of mankind." Young though he was, Cunningham wHs 



quite sa(fici6Blly »Iew; circumepect, :af]d solemft, fa deseire to* 
be rankadamoiiig those whom' Bacon oalls FermaliBts, ^* who d(y 
nothing, or liiitle, very doIeHi»ly,~who seem always to keep^ 
back sooMwhat ; and whMv they, know wjthia theiriselves. thef 
speak of 1v:faat they 4o myt know, would^ nevertheleds, seem to 
(^rs to kii(^ that of which they may nol wel4 speak. ^ 
. Lord Oldbofongh' listened to whatever he said, and marked aff 
Aat he did tto^ say witii an afr of. attentive composure; "^tch*, 
as Mr. Falconer thought, augui^d weH for his son-; btit noir 
and then there ^as, for scart^Iy a definable portion of time, air 
ctxpreasion of humour i» his lordship's eye, a sarcastic smile, 
which escaped the commissioner's observation, and which, even 
i£ he had observed^ he coultf not, with his limited knowledge of 
lord Oldborough's character, have rightly interpreted. If his 
lordship had ei^pressed his thoughts, perhaps, they might have 
been, though in words less quaint, nearly the same as those of 
the phifosophie statesman, who says, '* It is a ridiculous thing, 
and fit lor a satire to persons of judgment, to see what shifts 
these formali$t8* have, and what prospectives to mske superficies 
to seem body that hath depth and bulk." 

But lord Oldborough. philosophising, and lord Oldborough 
acting, were two* different peopled His perception of the ridi- 
cule of the young secretary's solemnity, and' of the insnfficiency 
of his information and capabity, made no alteration in the rot- 
Ulster's determin^ion. The question was not whether the indi- 
vidual was fit for this place, or that employment, but whether it 
wae^xpedrent he should hai^ it for the seciurity of political 
power. Waynng aH delicacy, lord Oldborotlgh now, as in most 
othw case», made, it his chief object to be understood and 
obeyed ; "therefore h^ applied directly to the universal motive, 
aiid spoke the universal language of ihtereist. 

*^ Mr. faleoaer," said he, '^* if you put me in possession of the 
remainder of M. de Tourville's papers this night, I will to-mor- 
row owning put this young gentleman into the hands of my 
pvesent seeretiiry, Mr. Drakeiow, who will prepare him for tte 
situation yon desire. Mr. Brakelow himself will, pr6bably, soon 
leffr#me, to be otnployed mord advantageously for his majesty's 
setfvieey m some other manner. '* 
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The deei|di6i«r8,filher>aiid'fl0nt shst ftemsiatfed op directiy^ 
asd set to work irMi aft unafpnable zeaL The wbcde packet was 
n^rly ex|KNiiidedlJbtfioi>9 mght^ a«d<tte ihmbI iiiormiig lofd Oldl' 
bienrongh perfioraied: his* fart of the agreemeEti * He sent -for 
Mr. Brakel<m, u^ ^aid, '^ Mr* Dndtetowt I be^ that, npoa faiir 
retoni to iovn, yoniriH be so' good aa io take this young gen* 
tfemtD^' Mr. Cumuiighui f aicooer^ to yeur office, Endeavour 
ta( pnsfMore bim to* supply your pfatc^ vith' me wbeneyer it may 
be proper for his majesty's service, and for your interest, to send 
yoQk to CanslaatHiople^ or ekewbere,^' 

Mr. Dcakdow^ though infinitely surprised and displeaaedv 
bowedijdl subntsnoiiM, Nothisg else ha knew was to be done 
witii ford QldberoQgk. Bjs lordship, as soon as his secretary 
had left thr^OQm/tQcned to Cunoiinghaflay and said, '^ Yoa witt 
notmeoAion.Bny thing. cunoiariiingM. de Tourvilie's intercepted 
papers to Mr. Drakelow, or to any other person. Affairs caU 
me to town iimaiediately: to-morrow morning at six^ I set off. 
Ye» wiU, if you please, sir,, be ready to accompany me. I will 
not d^iaift yoo longer ifopn any prq)arations you may have, to 
make for your joumey." 

No sooner had the lather and eon quitted l<M*d Oldborougfa's 
presepiee ifa^. Mr^ Fidicoiier exdaimed with exultatioDv '^ I long, 
to see oar goodt oeusiii Peis^, that I may tell bim how 1 have 
provided^already ^roAoirfmy sons." . * 

'' But reiMii)Bfcer,.sk*," said Qinningbam, ^^ that Jib. Percy is 
to know nothing of Uie Tourville packet" 

" To be aore >ot," said Mr.Falccmer; "be is to know 
nothings of the means^ be is to see oidy the midr— tiie' suciceasfid 
end. Ma I c^isia Peccy, I ftinH w^ know rather IMIer than you 
daho^te'jfiak^somvUun^of every thini^— eirenof a.ahipwredk:.'* 

'^ lo piei[ent Ms, hrang any sii^)aetoBa»" cMtimied Cuomsg^ 
ham, ^ it wfll he besi to give Mr. Percy sonie probable reason 
ftur lofd (Hdbo.roiigh'a t»kin§' !& w sd suddenly. It will be wdi 
to hint that you hav0 opportunities of obliging about the 
bnrongh^ gb ajhcm^Hir nidress a^ tbe eoupiy-ii&e^ing, or- — ^." 

^^Nov an;;no.pavtt<aUar&» never go to p«rtkalars,".said Mf 
Falconer : ^< stick to generaki^ and yon aare safe Sny^ in g€^ 
neni^ iWt Irhack an cfq^unitf of (d^tgiag^ivMiiQient. Percy 
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is not curtouftv especially BbOiXxi jobbing . He will ask no ques- 
tions, or, if he should, I can eaaiily puthim upon a Krrong scent. 
Now, Cunningham^ listen to me: I have done my best, and have 
pushed you into a fine situation ; but remember, you cannot get 
on in the diplomatic line wittiout a certain degnee of diplomatic 
information. . I have pointed this out* tp you often ; you have 
neglected to make yourself mastef of these tilings, and^ for want 
of them ia office, you will come, I fear, some day or oflier to 
shame." ' • 

*^ Do not be afraid of that — ^no^ danger; of my coming to shame 
any iQore thskn a. thousand other people in office, who never 
trouble themselves about diplomatic information, and all that. 
There is always some clerk who knows.the forms, and with those, 
and looking for what one wants upon the spur of tte occasion 
in bo6ks aiid pamphlets, and so forth, one may go on very well 
—if one does but know how to keep one's own counsel. Veu 
see I got through with lord ddborough to^ay— ■* ' 

^* Ay—but I assure you I tren^bled for you;- and I could have 
squeezed myself into an auger-hole onde, when you blundered 
about that treaty of which I knew that you knew nothing." 

** Oh 1 sir, I assure you I had turned over the leaves. I was 
correct enough as to the dates y and; suppose I blundered; as 
my brother Buckhturst says, half tlie world fiever know what 
they are saying, and the other balf never find it out— Why, .sir, 
you were telling me the other night such a blunder of prince 
Potemkin's " 

^* \etf true, interrupted the commissioner, *^ but you are not 
prince Potemkin, nor yet a prime minister; if yduwere, no 
matter how little you knew-^you mi^t get of het people to sup- 
ply your deficiencies. But no^ in your place, and in ^course 
of making your way upwards, you will be called upon to supply 
others with the information they may want And you know I 
shall not be always at your elbow ; therefore, I really am 
afirhtd " 

" Dear sir, feat nothing," said Cunningham: ** I shall 4o as 
well as others do— rthe greatest difficulty is over. I have tiOcen 
the first step, and it has cost nothing." 

** Well, get on, my boy— honestly, if yon can— but get on," 
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CHAPTER III. 

With th^ true genius, of a political castle-builder, Mr. Fal- 
coner began to add story after story to the edifice, ot which he 
had thus promptly and successfully laid the foundation . Having 
by a lucky hit provided for one of his sons, that is to say, put 
hiflD in a fair way of being provided for, the industrious father 
began to form plans for the advancement of his two other 
son^t Buckhurst and John : Buckhurst was destined by his father 
for the church ; John for the army. . The commissioner, not- 
withstanding he had been closeted for some hoUrs with lord Old- 
borough, and notwithstanding his son Cunningham was to be 
one of his lordship's secretaries, was well aware that little or no 
progress had been made in lord Oldborough's real favour or 
confidence. Mr. Falconer knew that he had been literally paid 
by the job, that he was considered and treated accordingly ; yet, 
apon the whole, he was well pleased that it should be so, for he 
foresaw th^ possibility of his doing for his lordship many more 
jobs, public and private. He lost no time in preparing for the 
continuity of his secret services, and in creating a political ne- 
cessity for his being employed in future, in a manner that might 
ensure the advancement of the rest of his family. In the first 
place, he knew that lord Oldborough was desirous, for the en- 
largement of the grounds at Clermont-park, to purchase certain 
adjoining lands, which, from some ancient pique, the owner 
was unwilling to sell The proprietor wa9 a tenant of Mr. Fal- 
coner's : he undertook to negotiate the business, and to use his 
influence to bring his tenant to reason. This offer, made through 
Cunningham^ was accepted by lord Oldborough, and the nego- 
tiation led to fresh communications.-^There was soon to be a 
countyHQieeting, and an address was to be procured in favour 
of certain measures of government, which it was expected would 
be violently opposed. In tl^ commissioner's letters to his son» 
the private secretary, he could say and suggest whatever he 
pleased ; he pointed out the gentlemen of the county who ought 
to be conciliated, and he offered his services to represent things 
properly to somi^ wi^ ^hom he was intimate. The sheriff and 
I. 3 



the nndersfaertfF also shoakl know, irithout bda^ informed di- 
rectly from ministry, vfaat coarse in oondnoting the meeting 
would be agreeaUe in a certain qnarter«*-^ho so proper to say 
and do all that might be expedient as Mr. ¥aflconerv ^nho was 
on Uie spot, and well acqnaintcM with^the oonntyl-^The 
*tnissioner was informed by the private s ecietaiy , that Mb 
vices would be acceptable. There happened also, atfUs tim, 
'to be some disputes, and grievances. in that part of Ae OMiiitiy 
about tai-gatherers. Mr. Falconer hinted, ^tfaat het^c^dirafbm 
and accommodate matters, if he were empowered todO'80«-4ilid 
he was so empowered. Besides all this, there was ^a borov^ 
in that county, in which the interest of g^yrvrnment had iieen 
declining ; attempts were made to open the horanffh-^^. Fal- 
coner could be of use in keeping it cJose-nand he was comnit- 
sioned to do everything in his power in 'this bomess. <I&«t 
short time Mr. Falconer was acting t>n all these petats^M -an 
agent and partisan of lord Oldborough's. Bnt there was* ogve 
thing which made him uneasy; he was acting here, us iniaafly 
former instances, merely upon vague hopes offbturerewaardw 

Whilst his mind was full of these thoughts, a new prospect ^ 
advantage opened to him in another direction. GoleneVHanten, 
lord Oldborough's nephew, stayed during Us uncle's absence^ at 
Clermont-park, to be in readiness for the races, which, this year, 
were expected to be uncommonly fine. Buckhurst Falconer bad 
been at school and at the university with the colonel, and had 
frequently helped him \n his Latin exercises. The eotonelliav- 
ingbeen always deficient in scholarship, he had early ccmiraQted 
an aversion to literatuire, which at last amounted io an aatipattiy 
even to the very sight of books^ in consequence, periiap9,'^f his 
uncle's ardent and precipitate desire- to make him apply %» them 
whilst his head was foil of tops and balls, kites and poniea. 4le 
this as it may, commissioner Falcone thought his ^on BoeUMfSt 
might profit by this school friendship, and might now renew and 
improve the connexion. Accordingly Buekhnr^ waited upon 
the colonel, was immediately recognised, and Teceivedwith pre- 
mising demonstrations of joy. 

It would be difficult, indeed impossible, to descry^ colonel 
Hauton, so as to distinguish him from a tfaonsand other ywng 



/ci Ake-umetimny exo^fK, perhaps, thai he oi^ht be cfaa* * 
aaBtaiiaed by 'having qnore e^^isfaMm And inveterate aetfi^hiieef . 
Yet UmiasraofBT from ap]»eariBg or being aaapected on a.fint 
aaqtaiafaafte, that he was generally thought a sociable, good* 
aalortd firilow* M wm& iria aimli^ rfepeadenoe upon othaai 
lisr< daily saauisaBMit asad idasB, or rather for knowing what to 
da inA bina^ tiiat gave hioi Ihis seaaManee of being sociable ; 
flieMal^want «f>praper pride and dignity in bis whole deport- 
■Mint, « «Brtmnis2a9iy and 'fioailiarity of tone, gave superficial 
aba erveia &e aotien Aat he^wasgood-fnatured. It was coload 
]baAai^s:^gaBat annbitiea.to feek likeiiis own coachman ; he sun- 
oaadod on^acr fhr as lo look like his grodm : but though he kept 
flompanywvlh jockeys and coachmen, grooms and stable-boys, 
yelnot the atifiest, UaaghlieBt, &at4Mioked Don of Spain, in l^>ain'« 
.pmidest dajiB, conld bemare completely aristocratic in his pria- 
eiples,' or«ioie Kiespotic in his habits. This could act break out 
tofaan ecpn^ and his aqpuds caxed little how he treated his in- . 
feriors. flis jppresent pleasure, or rather his present business, 
for *tto man made more abuesness of pleasure than colonel Han- ' 
ion, was Ae turf, Bnckhurst Falconer could not h*e assist him 
as (mndh as in madeing Latin verses^ imi he could admire and 
sympathize ; and the cokmel, proud of being now the superior^ 
proud of his kHomng style and his capital stud, enjoyed Buck- 
tmrsi's company partseularly, pressed him to stay at Clermont- 
park, and*to aceompaay him to the races. There was to be a 
/aiTumtf-matdi'between colonel Hauton's High-filood and squire 
Burton^ Wiidfire; and the preparations of the horses and of 
their riders occupiedtlie intervening days. With all imaginable 
oare, anxiety, aadsotemntty, these important preparations were 
conduced. At slated hours, colonel Hauton, and with him 
BuoUiurst, went to seef High-Blood rubbed down, and fed, and 
watered, and esercised, and ^minuted, And rubbed down, and 
lUtered.-^--Nexi to the horse,' the rider, Jack Giles, was to be at- 
teoded to widi ifae greatest 'solicitude; he was to be. weighed*-* 
aftd'atapred-<^nd^watehed^---aBd dramm6d---*and sttioted — and 
weighed again-^^ndso M, in dail^ stecc^sftion; and harder atMl, 
ttmngh' tWa^Wiiole ^ofBVseiie^as to be kept in hmncfttr : ^' None 
that fevdr jtfifted mm ior bmH,'' as the rstaUe-boy declared, 
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^' erer worked harder for their bread than his master and ^mas^ 
ter's companion did this week for^their pleasure." At last ttie 
great, the important day arrived — and lack Giles wfts weighed 
for the last time in public, and so was Tom Hand, squire Bur^ 
ton's rider — and High-Blood and Wildfire were brought out; 
and the spectators assembled in the stand, and about the scales, 
were aH impatience, especially those who bad betted on cither 
of the horses. ^And Now Hauton I — Now Burton 1 — ^Now High- 
Blood I— Now Wildfire 1— Now Jack Giles I— and— Now Tom 
Handl resounded on all sides. The gentlemen on liie race-* 
ground were all on tiptoe in their stirrups. The ladies in the 
stand stretched their necks of snow, and nobody looked at them. 
—Two men were run over, and nobody took them up.— Two 
ladies fainted, and two gentlemen betted across them. This 
was no time for nice observances — Jack Gileses spirit began to 
flag — and Tom Hand's judgment to tell — ^High-blood, on the fiill 
stretch, was within view of the winning post, when Wildfire^ 
quite in wind, was put to his speed by the judicious Tom Hand 
—he sprang forward, came up with High-Blood^-passed him-*- 
Jack Giles s*trove in vain to regain his ground — ^High-Blood was 
blown, beyond the power of whip or spur — ^Wildfire reached the 
post, and squire Burton won the match hollow. 

His friends congratulated him and themselves loudly, and ex- 
tolled Tom Hand and Wildfire to the skies. In the moment of 
disappointment, colonel Hauton, out of humour, said something 
that implied a suspicion of unfairness on the part of Burton or 
Tom Hand, which the honest squire could not brook either for 
self or rider. He swore that his Tom Hand was as honest a 
fellow as any in England, and he would back him :for such. 
The colonel, depending on his own and his uncle's importance, 
on his party and his flatterers, treated the squire with some of 
the haughtipess of rank, which the squire retorted with some 
rustic English humour. The colonel, who had not wit at wilU 
to put down his antagonist, became still more provoked to see 
that such a low-born fellow as the squire should and could laugh, 
and make others laugh. *For the lade of wit the colonel had re- 
course to insolence^ and went on from oae impertinence to ano« 
ther^ till the squire enraged, declared that he would not be brow- 
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beat by any lord's nephew or jackanapes colonel that ever wore 
a head; and as be spoke, tremendous in his ire, squire Burton 
brandi^ed'high ttie British horsewhip. At this critical mo- 
ment, as it has been asserted by some of the bystanders, the 
colonel quailed and backed a few paces ; but others pretend that 
Buekfaurst Falconer pushed before him. It is certain that Buck- 
horst stopped the blow^-^wrested the horsewhip from the squire 
—was challenged by him on the spot — accepted the challenge 
^*-foOght tho squire^-totn^ed him— appeared on the race-ground 
afterwards, and was admired by the ladies in public, and by his 
fiaiher in private, who looked upon the duel and horsewhipping, 
£pom which he thus saved his patron's nephew, as the most for* 
tunate circumstance that could have happened to his son upon 
his entrance into hfe. 

' **Smch an advantage as this ^ves us such a claim upon the 
c^nel--*and, indeed, upon the whole family. Lord Oldborough, 
having no children of his own, looks to the nephew as his heir ; 
and though he may be vexed now and then by the coloneFs ex- 
travagance, and angry that he could not give this nephew more 
of a political turn, yet such as hQ is, depend upon it, he can do 
"What he pleases with lord (Mdborough. Whoever has the ne- 
phew's ear, has the uncle's heart; or I should say, whoever has 
the nephew's heart, has the uncle's ear." 
• "Mayn't^^ve as well put heartsout of the question on all sides, 
sir ?" said Buekhurst 

** With all my heart," said bis father laughing, " provided we 
don't put a good living out of the question on our side." 

fiudihurst looked averse, and said he did not know there was 
any such thing in question. 

"Nol" said Ms father : <* was it then from the pure and ab- 
stract love of being horsewhipped, or shot at, that you took this 
quarrel off his hands ?" 

" Faith! I did it from spirit, pure spirit," said Buekhurst: 
*^ I could not stand by^ and see one who had been my school- 
fellow horsewhipped — no, damn it, if he did not $tand by him- 
self, fftt I could not but stand by Wm, for you know I was there 
as one of his party — and as I backed his bets on High-Blood, 
I could do no less than back his cause altogether. — Oh I I 
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eoiiM not stand bj and see a ehwm of my own hovsew^fh- 
ped ' 

** WeH, that was all very spirited and generous ; but now, an 
yon are something too old for mere schoolboy notions," said tfad 
oomniissioner, '* let us look a little forther, and see what we caw 
make of ii. It's only a silly boyish thing as you consider it, bi^ 
I'hope we can turn it to good account" 

"I never thought of turning it to account, sir.'* 

^^ Think of it now/' said the father, a little provoked by the- 
oareless disinterestedness of the son. ^' In plain English, here 
is a colonel in his majesty's service saved from a horsewhipping* 
—a wjiole noble family saved from disgrace-: these are things* 
not to be forgotten ; that is, not to be forgotten, if you force 
people to remember them : otherwise — my word for it — Iknow 
the great^— the whole would be forgotten in a week. Therefore, 
leave me to follow the thing up properly with the uncle, and do 
you never let it sleep with the nephew : sometimes a bold stroke, 
aometimes a dehcate touch, just as the occasion serves, or as may 
suit the company present--*all that I trust to your own address^* 
and jiidgment." 

^^ Trust nothing, sir, to my address or judgment; for in these 
things I have neither. I always act just from impulse and feel- 
ing, right or wrong — ^I have no talents for finesse — ^leave theni^ 
all to Cunningham — thaf s his trade, and he likes it, luckily ; 
and you should be content with having one such genius in your 
family— no family could bear two." 

**Come, come, pray be serious, Buckhurst. If you have not 
or will not use any common sense and address to advance your- 
self, leave that to me. You see how I have pushed up Cunnings- 
ham already, and all I ask of you is to be quiet, and let me push 
you up." 

"Ohl dear sir, I am very much obliged to you: if that isall^ 
1 will be quite quiet — so that I am not to do any thing shabby or 
dirty for it. I should be vastly glad to get a good place, and be 
provided for handsomely." 

'^ No doubt; and let me tell you that many I could name have 
with inferior claims, and without any natural connexion or rela* 
tionship, from the mere favour of proper friends, obtained cborcb' 



besflfices of raaeb greidar Yftlue ttan the living we have ia oor 

eye: youkaow *' 

V' I do not knoW) iadeed/' said Backhursl; '' I protest I havo 
no living in my eye." 

" What! not know that the living of Chipping-Friars is in the 
gift of colonel Hauton — and the present incumbent has had one 
paralytic stroke already. There's a prospect for you, Buckhurst 1" 
. ^* To be frank with you, sir, I have no taste for the church." 

<^ No taste for nine hundred.a year, Buckhurst? No desire for 
fertnne, Mr. Philosopher ?" 

^^ Pardon me, a very strong taste for that, sir— not a bit of a 
philosopher — a& much in love with fortune as any man, young 
or old : is there no way to fortune but through the church?'* 

'^^ None for you so sure and so easy, all circumstances consi- 
dered," said his fatlier. ''I have planned and settled it, and 
you have* nothing to do but to get yourself ordained as soon as 
possible. I shall write to my friend the bishop for that purpose 
ihiA very night" 

''Let me beg, father,, that you will not be so precipitate. 
Upon my word, sir, I cannot go into orders. I am not— in shorty 
I SMoa not fit for the church." 

The iath^ stared with an expression between anger and a£h- 
tomshment. 

" Have not you gone through the university ?" 
. ^' Yes, sir; but — but I am scarcely sober, and staid^ and mo- 
ral eaoi^h for the church. Such a wild fellow as I am, I really 
could not in conscience — ^I would not upon any account, for any 
living upon earth, or any emolument, go into the church, unless 
I thought I could do credit to it" 

'' And why should not you do credit to the church? I don't 
see that you are wilder than your neighbours, and need not be 
more scrupulous* There is Gv— , who at your age was wild 
enough,, but he took up in time, and is now a plump dean. 
Then there is the bishop that is just made : I remember him 
such a youiji as you are. Come, come, these are idle scruples. 
Let me hear no more, my dear Buckhurst, of your conscience.'' 

'* Dear sir, I never pleaded my conscience on any occasion 
beft>ia--70ii knetw that Lan no puritan*— but really on this point 
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I have some conscience, and I beg you not to press me farther. 
You have other sons — and if you cannot spare Cunningham^- 
that treasure of diplonfiacyl — ^there's John; sur6iy you might 
contrive to spare' him for the church.*' 

*^ Spare him I would, and welcome. But you know I could 
never get John into orders." 

" Why not, sir? John, Fll swear, would have no objection 
to the church, provided you could get him a good fat living." 

** But I am not talking of his objections. To be sure he would 
make no objection to a good fat living, nor would any body in 
his senses, except yourself. But I ask you, how I could possi- 
bly get your brother John into the church? John's a dunce^— ' 
and you know it." 

"Ndbody better, sir; but are there no dunces in the church? 
— ^And as you are so good as to think that Vm no wilder than 
my neighbours, you surely will not say that my brother is more 
a dunce than his neighbours. Put him into th6 hands of a cle- 
ver grinder, or crammer, and they would soon cram the neces- * 
sary portion of Latin and Greek into him, and they would get 
him through the university for us readily enough ; and a degree 
once obtained, he might snap his fingers at Latin and Greek all 
the rest of his life. Once in orders, and he might sit down 
upon his fat living, or lie down content, all his days, only tak- 
ing care to have some poor devil of a curate up and about, doing 
duty for him." 

" So I find you have no great scruples for your brother, what- 
ever you may have for yourself?" 

"Sir, I am not the keeper of my brother's conscience. — In- 
deed, if 1 were, you might congratulate me in the words of sir 
B. R. upon the possession of a sinecure place." 

" It is a pity, Buckhurst, that you cannot use your wit for 
yourself as well as for other people. Ah 1 Buckhurst I Buckhurst ! 
you will, I fear, do worse in the world than any of your bro- 
thers ; for wits are always unlucky : sharp-sighted enough to 
every thing else, but blind, stone blind to their own interest 
Wit is folly, when one is talking of serious business." 

" Well, my dear father, be agreeable, and I will not be witty. 
— ^In fact, in downright earnest, the sum total of the business is. 
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HaX I have a great desire to go iato the army, and I entreat 
you to procure me a co^^nlssion." 

^^Then the sum total of the business is, that I ivil) not; for. I 
cannot afford to purchase you a commission, and to maintain 
you in the army ." 

** But by using interest, perhaps, sir," said Buckhurst. 

*^ My interest must be all for your brother John ; for I tell you 
I can do nothing else for him but put him into the army. — He's 
a dunce. — I must get him. a commission, and then I have done 
with him." 

^'I wish I was a dunce," said Buckhurst, sighing, ''for then 
I might go into the army — ^instead of being forced into the 
church." 

'' There's no force upon your inclinations, Buckhurst," said 
his father in a soft tone; ''I only shqw you that it is impossible 
I should maintain you in the army, and, therefore, beg you. to 
put the army out of your head. And I don't well see what else 
yon could do. You have not application enough for the bar, 
nor have I any friends among the attorneys except Sharpe, who, 
between you and me, might take your dinners, and leave you 
without a brief afterwards. You have talents, I grant," conti- 
nued the commissioner, ** and if you had but application, and if 
your uncle the judge had not died last yeat " 

** Oh I sir, he is dead, and we can't help it," interrupted Buck- 
hurst. '' And as for me, I never had, and never shall have, 
any application : so pray put the bar out of your mind." 

" Yery cavalier indeed I — but I will make you serious at once, 
Buckhurst. You have nothing to expect from my death — I have 
not a farthing to leave you — ^my place, you know, is only for 
life — your mother's fortune is all in annuity, and two girls to 
be provided for — and to live as we must live — up to and beyond 
my income— shall have nothing to leave. . Though you are my 
eldest son, you see it is in vain to look to my death — so into 
the church you must go, or be a beggar— and get a living, or 
starve. Now I have done," concluded the commissioner, quit--* 
ting his son ; ** and I leave you to think of what has been said" 
Buckhurst thought and thought, but still his interest and his 
conscience were at variance, and he could not bring himself 



oillier toJbe.yirtimit or uddons enongh ia comply wUb bis hen 
ther's. wishes. He could not decide to^o into the cluurch merely^ 
from ijsltrested noliy^Sr^bam that his. cooscieace revolted ; he 
oraldiiot determioe to make, himself fit to do -credit to the sfr^ 
cjred profession-^^gainst this his habits and his love of pleasure 
revolted. Ha iveni to his brother John, to try what could be 
done with him* Latin and Greek were insuperable objections 
with John ;^beaide89 though he had a dull imagination in gen^ 
islf. Iobn!a faiiey had been smitten with one bright idea of an 
epaulette, from which no considerations, fraternal, political^ 
moral, or religious, could distract his attention. — His genius, he 
aud, was for the army^ and into the army he would go. — So to 
his genius, Buckburst, in despair, was obliged to leave him.-— 
Th^ commissioner ne^eoted.not to pu^ the claim which he had 
OB colonel Hauton^ and he chose his time so well, when proper 
people were by, and when the ootooel did not wish to have the 
aqpiirey and the horsewhip, and the duel brought before the pub* 
liCr ftat'he obtained, if not a full acjinowledgment of obligation, 
a promise of doing any thing, and every thing in his power for 
Us fnend> Bockhurst. — Any thing and every thing were indefi— 
ntte, unsatisfactory terms ; and the commissioner, bold in dealing 
with the timid temjper of the colonel, though be had been can<* 
tious with the det^pmined character of the uncle, pressed hia 
point — named the living of Ghipping-Friars^ — showed how well 
he would be satisfied, and.bow wdl he. could r^resent matters, 
if the pr^nise was giyen; and, at the, same time made it under- 
stood how loudly he could complain, . and how disgraceful his 
oomplaints might, prove to the Oldborough family, if his son waa 
treated with ingratitude. The colonel particularly dreaded thai 
be should be suspected o£ want of spirit, and. that his uncle 
should have the transaction laid before ham in this improp^ 
point of view* He pondered for a few moments, and the promise 
for the living of Chipping-Friars was given. The commissioner^ 
secure of this,, next > returned to the point with his son, and abso« 
Intely insisted xxpon his — ^^going into orders. Buckhu^st, who 
had tried wit and. raillery in vain, now tried persuasion and ear- 
nest eBlreatie»; but tiiese w6re equally fruitless; his father, 
though an easy, goodrnalured.man, ese^ where his favourita 



plans ^ere crossed; iras peremptory, and, wMkmit' using harsh 
ivt)rd^, he employed tfae^ harshest measures to force hi» son^ar 
oomplianee. Backhnrst had contraeted some debts at the nni^- 
versiiy, none of any great consequence, bat sncH as he could 
not pay immediately.— The bet^ he had laid and lost upon HiglK 
Blood were also to be prorided for ; debt^ of honour daimed 
precedency, and must be directly discharged. His father posi* 
tively refused to assist hifli) excq[>t iq)en condition of his con-- 
pliance with his wishes ; and so far from affording him any means 
of settling with his Oxford creditors, it has been proved, from 
the commissioner's private answers to some of their applica- 
tions, that he not only refused to pfay a farthing for his son, but 
encouraged the creditors to threaten him in the strongest man>-> 
ner with the terrors of law and arrest. Thus pressed and em- 
barrassed, this young man, who had many honourable 2^nd relt^ 
gions sentiments and genuine feelings, but no power of adhering* 
to principle or reason, was miseraUe beyond expression one 
hour — and the next he became totally forgetfol that there was* 
any thing to be thought of but the amusement of the moment. 
Incapable of coming to any serious decision, he walked up and' 
down his room talking, partly to himself, and partly, for want 
of a better companion, to his brother John. 

" So I must pay Wallis tO;morrow, or he'll arrest me; and I 
must give my father an answer about the church to-night — for 
he writes to the bishop and will wait no longer. Oh 1 hang it I 
hang it, Johnl what the devil shall I do? My father won't pay 
a ferthing for me, unless I go into the church 1" 

** Well, then, why can't you go into the churchf said John: 
** since you are through the university, the worst is over.** 

•* But I think it so wrong, so base^formoney — for emolu- 
ment! I cannot d6 it; I am not fit for the church— I know 1'' 
shall disgrace it," said Buckhurst; striking his forehead : " t' 
cannot do it — I cannot — it is against my conscienca'* 

John stopped, as he was fflling his shooting-pouch, and looked; 
at Buckhurst (his mouth half open) with an expression of surprise' 
at these demonstrations of sensibility. He had some sympathy 
for the external symptoms of pain which he saw in his brother, ' 
but no clear conception oFthe^ internal cause. 
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" Why, Buckhurst," said he, *' if you c^naot do it, you can't, 
ypu know, Buckhurst : but I don't see why you should be a dis- 
grace to the church more than another, as jxmj father say/»« If I 
was but through the university, I had as lieve go into the church 
as npt«-that's all I can say. And if my genius was not for the 
military line, there's nothing I should relish better than the: 
living of Ghipping-Friars, I'm sure. , The only thing that I see 
against it is, that that paralytic incumbent may live many a year: 
but, then, you get your debts paid now by only going into orders, 
and that's a great point. But if it goes against your conscience 
— you know best — ^if you can't, you can't." 

" After all, I can't go to jail— I can't let myself be arrested — . 
I can't starve — I cian't be a beggar," said Buckhurst; " and, as 

r 

you say, I should be so easy if these cursed debts were paid — , 
and if I got this living of nine hundred a year, how comfortable 
I should be! Then I could marry, by Jovel and I'd propose 
directly for Caroline Percy, for I'm confoundedly in love with 
her — such a swiset-tempered, good creature 1 — not a girl so 

much admired 1 Colonel Hauton, and G , and P. and D-i — , 

asked me, * \yho is that pretty girl?' — She certainjy is a very 
pretty girl." . 

** She certainly is,", repeated John. " This devil of a fdlow 
never cleans my gun." 

" Not regularly handsome neither,*" pursued Buckhurst, *^but, 
as Hauton says, fascinating and new; and a new. face in public 
is a great matter. Such a fashionable-looking figure too— -though 
she has not come out yet ; dances charmingly — ^wQuld dance di- 
vinely, if she would let herself out; and she sings and plays like 
an angel, fifty times better than our two precious sisters, who 
have been at it from their cradles, with all the signor Squalicis 
at their elbows. Caroline Percy never exhibits in public : the 
mother does not like it, I suppose." 

*" So I suppose," said John. /' Curse this flint 1 — flints are 
growing worse and worse every day — I wonder what in the 
world are become of all the good flints there used to bel" 

" V^ry unlike our mother, I am sure," continued Buckhurst. . 
*^ There are Georgina and Bell at all the parties and concerts 
as regularly any of the professors, standing up in the midst of 
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the singing men and women, favooring the public in as fine a 
bravura style, and making as ugly faces as the best of them. Do 
you remember the Italian's compliment to miss "****** t — « I vish> 
miss, I had your assurance.* " 

*< Very good, hal — ^very fair, feithl" said John. ** Do you 
know what I've done with my powder-horn ?" 

** Not 1— put it in the oven, may be, to dry," said Buckhurst. 

" But as I was saying of my dear Caroline My Caroline f she 

is not mine yet." 

** Very true," said John. 

"Very truel Why, John, you are enough to provoke a 
saint I" 

" I was agreeing wifli you, I thought," said John. 

" But nothing is so provoking as always agreeing with one — 
and 1 can tell you, Mr. Verytrue, that though Caroline Percy is 
not mine yet, I have nevertheless a little suspicion, that, such 
even as I am, she might readily be brought to love, honour, and 
obey me." 

" I don't doubt it, for 1 never yet knew a woman that was 
not ready enough to be married," quoth John. " But this is not 
the right ramrod, after all." 

" There you are wrong, John, on the other side,'' said Buck- 
hurst ; " for I can assure you, miss Caroline Percy is not one of 
your young ladies-who would marry any body. And even though 
she might like me, I am not at all sure that she would marry me 
for obedience to the best of fathers might interfere." 

" There's the point," said John, " for thereby hangs the for- 
tune ; and it would be a deuced thing to have the girl without the 
fortune." 

" Not so deuced a thing to me as you think," said Budihurst, 
laughing ; '' for poor as I am, I can assure you the fortune is not 
my object — I am not a mercenary dog." 

" By the by," cried John, " now you talk of dogs, I wish to 
Heaven above you had not given away that fine puppy of mine 
to that foolish old man, who never was out a shooting in his 
days— 4he dog's just as much thrown away as if you had drowned 
him. Now, do you know? if I had had the maUng of that 
puppy- '' 



*^ Poppy!'' eudftiiBBd Bacfciiiast : ^' is.it fMttsiUe ymi canJitt 
flrinkifig «f a poppy, Joba, ivli«a 1 am lalUii£^ to yon of wh«t if 
of flo vioch 09Me4UM€e.?--^*-**^iliQn.tlie whole. h^ffpiAesa 4)f 
my Itfe is at stake?'' 

«' Steke I— W«ll, but nlmt oanlilo.aioref' Mid John : *' hare 
not I beeo standin^f here this Jialf honriwitb ay guo ia my bajui 
fliis fiaeday, Usteniog lo yoaipmBiBg.aboat I don't know what?" 

^^'That's the very ihing -I eoiB|^a4)f^tbat you. do not kmm 
what : a pretty brother V* said Backhursl. 

John made no farther reply, bat left the room,' sullenly, whist- 
ling as. he went 

Left to his own cogitations, Budihaffst fell into a reverie upoa 
the charms of Caroline Per^,and upon ike probable pleasure of 
dancing with l^erat the racerballrafter.diisheTecurred'toihe 
hiiter reeoUe(;tion, that he amst deoide about his dd»ts, and the 
i^iorch. A bright idea came into Ins mind, that he might. have 
f^ecoarse to Mr. Perc^, and, perhq>s, prevail upon him to ^pw- 
suade hid father not to force him to a step which he could not 
I'eooncile either to his cDascieaeeorhis'ineUnatiQa.-^-'N.o s^ooner 
thought than done. -^He called iiar his hovse and rode as^hard as 
he could to Percy-hall .--^Whea a boy, he had been intimate in 
the Percy family ; bu^he had been long id)sent at sehool and at 
the university ; they had seen him only during the vacations, and 
since his late return to the eowitry. Though Mr. Percy could 
not entirely approve of his character, yet he thought there were 
many good points aboatiBodcharst ; iheifraakaessand caadour 
with which he now laid his^ whole miad aad all fais affairs open 
io him — debts — love<— fears — 'hepes*-fbUies — AHdts— ^itluml; 
reserve or extenuation, interested Mr. Perey in his fevour« — 
Pitying his distress, and admifiag the motives from which be 
acted, Mr. Percy said, that thoa^ he had no rig^t to interfepe 
in Mr. Falconer's family afiiftirs, yet that he ooald, and would,;so 
lar as^st Buckfaurst, as to lead him the' money for which he was 
immediately pressed, that he might 'not be driven by necessity 
to go into that profession, whidi ought to be embraced only from 
tike highest and purest motives. Buekhurot thanked him with 
traasp^ris of gratilade for this generms kindness, which was for 
beyond his expectations^ and which, indeed, had never eBiwod 



^aftoHsimypmL Jfr. Percy Mnd. IIm tttniMt ^m iipe yoMg 
mill's mind "mm wwtn^d-mitk.^maA. fMiagi, to wdetvour lo 
Wams^imio semmiiiotti^Mid-raltQiial datommMtiMs alMit 
juft fioAuie Ufe. He represmted, llttt it was ureasoiiable .Id 
iBfpect tfaftt>lHB)fialiier «hoakl fothini^ inlo Jtbeaiiiiy» iiriieii ke 
Aid-recei^ed ma itdmwliap'jto pffepne'hwiMcif lor a prefessioii, 
in^hick hw Mmrf talsiiBi might be «f advMiti^e Mh-to htm- 
Mlf »id Ills famUY ; 'ttiat Mr. Fakmer mis «o( fich esMgh to 
ioTward turn of his sons inthe army; that if Bttokhuist, from 
conseienttoos motives, decKned Hie proriaioii which his father 
Imd in vioir ibriiim in ihe cfaureh, he vas bpnad 4o fsert Urn- 
•ilf4o nbtun :an JndependeattmaiatenenQe in aaeliier iiM of 
flfe;rthat'hediad1rtBiilftiwfaidi would cacoeedat the bar, if be 
liad apptteation and paraeroraiuoB evffieiimt to /go throi>gh.the 
aecessary drudgery at th&oammeneeme&t of the stiidy of the law. 

iicro Badfihurst groaned ."-^But Mr. Percy observed that there 
was no other way of proving that he«cted from- conscientious 
anotives respecting the dmroh; for otherwise it would appear that 
fceyreferr ed ihe army only beeanse he foneied it would affi>rd a 
4ife of idleness and pleasare.^-^Tlittt this would also be his. only 
3dianee of winning die apprrtmtion of the object of his affections, 
•aiKi of placmg himself in a sitnation in which heoonld marry. 
.*9-'*^-B«ekh«nt, who was capable of being, stcongly influenoed by 
^oojd niotste&,«speciaUy from one who had obliged him» instantly, 
amd in tiie most haMlsome'mannery acknowledged thelruthand 
f«Btke of Mr. rPerey-s argmnenfe, and declafod that ^he was ready 
do' begin tiieatadj' of the tarw dtreetly, if bis father would consent 
•lo it ; and that he wmild submit to any dmidgery ralher than do 
what he felt to be base and wrong. Mr. Percy, at his earnest 
•mfoest^ an[)Ited to Mr. Faicoiieir» and with all the dehcaoy. that 
fwas becomings dahned tbe Tight of selationship to rspeak of 
Mr. Fnh)Qner'a)famsly afimrs, and tdd him what he had ventured 
to do afaoat Backhnr^'s* debts; and what the young man now 
wished for himself. -—The commissioner looked much disap^ 
feinted and vesed. 

^^ The bar] " cried he : *^ Mr. Peeey, you don't know bim #s 
*^MllasX^« I^will answer for it» he will nave^ j(p through with 
it — and then he is to change bis pfofessioci again I— ^ind all the 
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expense and all the trouble is to fell on niel«-and I am to pro- 
vide for him at last 1 — ^In aU probaMily, by the time Bnckhurst 
knows his own mind, ttie paralytie incumbent wfll be dead, and 
the living of Chipping-Friars given away: — ^And where am I to 
find nine hundred a year, I pray you, at a minufeV notice, for 
this conscientious youth, who, by that time, will tell me his scru- 
ples were all nonsense, and that I should have known better than* 
to Hsten to them ? Nine hundred a year does not come in a 
man's way at every turn of his life; and if he gives it up now, 
it is not my fault — ^let him look to it." 

Mr. Percy replied, 'Mhat Buckhurst had declared hiniseV 
ready to abide by the consequences, and that he promised be 
would never complain of the lot he had choden for himself, mnchi 
less reproach his father for his compliance, and that he Was 
resolute to maintain himself at the bar." 

** Yes : very fine. — And how long will it be before he makes 
nine hundred a year at the War?" 

Mr. Percy, who knew that none but worldly considerations 
made any impression upon this fother, suggested that he would 
have to maintain his son during the life of the paralytic incum- 
bent, and the expense of Buckhuret's being at the bar would not 
probably be greater ; and though it might be several yeiars be* 
fore he could make nine hundred, or, perhaps, one hundred a 
year at the bar, yet that if he succeeded, which, with Buekhurst's 
talents, nothing but the want of perseverance could prevent, he 
might make nine thousand a year by the profession of the law^-^ 
more than in the scope of human probability, and witti all the 
patronage his fether's address could procure, he could hope to 
obtain in the church. 

** Well, let him try—- let him try," repeated the eommis- 
sioher, who, vexed ais he was, did not choose to run the risk of 
disobliging Mr. Percy, losing a good match for his son, or under- 
going tjie scandal of its being known that he forced his Bon into 
the church. 

For obtaining this consent, however reluctantly granted by 
the commissioner, Buckhurst warmly thanked Mr- Percy, who 
made one condition with him, that be would go up to town imme* 
diately to commence his studies. 



This BackhQn»t faittifiiUy promiseidi to do, aad only implored 
penni8sioa to declare his attachmeat to CaroMae.— Caroliae was 
at ibis tiaie not qoite eighteen, too young, her father said, to 
think of forming any serious engagement, even were it with a 
person suited to her in fortune and in every other respect 

Buckbnrsi declared that he had no idea of endeavouring even 
to obtaia from miss Caroline Percy any promise or engagement. 
-rHe had been treated, he said, too gen^ously by her father, 
to attempt to take any st^ vrithout his entire approbation. 

He knew he was not, and cotild not, for many years, be in 
curcum§taaces that wo«ld enable him to support a daughter -of 
Mr. Percy's in the station to which she was, by her birth and 
fortune, ^titted. All he asked, he r^eated, was to be permitted 
to declare to her his passion. . 

A^r. Percy thought it was more prudent U> let it be declared 
openly than to have it secretly suspected, therefore he consented 
to this reqaest, trusting much to Buckhurst's honour and to Caro- 
line's prudence. 

To this first declaration of love Caroline listened with a degree 
of composure which astonished and mortified her lover. He 
had flattered himself that, at least, her vanity or pride would 
have been apparently gratified by her conquest. — ^But there was 
none of the flutter of vanity in her manner, nor any of the re* 
pressed, satisfaction of pride. There were- in her looks and 
words only sipiplicity and dignity. — She said that she was at 
present occupied happily in various ways, endeavouring to im- 
prove herself, and thai she should he sorry to have her mind 
turned from these pursuits ; she desired to secure time to com- 
pare and judge of her own tastes, and of the characters of others, 
before she should make any engagement, or-form an attachment 
on which the happiness of her life must depend. She said she 
was^ equally desirous to keep herself free, and to avoid injuring 
the happiness of the man who had honoured her by his pre- 
ference ; therefore she requested he would discontinue a pursuit, 
whif^h she could not encourage hkn to hop6 would ever be suc- 
cessfel. — ^IxHig before the time when she should think it prudent 
to marry ^* even if she were to meet with a character perfectly 
suited to hers, she hoped that her cousin, Buckhurst, would be 
I. * 
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«iHled to some wecnanirbo ymaiA b^ aUe to i etmn his aBfeetkm 
The maADer in nrhkh all this w^. said conyinced Boddiimt 
tiiat she spolbe tiie piaia and exact iai^vth. Bmm tin ease and 
raoluiess with which she had iutherta cowersed iriA .him, be 
had flattered biaself that M wonld not be dsfficaU to prepossess 
ber heart in bis favour;, bat namt when ha saw thetaame ease 
and ttto^pUciiy anehaaged in her manner, be w^ eomriniaed that 
be had been mistaken.-^Be had still hopes thai in- time he mi|^ 
make an impression upon her, and he urged that she was not 
yet sufficiency acquainted wi& his character to be able to judge . 
whether or not it would suit hers. Sbe frankly told him all she 
ttiougbt of him, and in d(Mng so impressed him with the con- 
yi(^ott thai she had bodi diaeeined the meriisi and diseovered the 
defects of his character : she gave Urn back a repreeentation of 
himself, which he felt to be exactly just, and yet which struck 
him with all the force of novelty^ 
^' It is ntyaelf/' he exdaimed:^ *^b«t I nerer knew myself till 



now." 



He had such pleasure in hearing 'Caroline speak of him, that 
he wished even to hear, her speak of hise iAiMsh-^f tbese^ he 
would, however, have been better pleased,, if she had spdien 
with less calmness and iadUgence. 

'^She is a great way from love as yet," thought Buckhorst. 
'' It is astonishing, ttat with powers and knowledge on all other 
subjects so &r above her age, ske should know so Jittle even of 
the common language <rf scAtiment^*— very extraordinary, that 
with so much kindness, and such an amiaMe disposition, she 
should have so little, sensibility/' 

The novelty of this insensibdlity^ and of this perfect sitnplidty, 
so unlike all be had observed in the manners and minds of 
other young ladies to whom he had be^i aconstomed, had^'how- 
ever, a great effect upon her lover. The openness and unaf* 
fected serenity of Garotine's countenance at this moment ap* 
peered to him more charming •tban.asy odier thing be had e¥er 
beheld in the most finidied coqnette, or the meet feebtonable 
beauty. 

What a divine creature*she will ba a few yeaie benee t thought 
he.— The time will come, when Love may wakM tUe Psyche 



AihI what glory it Vfo^id be to me to pf odoee to the irorld saeh 
perfeetiea 1 

With tbefi^ Mixed ideas' el lohre and glory, BuoMiarst took 
ietfTBof GaroHfie^ still he retmded hope in spite of her ealm and 
d^eidi^ reAisal . He knew ihefK)wer ef constant att^ttons, and 
the display of ardent passion, to win the female heart. As 
Mst0d ^so*in ho sMghtdbgree to the repntatton he had already 
j^fotred' of Imngf a ftiYourite wiSi the kit sex. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Bncfcburst Falconer retnrned to Percy-hall, 

He came provided with something like an excuse— he had 
lNisinessr*^his Isdher had desired hiin to ask Hr. Percy to take 
charge of a box of fomily papers for him, as he apprehended, 
that, lidien he was absent from the c6Hntry, his steward had not 
been as carefol of them as he ought to have been. 

tbi Percy wiHingly consented to take charge of the papers, 
but he desired, that, before they* were left with him, Buckhmrst 
should lake a lilt ef them, 

Bttckhurst was unprepared for thi^ task; 

Hi^ head was intent on a ball and on Caroline. However, 
he was oUiged to undergo this labour, and when he had fi- 
nished it, Mr. Percy, who happened to be preparing some new 
ieases^f considerable £ums, was so busy, in the midst of his 
papevs, that there was no such thing as touching upon the sub* 
ject of the -ball. At length the ladies of the family appeared, 
and all the parchments were at last out of the way — Buckhurst 
begi»i upon his real business, and said he meant to delay going 
to town a few days longer, because there was to be a ball early 
ID the ensuing -week.*^'' NoUiingmore natural," said Mr. Percy, 
^' than to wish to go 1k> a ball ; yet,'' added he, gravely, ^ when 
a man of henouf gives his prcmiise that nothing shall prevent 
iim fii^w^ ^rnmencing his studies iihmedtately, I did hot expect 
that the first temptation " 

** OhJ my dwr Mr. P«fcy,' ' said Bud^hurst, ende^rouring ro^ 
laugh, away the displeasure, or rather the disappointment which 
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he saw in Mr. Percy's countenance, '^ a few days can make no 
diffierence." 

" Only the difference of a term," said Mr. Percy, *^ and the 
difference between promising and performing. — ^You thought me 
unjust yesterday, when I told you that I feared you would prefer 
present amusement to future happiness." 

*^ Amusement 1" exclaimed Buckhurst, turning suddenly 
towards Caroline,^' do you imagine that is my object?" Then 
approaching her, he said in a low voice, ** It is a natural mis- 
take for you to make, miss Caroline Percy — for you — ^who know 
nothing of love. Amusement 1 It is not amusement that detains 
me— can you think I would stay for a ball, unless I expected to 
meet you there ?" 

** Then I will not go," said Caroline: *• it would be coquetry 
to meet you there, when, as I thought, I had distinctly explained 
to you yesterday " 

'' OhI don't repeat that,"1nterrupted Buckhurst: ** a lady is 
never bound to remember what she said yesterday — especially if 
it were a cruel sentence ; I hope hereafter you will change your 
mind*^— let me live upon hope." 

''I never will give any false hopes," said Caroline ; ''and since 
I cannot add to your happiness, I will take care not to diminish 
it I will not be the cause of your breaking your promise to 
my father : I will not be the means of tempting you to lower your- 
self in his opinion ^I will not go to this ball." 

Buckhurst smiled, wesit on with some common-place raillery 
about cruelty, and took his leave, fancying that Caroline could 
not be in earnest in her threat, as he called it. — ^As his disobe- 
dience would have the excuse of love, fie thought he might ven- 
ture to transgress the letter of the promise. 

When the time came, he went to the ball, almost certain that 
Caroline would break her resolution, as he knew that she had 
never yet been at a puUic assembly, and it was natural that one 
so sure of being admired would be anxious, to. be seen. His 
surprisid and disappointment were great when no Caroline ap- 
neared. 
^He asked Rosamond if her sister waff not well? 

^'Perfectly^welL" 
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** Then why is not she here?" 

'^ Don't you recollect her telling you that she would not 
cxmer 

^' Yesc buti did not think she was in earnest/' 

^'How little you know of Carcdine/' replied Rosamond, ^' if 
you imagine that either in trifles, or in mattery of consequence^ 
she woul^ say one thing and do another." 

^' l%el," said Bockhurst, colouring, ** what thai emphasis on 
she mens. But I did not think you would have reproached me 
so severely. / thought my cousin Rosamond was my friend.'' 
, ^^ So 1 am— -but not a friend to your foults." 

^^ Surely it is no great crime in a young man to like going to 
a ball better than goin^ to the Temple I But I am res^lly con- 
cerned/' continued Buckhurst, '* that I have deprived miss Ca- 
roline Percy of ttie pleasure of being here to-night — and this was 
to have been her first appearance in public-^I am quite sorry.'" 

^' Caroline is not at. all impatient^ appear in public; and as 
to the pleasure of being at a ball, u costs her little to sacrifice 
that, or any pleasure of her own, for the advantage of others." 

'* When miss Caroline Percy said something about ray falling 
in her fother's opinion for such a trifle, I could not guess that 
she was serious." 

<^ She does not," replied Rosamond, ** think it a trifle to I»reak 
a promise." 

^ Buckhurst looked at bis watch. '' The mail-coach will pass 
through this town in. an hour. It shall take me to London — 
Good b'ye — I will not stay another moment — I am gone. I wish 
I had gone yesterdayr-pray,. my dear, good Rosamond, say so 
for me to Caroline." 

At this moment a beautiful young lady, attended by a large 
party, entered the ball-room. Buckhurst stopped to inquire^ho 
she was. 

** Did you never see my sister befote?" replied colonel Hau-:- 
ton — ** Oh 1 1 must introduce you, and you shall dance with her." 

** You do me a great deal of honour — I shall be very happy— 
that is, I should be extremely happy— only unfortunately I am 
under a necessity of setting off immediately for Londonr-I'm 
afraid I shall be too late for the mail— ^Good night." 



Buckhurst made an eflbrt, as he spqbe, lo pMi on ; bat colonel 
Hdnton, burgling iAto one of his htMrselatighs, held him ftst by 
the arm, swore he must be drunk, for that he did not know ifffaaf 
he was saying or doing. 

Comtntssioner Falconer, who now €»m^ up, irhispered to 
Buckhurst, " Are you mad? You can't refose^ou*)! affront 
forerer!" ^ 

•* I can't help it," saft Buckhurst ; ♦* I'm sorry «&r it-2l can- 
not help it." • 

He sfill kept on his way towards the door. 

** But," expostulated the commissioner, followmg bim out, 
** you can surely stay, be introduced, and pay your oompliments 
to the young lady^^you are^ time enobsh for th« mait. Dott't 
affiront people for 'nothing, who may be of the greatest use tc^ 
yon." 

^' But, my dear father, I don^t want people to bef of use to me.'* 

** Well, at any rafe turnback just fo sea what a cbarmlhg 
creature miss Uauton is. Such an entrtel Sonfudi the aira# 
a woman of fashion t every eye riveted-*-lhe whole room in sA^ 
miration of her!" - . ' » 

** I did not see any tiring remaitabte about her," ssiid Budk- 
hurst, turning back to look at her again. ** If you think I 
rfioold affiront^I would net i^tly affront Hauton, who has 
always been so civil to me — FU go and be. introduced and pay 
iaiy compliments, since you say it is neceasary; but I shall not 
atay five minutes." 

Buckhurst tetutned to be introduced to mffis Hauton. This 
young lady was so beautiful that she would^ in all probability, 
have attracted general attention, even if she had not been the 
sister of a man of colonel Uauton's fortune, and the niece of a 
nobleman of lord Oldborough's political consequence ; but un- 
doubtedly these circumstances much increased the power of her 
charms over the imaginations of her admirers. All the gentle- 
men at this ball were unanimous in declaring that she was a 
most fascinating creature. Buckhurst Falconer and Godfrey 
Percy were introduced to her nearly at the same time. 'Godfrey 
asked her to danco*-and Buckhurst could not hdp staying to 
see her. She danced so gracefully, that while he thought to 



bad stayed onif ive BHiugtes, he delayed a ijiuater of an hov. 
llaiiy genttemen were ambiliAiis of the hoooor of miss Hantoa's 
hand; JKit, to their disappoiiiitineiit, ahe decliaed daacing any 
Da«re: and though Backhurst Falconer bad determined not 1^ 
have stayed»'»or to daaoe irkh her, yet an nndefinable perverse 
ettriosity:indu£ed hhn.toidday a few minuto5,.to determine wfae- 
Iher she coBTersed as well as -she danced. The sennd of her 
TiOioe was sweet and aof^ and 4Jliere was an air of langnor in her 
whole person and maniier^ widi an apparent indifference to ge- 
neral admiration, which charmed Godfrey Percy« espedaUy as 
he peseeived that ishe could be animated by his conversation. 
To Siicfchiueflt'« wit she Usteiied with peltteness, but obvtonsly 
witbaut inleiest Boddbnrst looked 9i his watch again — ^but it 
was now too late fior the mail. Rosamond was surprised to see 
him still in the ball-roem. He laid all the blame on his father, 
and. pleaded that he was detained by parental (»rders which he 
eould not disc^My. He sat beside Rosamond at supper» and 
ased jBinch eioqnence to convince her that he had obeyed against 
his will. 

In the mean time Godfrey, seated next to his fiiir partner, bet- 
came :every moment ms)te and mwe sensible of the advantages 
of bis Siituation. Towards the end of supper^ when the buzz of 
general eonversatton increased^ it happened diat somebody 
neiff miss Hauton spoke of a marriage that was likely to take • 
place in the fasfaionaUe world, and all who thought themselves^ 
or who wished to be thought good ^authorities, beg^n to settle 
i^w it wonid be, Mdwhen it would be^ but a gentlemen of God- 
frey's aieqiiaintaiice, who sat next to him, said, in a low voice» 
" It will never be." — " Why?" said Godfrey. — ^The gentleman 
answered in a whisper, ^ * There is an insuperable objection : 
themotker-riion't you recollect ?— the mother was a divorde; 

md no man of sense would venture to marry the daughter ** 

" No, certainly," said Godfrey: " I did not know the fact." 
He turned, as he finished speaking, to ask miss Hautun if she 
would permit him to help her to something that stood before 
him; but to his surprise and alarm he perceive,d that she was 
pide, trembling, and scarcely able to support herself. — Be, for 
the fast lament, thought only that she was taken snddealy ill^ 
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iind he was going to call lady OldborougU's attention to her in- 
disposition-*— but miss Hauton stopped him, and said in a low 
tremulous Voice*-** T^e no notice/' He then poured out a 
iglass of water, put it within her reach, turned away in obedience 
io her wishes, and sat in such a manner as to screen her from 
•observation. A confused recollection now came across his 
mind of his having heard many years ago, when he was a child, 
of the divorce of some lady Anne Hauton, and the truth occurred 
to him, that this was miss Hautoh's mother, and that miss Hau- 
ton had overheard the whisper. 

In a few moments, anxious to see whether she had recovered, 
and yet afraid to distress her by his attention, he half' turned his 
head, and looking down at her plate, asked if she was better. 

" Quite well, thank you." 

He then raised his eyes, and looking as unconcernedly as he 
could, resumed his former attitude, and began some trifling conr 
v^rsation'; but whatever e£Port h^ made to appear the same as 
before, there was some constraint, or some difference in his 
voice and manner, which the young lady perceived — her voice 
immediately changed and faltered — he spoke quickly — ^both spoke 
at the same time, without* knowing what either said or what they 
said themselves— their eyes met, and both were silent— -miss 
Hauton blushed deeply. He saw that his conjecture was rights 
atid she saw, by Godfrey's countenance, that her secret was dis- 
covered: her eyesrfell, she grew'^pale, and inis'tantly fointed. 
Lady Oldl^orough came to her assistance, but she was too 
helpless a fine lady to be of the least use : she could only say 
that it must be the heat of the room, alid that sh6 should faint 
herself in another moment. 

Godfrey whispered to his mother — and miss Hauton was car- 
ried into the open air. Lady Oldborough and her smelling- 
bottle followed. Godfrey, leaving the young lady with them, 
returned quickly to the supper-room, to prevent any one from 
intruding, upon her. He met Buckhttrst Falconer and colonel 
Hauton at the door, and stopped them with assurances that miss 
Hauton had all the assistance she could want. 

" rii tell you what she wants," cried the colonel to Buckhurst, 
^* a jaunt to Cheltenham, which Would do her and me, too, a 
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d^-^'^ieal of g^ood ; for now the races* are over, what the devil 
«haU we do with onrselvea here ? Til rattle Maria off the day 
after to-morrow in my phaeton. No — Buckfaurst, my good fd- 
low, rU drive you in the phaeton, and I'll make lady Oldberongh 
take Maria in the coadi." 

Godfrey Percy, who, as he parsed, could not avoid hearing 
this invitation, did not stay to learn Buckhurst's answer, but 
went instantly into the room. No one, not even the gentleman 
whose whis^ier had occasioned it, had the least suspicion of tlte 
real cause of miss Hauton's indisposition. Lady Oldborough 
had assigned as the occasion of the young lady's illness <^ the 
beat of the room/' and an old medical dowager was eager to 
establish that <^ it was owing to some strawberry ice, as to her 
certain knowledge, ice, in some shape or other, was the cause of 
most of the midchief in the world.'' 

Whilst the partisans of heat and ice were still battling, and 
whilst the dancers had quite forgotten miss Hauton, and every 
thing, but th^nselves, the young lady returned to the room. 
Godfrey went to order Mrs. Percy's carriage, and the Percy 
family left the balL 

. When Godfrey found himself in the carriage with his own fa- 
mily, he began eagerly to talk of miss Hauton; he was anxious 
to know what all and each thought of her, in general, and in 
particular: he talked so much of her, and* seemed so much 
surprised that any body could wish to talk or think of any thing 
else, that Mrs. Perey could not help smiling. Mr. Percy, lean- 
ing back in the carriage, said that he felt inclined to^sleep. 

**To sleep!" repeated Godfrey : ** is it possible that you can 
be sleepy, sir?"^ • - 

"Very possible, my dear son-^it is past four o'clock, I be- 
lieve." • 

Godfrey was silent for some minutes, and be began to think 
ov.er every word and look that had passed between him and miss 
Hauton. He had been only amused with her conversation; and 
charmed by her. grace and beiuty in the beginning of the even- 
ing ; but the sensibility she had afterwards shown had touefeed 
him so much, that he was extremely anxious to interest his lather 
in her favour. He explained the cause of her fainting, and asked 
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whfllber she ^was not nwdi i6 be pitiod. All pitied her — aad 
Grodfrey, encouraged by this pity, "went on to pipre that sha 
ought Hot to be blamed for her mottier'^ faults^ Ifaai nothing 
001^ be more unjust and cruel than to think ill of theinnocenit 
daughter, because her mother had been imprudent 

^'But, Godfrey/' said Rjosamond, '^youseemiabeimsWering 
some one who has attacked miss Hauton — ^whom are you con* 
tending with?" 

#^^ With himself," sadd Mr. Pa'cy. ** His pmdende tells him 
that the gentleman was quite right in saying that no man of 
sense would marry the daughter of a woman who had condacted 
herself ill, and yet he wishes to make anexeepium to the general 
rule in favour of pretty miss Haulon/' 

^* Pretty t My dear bther, she ia a gr^al deal more than 
pretty : if she were only pretty, I should not be so mfueh inter- 
ested about her. But putting her quite out of the questioia, I 
do not a^ee with the general principle that a man should not 
marry the daughter of a woman who has -ceBdneted' herself 

yi." ' 

'< I think you did agree with it till you knew that it applied 
to miss Hauton's case/' said Mr. Percy: '^ as well as I remember, 
Godfrey, I heard you once answer on a shnikr occasion, * No» 
tto«-<I will have nothing to do with any of fiie daughters of that 
mother*^black cats have black kiitens'-— <or *bladL dogs have 
black puppies' — I forget which, you said." 

*^ Whichever it was, I am ashamed of having quoted such, a 
vulgar prqyerb," said Godfrey. 

<< It may be a vulgar proverb, but I doubt whether it be a 
vulgar error," said Mr. Percy : " I have great fjiith in the wis- 
dom of nations. So much so in the present instance, that I own 
I would rather a#on of mine were to marry a well-conducted 
farmer'^ daughter of Aon€«^ jMiretUaye^ than the daughter of an 
iU-conducted lady ^of rank or fashion. The farmer's daugfaier 
might be trained into a gentlewoman^ and might make my son 
at least a faithful wife, which is more than he could expect, or 
than I should expect, from the young lady, who had early seen 
the example of what was bad, and whose predispositions would 
be provided with tfie excuse of the old song," 



fiodfrcy took firent thM, md exokhned a^fsiiifll thBiflfostiee 
of a doctriM n^hich iroald render i^etched for life many young 
^mmen ^h& might possess errery amiable and estiaaable quality^ 
and who could never remedy the miifortane of their birth. tiod< 
fipey urged, that whilst this irould render the good miserable, it 
would be the most probable means of driving the weA from 
deqpair into vice. 

Rosamond eagerly joined her brother's side of the question. 
Mr. Percy, though he knew, be Baid, that he must appear one 
of the ** fathers with flinty hearts," protested that he felt great 
compassion for the unfertnnate individuals, as much as a 
Vf^'was not in love with any of them oonld reasonably be 
peeted to feel. 

*' But now/' contkiticd he, ^^ granting that all the consequences 
which (kMtfr«y has predicted were to follow from my doctrinoy 
yet 1 am inclined to believe that society wonki upon the wholo 
be die gainer by such severity, or, as I am willing to aUow it to 
be, such apparent injustice. The adherence to this principle 
would be the misery, perhaps the ruin, of a few; but would I 
think tend to ttie ^fety and happiness of so many, that the evil 
would be nothing in comparison to the good. The certainty of 
dame descending to the daifghtera would be a powerful meaim 
of deterring mothers firom ill conduct; and might probably ope* 
rate more effectually^ to restraiA Uoentiouaness in Ugh life tbaft 
heavy damages, or the now transient disgrace of public trial and 
divorce. As to the^ apparent injustioe of punishing children for 
flie feults of their parents, it should be considered t)iat in most 
other cases children suffer discredit more or less fov the feulta 
of their parents of whatever kind ; and that, on the other hand, 
they eAjoy the advantage of the good characters which their 
parents estsCblish. This must be so from the necessary effect of 
experience, and from the nature of human belief, except in cases 
where passion operates to destroy or suspend the power of 
reason " 

** That is not my case, I assure you, sir," interrupted Godfrey. 

Mr. Percy smiled, and continued ^^^'^ It appears to me highly, 
advantageous, ttiat ^haraciec^ in general, should descend to 
posterity as weH as ridies or honours, which are, in feet, often 
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the representations, or consequences, in other forms, of different 
parts of character— industry, talents, courage. For instance, in 
the lower ranks of life it is a common sayings, that a good name 
is the richest legacy a woman can Jeave her daughter. This idea 
should be impressed more fuHy than it is upon the higher clases. 
At present, money too frequently form^ a compensation for 
every thing in high life. It is not uncommon to see the natural 
daughters of nien of rank, or of large fortune, portioned so 
magnificently, either with solid gold, or promised family protec-^ 
tian^ that their origin by the mother's side, and the character of 
the mother, are quite forgptten. Can this be advantageous to 
good morals? Surely a mother Uving in op^n defiance of the 
virtue of her sex should not see her illegitimate offispring instead 
of being her shame become her glory. — On the contrary, nothing 
could tend mqre to prevent the ill conduct 6( women in high life 
than the certainty that men who, from their fortune, birth, and 
character, might be deemed the most desil*able matches, would 
shun alliances with the daughters of women of tainted repu- 
tation.'* 

Godfrey eagerly, declared his contempt for those men who 
Hitaurried for money or- ambition either illegitimate or legitimate 
daughters, fie should pe sorry, he said, to do any thing that 
would countepance vice, which ought to be put out of coun- 
tenance by aU means — ^if possible. But he was not the guardian 
of public morals ; and even if he were, he should still think it 
unjust that the innocent should suffier for the guilty. That for 
his Qwn pa^^, if he could put his father's disapprobation out of 
the question, he should easily settle his mind, and overcome all 
objections in a prudential point of view to marrying an amiable 
woman who had had the misfortune to have a worthless 
moth^. • 

Mrs. Percy had not yet given her opinion^-^U eyes turned 
towards her. As usual, she spoke with persuasive gentleness 
and good sense; she marked where each had, in the warmth of 
argument, said more than they intended, and she seized the 
just medium by which all might be conciliated. She said that 
she thought the important point to be considered was, what the 
education of the daughter had been ; on this a prudent man 
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ifir<H]14 form hie opinton^ aoi ob the aiere accident of her birth. 
He iv^ould4nquire wbetblar the girl bad lived with the iil-<x>n- 
ducted lootber^H^ad been in sitnations to be influenced by her 
example, or by that ot the. company which she kept. If such 
had been fte case, Mrs. Percy declared she thought it would be 
imprudent and wrong ip marry tbe daughter. But if the daughter 
had been separated in early childhood from the mother, had never 
been exposed to the influent of her example, had, on the con- 
trary, been educated carefally in strict moral* and religious 
principles, it would be cruel, because unnecessary, to object to 
an alliance with such a woman. The- objection would appear 
inconsistent, as well as unjust, if made by those who professed 
to believe in tbe unlimited power of education. 

Godfrey rubbed his bandd with delight-^Mr. Percy smiled, and 
adtnowledged that be was compelled to admit the truth and 
justice of this statement 

**• Pray do you know, Godfrey," said Rosamond, ^'whether 
miss Hauton lived with her mother, or was educated by her ?" 

^' I cannot tell," said Godfrey, '^ but I wUl make it my busi- 
ness to find out At all events, my dear madam," continued he, 
^* a child cannot decide by whom she will be educated. It is not 
her fanlt if her childhood be passed with a mother who is no fit 
guardian for her." 

" 1 acknowledge," said Mrs. Percy, *• that is her misfortune." 

>' And would you make it an irreparable misfortune?" said 
Godfrey in an expostulatory tone : ''my dear mother — only 
consider." 

"My dear son, I do consider," said Mrs. Percy; **but I 
cannot give up the point of education. I should be very sorry 
to see a son of mine married to a woman who had been in this 
unfortunate predicament. But," added Mrs. Percy, after a few 
minutes* silence, " if from the time her own will and judgment 
could be supposed to act, she had chosen for her companions 
respectable and amiable persons, siud had conducted herself 
with uniform propriety and discretion, I think I might be brought 
to allow of an exception to my general principle." She looked 
at Mr. Percy.' 

'* Undoubtedly," said Mr. Percy, " exceptions must not merely 
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hb s^cywed, but will foroe themselves ia ftvow of' BQjpeiJor 
merit, of-exlraordittoi? ^celfei^ev wMcfa will roe ebote- every 
o&favourable circumstance in any class, in any cendttion of lib 
in which it may ekisi, winch will throw off any stigma h^mever 
dt^graceAd, coonteract all prepoeses^on however potent, rise 
agaittsi all power. of d^eesion^-Tedeem a fiamiiyu^edeeBi a 
race." 

'< Now, fether, you speak like yourself!" eried Godfrey: '^tbis 
is all I ask — all I wish." 

. ^* Aind here," continued ib. Percy, ^' is an adequal^ motrre 
for a good and great mind'— yes, ffr t al >, fo r I believe there, are 
great minds in tibe female as well as in the mal^ part of the 
creation ; I say, here ie an adet^ate motive to excite a woman of 
a good and great mind fo exert herself to struggle against the 
ntt^ortanes of h^ btrtL'^ 

. *^ For instance,^' said Rosamond, '< my sister Caroline is joat 
the kind of womaii, who, if she had been one of these unfortn- 
nate daughters, would have made herself an exception." 
. " Very likely," said Mr. Percy, laughiag ; *^ but why you 
shoald go so &r ont of your way to make an tinfortnttate daughter 
of poor CaroKae> and why you eheuld ptctuce to yourself, as 
0r. Johnson would say, what wodd be probable in an impossible 
situation, I cannot conceive, except for the pleasnne of exira»lising, 
aayou do upon most occasions, a.fine romantic imagination." 

^^ At all events/am perfectly satisfied," said Gfodfrey. ^^ Since 
you admit of exceptions, sir, I agree with you entirely." 

^' No, not entirely. I am sure you cannot agree with me en- 
tirely, untjUi I admit miss Hautoa to be one of my. excepticmsi" 

'^ That will coBiaiin time, if she deserve it," said Mrs. Percy. 
. Godfrey thanked his mother with great warmth, and observed, 
that she was always the most indulgent of friends. 

*^$ut remember my if^" said Mrs. Percy : '< J know.notfaiiig 
of miss Hauton at present, except that she is very pretty, ^nd 
that she has engagiag maf)aers-*-I>o yoq, my dear G^^ey f 

'' Yes, indeed, ma'am, 1 know a great deal more of her." 
, ^* Did you ever see her bi^ve this night?" 

"Never," said Godfrey. 
And at a ball 1" said Mrs.Percf : " you must h^ve wonderinl 
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yeiMiratioa -wto <3lianu^lar.--^]hit. Cupid, tliMgh blindfold, can 
see moie.al a-aingle £^cd tluui a.pfaiiosophio eye cmi discover 
^th tbe mo84 miwite exaakiathm/' 

\*' But, Gnpid out of the qBestion, let me atk you, mother/' 
said Godfrey, ^^ whether you do not] think miss Hauton has 
a gceat deal «>f seusiisiUljf Yon saw that there was ao aflecta- 
tioD in her fainting." 

**^None, none," said Mrs. Percy. 

^^ There, fiitherT' cried Godfrey, inai^endtiag tone; **amd 
sensibilily. is the feutidatioQ of every thing that is moat amiable 
and charming, of every graoe, of every virtue in woman," 

*^ Yes," said Mr. Percy, '' and perhaps of some of their errocs 
and vices* It depends upon how it is governed, whether sensi- 
bility be a carse or a blessing to its possessor, and to society." 

" A curse I" cried Godfrey ; " yes, if a woman be doomed——" 

** Come, come, my dear Godfrey," interrupted Mr. Percy, **do 
not let .us. taUc any more upon the subject just now^ because yon 
are too much interested to reason co<rfly." 

RoflBMnctnd then &ok her turn to taik of what was uppermost 
in her. dio«cht&---Buckhurst Falconer, whom she alternately 
blamed and pitied, aecuaed and defended; sometimes rejoicing 
that Caroline had rejected his suit, sometimes .pitying him for 
his dtsappointment, and refieating fJbat with such talents, frank» 
ness, and generosity of dv^mrition, it was much to be*regrett^. 
that he had not that rectitude of {Minciple, and. steadiness of 
character, which alone eould render hm worthy of Caroline. 
Then passing from compassion for the son to indignation against 
thefiitfaer, she observed, ^'that commissioner Falconer seemed 
determined to cOunteraCtaH fihat was good in his son's disposi- 
tion, that he actually did every thing in his power to encourage 
Buckhurst in a thste for dissipation, as it seemed on purpose to 
keep him in a state of dep^pdenee, and to epslave him to the 

^ I hope, ^Rttth all wl heart, I hope," continned Rosamond, 
'' thai ftidLhmPst wiil have sense and steadiness enough to re* 
fose, but I heard Im feUier supporting diat foi^ish colond 
Hauton' s peranasions, and niging his poor son to go with thoae 
pe<^ to Ghettenham. Now; if om» he gels mto O^i extras 
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vagant, dissipated set^ he will be ruined for ever 1 — ^Adien to all 
hopes of him. He will no more go to the bar than I shall — ^he 
will think of nothing but pleasure ; he will run in debt again, 
and then ferewell principle, and with principley farewell all hopes 
of him. But I think he will have sense and steadiness enough 
to resist his father, and to refuse to accompany this profligate 
patron, colonel Hauton. — Godfrey, what is your opinion? Do 
you think Buckhurst will go ?'' 

''I do not know,'' relied Godfrey : '^in his place I should 
find it very easy, but in my own case, I confess, I should feel it 
difficult, to refuse, if I were pressed to join a part of pleasure 
with miss Hauton." 



CHAPTER V. 



Godfrey Percy went in the morning to inquire after the health 
of his fair partner : this was only a common civility. On his 
way thither, he overtook and joined a party of gentlemen, who 
were also going to Clermont-park. They entered into conversa-- 

4 

tion^ and talked of the preceding night — one of the gentlemen, 
an elderly man, who had not been at the ball, happened to be 
acquainted with miss HautOn, and with her family. Godfrey 
Ifteard from him all the particulars respecting lady Anne Hautpn, 
and was thrown into a melancholy reverie by learning that miss 
Hauton had been educated by this mother, and had always lived 
with her till her ladyship's death, which happened about two 
years before this time. — ^After receiving this intelligence, God- 
frey heard little more of the conversation that passed till he 
reached Clermont^park.--rA number of young people were asr- 
sembled in the music-room practising for a concert. — ^Miss 
Hauton was at the piano-forte whe^a he entered the room : she 
was sitting with her back to the door, surrounded by a crowd 
of amateurs ; she did not see him— he stood behind listening to 
her singing. Her voice was delightful ; but. he was surprised, 
and not pleased, by the choice of her songs : she was singing, 
with sotne other high-bred young ladies, songs which, io use the 
gentlest expression, were too anacreontic — songs which, though 
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sanctioned by fashion,' ^re net such as a young lady of taste 
would prefer, or such as a man of delicacy vrould like to hear 
fipom his sister or his wife. They were nevertheless highly 
applauded by all the audience, except by Godfrey, who remained 
rilent behind the young lady. In the fluctuation of the crowd 
he was pressed nearei' and nearer'to her chair. As she finished 
singing a fa&hionable air, she heard a sigh from the person be- 
hind her. 

** That's your favourite^ I think?" said she, turning round, 
and looking up. ** Mr. Percy! I — I thought it was Mr. Fal- 
conet." Face, neck; hands, suddenly blushed : she stooped for 
a mtisic-book, and searched for some time in that attitude for 
she knew not what, whilst all the gentlemen officiously offered 
Aeir services, and begged only to know for which book she was 
ffioking. 

"Come, come, Maria," cried colonel Hauton, "what the d 

are you about? — Can't you give us another of these? You can't 
be better. Come, you're keeping miss Drakelow." 

"Go on, miss Drakelow, if you please, without me." 

"Impossible. Come, come,' Maria*, what the deuce are 
yoa at?" 

Miss Hauton, afraid to refuse her brother, afraid to provoke 
the comments of the company, began to sing, or rather to at- 
tempt to sing — bet voice faltered; she cleared her throat, and 
began again — ^worse *till, she was out of tune : she aflFecied to 
laugh. Then, pushing back her chair, she rose, drew her veil 
over her face, and said, "I have sung till I have no voice left 
— *oes nobody walk tbis morning f 

" No, no," said colonel Hauton ; " who the deuce would be 
frored with bdng broiled at this time of day? Miss Drakelow 

• 

— ^Miss Chatterton, give us some more music, I beseech you ; 
for- 1 like music better in a morning than at night^— the m*ornings, 
when one can't go out, are so confoundedly long and heavy." 

The younjg ladies played, and miss Hauton seated herself apart 
from the group of musicians, upon a bergerey leaning on her 
haad, ia a melancholy attitude. Buckhurst Falconer followed 
and sat down beside her, endeavouring to entertain her with 
some witty aiiecdote. 

I. » 



She smOed with effort, lisleaed with painfiil altenlioii, and the 
moment the anecdote was ended^ her eyes wandered oat of the 
window. Buckhurst rose, vacated his seat, and before any of 
the other gentlemen who had gathered round cenld avail them- 
selves of that envied place, miss Hauton, complaining of the u^ 
tolerable heat, removed nearer to the window, to an ottoman, 
one half of which was already so fully occupied by a large dog 
of her brother's, that she ^as in no danger from any other, in- 
truder. Some of the gentlemen, who were not blessed with much 
sagacity, foUowedi to talk to her of the beauty of the dog which 
she was stroking ; but to a eulogi^m upon its long ears, and even 
to a <piotation from Shakspeare about dewlaps, she Kstened wilh 
so vacant an air, that her followers gave up the point, and simv 
cessively retired, leaving her to her meditations. Godfrey, wha 
had kept aloof, had in the mean time been looking at some booff 
that lay on a reading table. — Maria JBauton was written in the 
first page of several of them. — ^AU were novels — some FreniA, 
and some German, of a sort which he did not like. 

"What have you there, Mr. Percy?" said miss Hauton.— 
" Nothing worth your notice, I am afraid. I dara say you do 
not like novels." 

" Pardon me, I like scmie novels very much." 

"Which?" said miss Hauton, rising and approaching the 
table. 

" All that are just r^resentatioas of liff and manners, or of 
the human heart," said Godfrey, " provided they a re - " 

" Ah 1 the human heart 1" interrupted miss Bauton : " the heart 
only can understand the heart— whO;, in modem times, can de- 
scribe the h^unan heart?" 

" Not to speak of foreigners— Miss Bumey— Mrs. lachbald — 
Mrs. Opie," said Godfrey. 

" True; and yet I— ^nd yetp— " said miss Hautoa, pausing, 
and sighing. 

" And yet that was not what I was thiokii^ of," she should 
have said, had she finished her sentenoe with the truth ; but this 
not being convenient, she left it ^nished, and bepm a new 
one, with " Some of these novebare sad tradn-J hope Mr. God- 
frey Percy will not judge of my taste by thott: thftiimdil he 



, QQ«4eoioiiig 019 for the erlraes of Bay boolweller, who will «eii^ 
XLS down every thipg aew thtt corner ont." 

Godfrey di^oltiffiod the idea of coodemnlQg or blaming miss 
Bauton's ta^te : '^ ho ^uld not/' ho said* '* bo so presnaiptaonay 
so iaiportinent/' 

" So, then," said she, '' Mr, Oodfiroy Percy is like all the rett 
of hi^ 8^, and I nmtt not expoet to hear the ^uth firom him."— 
She paiided»-and Jooked at a print which he was examining.*-? 
'I I would, however, rather have him speak severely than think 
hardly of me." 

<' He has no right io speak, and certainly no inclination to 
l^iok hardly ctf miss Hauton," replied (Sodfrey, gravely, but with 
an emotion which he in vain endeavoured to suppress. To 
change the conversation, he asked her opinion abont a ^gnre in 
the print She took out her glass, and stooped to look quite 
closely at it.-^'^^Before you utterly condemn me," continued she^ 
speaking in a low voiee,^ *^ consider how feslnoo silences one'a 
better ta^te and feelings, and how difllcaU it is when all around 
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Miss €batterton, miss Drakelow, and some officers of their 
suite came up at this instant; a deputation, they said, to bring 
miss Hafoton back, to favour them with another song, as she 
mmi now have recovered her voice. 

^^Mo^*<»iiQ»*^xcuse me," said she, smiling languidly, ''I beg 
not to be pressed any more, I am really not well — I absolutely 
eannot sing any more this morning. I have already sung so 
much— ^00 much," added she, when the deputation had retired, 
10 that the last words could be heard only by him, for whom 
they were intended- 

Though miss Hauton's apologising Ijius /or her conduct, and 
making a young gentleman, with whom she was but just ac- 
quainted, the judge of her actions, might be deemed a still fur- 
ther proof of her indiser^ion, yet the condescension was so flat- 
tttwg, wd it appeared such an instance of an ingenuous dispo« 
sition, that Godfrey was sensibly touched by it He followed 
tile fair tfanifi to her ottoman, from whidi ^he banished Pompey 
the Great, to make ro^» for him. The recollection of his fe-r 
tbar'^iiMtfMigwerdif bowrerf came across Godfrey- s mind ; be 
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bowed an answer to a motion that invited him to the dangerous 
seat, and continued standing with an air of safe respect. 

" I hope you will have the goodness to express to Mrs. Percy 
how much I felt her kindness to me last night, when — when I 
wanted it so much. There is something so soothing, so gentle, 
so indulgent about Mrs. Percy, so hveabU!" 

** She is. very good, very indulgent, indeed," said Godfirey, in 
a tone of strong affection, — " very lovea 6Ie—^that is the exact 
word." 

" I fear it is not English,'* said miss Hauton. 

" II mirite bien de I'Strey" said Godfrey. 

A profound silence ensued. — Colonel Hauton came up to this 
pair, while they were still silent, and with their eyes fixed upon 
the ground. 

*<D d agreeable you two seem^" cried the colonel.— •* Buck- 
hurst, you have always so much to say for yourself, do help your 
cousin here : I'm sure I know how to pity him, for many a time, 
the morning after a ball, I've been with my partner in just as 
bad a quandary — without a word to throw to a dog." 

■ ** Impossible, surely, colonel, when you had such a fine anima.1 
as this," said Godfrey, caressing Pompey, who lay at his feet. 
"Where did you get this handsome dog?" 

The colonel then entered into the history of Pompey the Great. 
**I was speaking," said miss Hauton, "to Mr. Godfrey Percy 
of his family — ^relations of yours, Mr. Falconer, are not they? 
He has another sister, I think, some one told me, a beautiful 
sister, Caroline, who was not at the ball last night?" 

MYes," said Buckhurst, who looked at this instant also to the 
dog for assistance — " Pompey! — Pompey! — ^poor fellow!" 

" Is miss Caroline Percy like her mother ?" 

"No." 

" Like her father— or her brother ?" 

" Not particularly — Will you honour me with any commands 
for town?— Colonel, have you any?— tl'm just going off with ma- 
jor Clay," said Buckhurst. 

** Not you, •indeed," cried the colonel ; " your father has made 
you over to me, and I won't give you leave of absence, my good 
fellow. — ^You're under orders for Cheltenham to-morrow, my 
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boy ^No reply, sir, — no arguing with yonr commanding of- 
ficer. You've no more to do, but to tell Clay to go without you." 

^'And now/' continued the colonel, returning to Godfrey 
Percy, after Buckhurst had left the room, '^ what hinders you 
from making one of our party? You can't do better. There's 
Maria and lady Oldborough were both wishing it at breakfast-* 
Maria, canH you say something?'' 

Maria's eyes said more than the colonel could have said, if he 
had spoken for, ever. 

*«But, perhaps, Mr. Godfrey Percy may have other engage- 
ments," said she, with a timid persuasive tone, which Godfrey 
found it extremely difficult to resist 

^' Bellamy 1 where the d — ^1 do you come from? — ^Very glad 
^ see you, faith I" cried the colonel, going forward to shake 
hands .with a very handsome man, who had just then entered 
the room. ^' Maria," said colonel Hauton, turning to his sister, 
"don't you know Bellamy? — ^Bellamy," repeated he, coming 
close to her, whilst the gentleman was paying his compliments 
to lady Oldborough, "captain Bellamy, with whom you used 
to waltz every night, you know, at — ^what's the name of the wo- 
man's?" 

" I never waltzed with him but once— or twice, that I re- 
member," said iniss JBauton, "and then because you insisted 
upon it." 

" 1 1 — ^Well, I did very right if I did, because you were keep- 
ing all the world waiting, and I knew you intended to do it at 
last — so I thought you might as well do it at first. But I don't 
know what's the matter with you this morning — ^we must drive a 
little spirit into you at Cheltenham." 

Captain Bellamy came up to pay his respects, or rather his 
compliments, to miss Hauton : there wa% no respect in his man- 
ner, but the confidence of one who had been accustomed to be 
-weH received. • " 

" She has not been well — fainted last night at a ball — Is hip- 
ped this morning ; but we'll get her spirits up again when we 
have her at Cheltenham — We shall be a famous dashing party ! 
I have been beating up for recruits all day — here's one," said 
colonel Hauton, turning to Godfrey Percy. 



<* Excuse me/' «aid <xodft«y, ** I am enga^^ed-^I am obliged 
to join my regiment immediately/' He bow^d gravely to miss 
Hauton-i-wished her a good morning ; and^ Without trusting him- 
«elf to another look, retreated, saying to himsirif, 
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Sir, she's ^urs— Toa faatls bnisli^d firom ^ gftipe i(» soft bltte ; 
From the rosebud you've shaken Us tremalous dew : 
Wbat xou*ve touched you may take.— Pretty iraitctr» adiaur* 



From this moment he mentioned miss Hauton's name vio more 
in his own fomily. His whole mind now seemed, and not only 
seemed, but was, full of military thoaghtd. So quickly in yottth 
4o different and opposite trains of ideas and emotions succeed 
to each other ; and so easy it is, by a timely exerciee of reasoii 
Md self-command, Ix) prevent a /vmcy from becoming a paairioA. 
Perhaps, if his own happiness alone had been in question, God- 
frey might not have shown precisely the ssmie prndence ; fewtoii 
Ulis occasion^ his generosity and honour assisted his discretioil. 
He plainly saw that miss Hauton was not esacUy a woman whMi 
be coukl wish to make his wife— ^nd he was ibo hoiioarable to 
trifle with her affections. ' He was not such a coxcomb as lo 
imagine that, in the course of so slight an acquaintance, he 
eould have made any serious impression on this young kdy^s 
heart : yet he could not but perceive that she had distingaiished 
him from the first hour he was introduced to her; and he was 
aware that, with her extreme sensibility, «nd att unoooupied ima- 
gination, she might rapidly form for htm an attachment that 
might lead to mutual misery. 

Mr. Percy rejoiced in his SiHi'd honourable conduct, ^nd ke 
was particularly pleased by Godfrey's determining to joiii his 
regiment immediately.* Mr. Percy thought it advantageous fer 
the eldest son of a man of fortune to be absent for some fears 
from his home, from his father's estate, tenants, and depend- 
lints, to see something of the wotH, to learn to estivnate himself 
tad others, and thus to have means of becoming a really res- 
|>ectable, enlightened, and useful country gentleman-^naot one 
of those booby squires, born only lo consume 4he fruits df the 
earth, who spend their lives in coursing, shooting, bunting, <»« 



ropmag *, ^^ irho «at, drisky sleep, die» and rot in oUhrion/' Se 
thought it in these times the duty of every young heir to sennt a 
few years, that he might be as able, as wiUing* to join in the 
defence of his country, if necessary. Godfrey went, perhaps, 
beyond his father's ideas upon this subject, for he had an ardent 
desire to go into the army as a profession, and almost regretted 
Aat his being ail eMest son onf^t induce him to forego it after 
a few campaigns. 

Godfrey did not enter into the army from ttie puerile ranily 
of wearing a rod coat and an epaulette^ nor to sare himself the 
trouble of pursuing his studies; nor because he thought the 
any a go^d Imtngei or a happy escape from parental control ; 
nor yet did he consider the military profession as a mercenary 
speculation, in which he waa lo calculate the chance of getting 
into the ikoesy «r over the head, of lieutenant A-<-t-* or captain 

B . He had higher objects; he had a noble ambition to die- 

tinguiA himself. . Not in mere technical phrase, or to grace a 
Immper toast, but in truth, and as a governing principle of ao<- 
lion, he fiolt zeal for the interests of the service. Yet Godfrey 
was not wi&out faults; and of these his parents, 6md as they 
^ere of hifti, were well aware. 

Mrs. Percy, in particular, felt m«ch anxiety, when die mo*- 
ment €xed for hie departure approached ; when she considered 
^k9k he was now lo mis wUh companions very different firom 
those with whom he had hitherto associated, and to be placed 
in a sitaafion where calmness of temper and prudence would 
he move requisite than military courage or generoMty of dis- 
position. • 

'' Well, my dear mother," cried Godfrey, wh^ he came io 
take leave, '^fere you well : if I live, I hope I shall distingunh 
nysdt; and if I fell-^ 

' How sleep the brave, who sink to rest I' " 

^^ Clod bless yon, my dear eon I" said hie mother. She seemed 
to have aneh more to say, but, unable at that moment to ex- 

*See an eloquent address k> ceimtry geliilemen, hi Tosng's AbdaIb Df 
iLgricalture, vol. i. last page. 
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presd it, she turned to her hasbaad, irho knew all she thoaght 
and felt. 

^* My dear Godfrey," said his father, ** I have never troubled 
you "with much advice; but now you are going ft^m me, let me 
advise you to take care that the same enthusiasm which makes 
you think your own country the best country upon earth, your 
own femily the best family in that countryf and your own regi- 
ment the best regiment in the service, all which is becoming a 
good patriot, a good son, and a good soldier, *should go a step 
— a dangerous step farther, and should degenerate into party 
spirit, or what the French call esprit de corps.*^ 

''The French I" cried Godfrey. ''Oh! hang the French I 
Never mind what the French call itj^ sir/' 

"And degenerating into party spirit, or what is called esprit 
de corps" resumed Mr. Percy, smiling, " should, in spite of your 
more enlarged views of the military art and Bcience, and your 
knowledge of all that Alexander and Csesar, and Marshal Saxe 
and Turenne, and the duke of Marlborough apd lord Peterbo- 
rough; elver said or did, persuade you to believe that your bro- 
ther officers, whoever they may be, are the greatest men that 
ever existed, and that their opinions should rule the world, or 
at least should govern you/' 

" More than all the rest, I fear, my dear Godfrey," interposed 
Mrs. Percy, " that, when you do not find the world so good as 
you imagine it to be, you will, by quarrelling with it directly, 
make it worse to you than it really is. But if you discover that 
merit is not always immediately rewarded or promoted, do not 
let your indignation, and — shall I say it — impatience of spirit, 
excite you to , offend your supmors in station, and^ by these 
means, retard your. own advancement." 

" Surely, if I should be treated with injustice, you would not 
have me bear it patiently?" cried Godfrey, turning quickly. 
"In the first place, stay till it happens before you take fire," 
said' his father; " and, in the next place, remember that pa- 
tience, and deference to his superiors, form an indispensable 
part of a young soldier's merit." 

^' Ah I my dear," said Mrs. Percy, looking up at her son 
anxiously, /' if even at this instant, even with us, even at the 



bare imaginatioii of injiistice, yoa take offidneey I fear— I very 
much fear— — " said she, laying her hand upon his arm. 

«' My dearest mother," said Godfrey^ in a softened tone, 
taking his mother's hand in the most respectful and tender man- 
ner, ^^fear nothing for me. I will be as patient as a lamb, rar 
ther than be a source of anxiety to you/' 

'< And now, my good friends, fare ye well I" said Godfrey, 
turning to take leave of his sisters. 

The young soldier departed. His last words, as he got upon 
his horse, were to CaroHne* '' Caroline, you will be married 
before I return." 

But to descend to the common affairs of life. Whilst all these 
visits and balls, coquettings and separations, had been going 
on, the Dutch carpenters had been repairing the wreck ; and, 
firom time to time, complaints had been made of them by Mr. 
Percy's old steward. The careful steward's indignation was 
first excited by their forgetting every night to lock a certain 
gate, with the key of which they had been intrusted. Then they 
had wasted* his master's timber, and various tools were missing 
— they had been twice as long as they ought to have been in 
finishing their work, and now, when the wind was fair, the 
whole ship's crew impatient to sail, and not above half a day's 
. work wanting, the carpenters were smoking and drinking, in- 
stead. of patting their hands to the business. The Dutch car- 
penter, who was at this moment more than half intoxicated, 
answered the steward's, just reproaches with much insolence. 
Mr. Percy, feeling that bis hospitality and good-nature were 
encroached upon. and abused, declared that he would no longer 
permit the Dutchmen to have the use of his house,, and ordered 
his steward to see that they quitted it immediately. 

These men, and all belonging to them, consequently left the 
place in a few hours ; whatever remained to be done to the ves- 
sel was finished that evening, and she sailed, to the great joy of 
her whole crew, and of Mr. Percy's steward, who, when he 
brought the news*of this event to his master, protested that he 
was as glad as if any body had given him twenty golden guineas, 
that he had at last got safely rid of these ill-mannered drunken 
fellows, who,, after all his master had done for them, never so 



orach as said '^4han)L yoo," and who bad wasted and spoiled 
more by their carelessness than their heads were worth. 

Alasl he little knew at that moment how much more bis mas- 
ter was to lose by their carelessness, and he rejoiced too soon 
at having got rid of them. 

In the middle of the night the fomily were alarmed by the cry 
of fire !-*-A fire had broken out in the oat-house, which had been 
lent to the Dutchmen; before it was discovered, the roof was in 
a blaee; the wind nnfortunalely blew towards a bay-*rick, which 
was soon in flames, and the burning hay spread the fire to a 
considerable distance, till it caught the veranda at the east wing 
of the dweliing-house. One of the servants, who slept in that 
part of the house,, was awakened by the light from the burning 
veranda, but by ike time tiie alarm was given, and before flie 
£imi]y could get oat of their rooms, the flames had reached Mr. 
Percy's study, which contained his most valuable papers. Mr^ 
P^cy,' whose voice all his family, in the midst of their terror 
and confusion, obeyed, directed with great presence of mind 
what should be done by each. He sent one to open a cistern 
of water at the top of the house^ and to let it flow over the t^of, 
another to Jbear down the trellis next the part that was on fire; 
others he despatched for barrows^U of wet mcgiar from a heap 
which was in a back yard near Ae house; oHiers he stained 
in readiness to throw the mortiir where it was most needful to 
extinguish the flames, ^r to prevefft their eommunicatmg with 
the rest of .ttie building. He went himself to the place where 
the fire raged with ftie greatest violence, whilst his wife and 
danghters were giving out from the study the valuable papers, 
which, afe he Erected, were iJhrown in one heap in the lawn j aia 
sufficient distance from the house to prevent any ^laager of their 
l^eing burnt — most of them wene in tin cases that were easily re- 
»oved — the loose papers and books were put into baskets, and 
covered with wet blankets, so tb«t Hie pieces of the burning 
trellis, which fell upon them as they were carried out^ did them 
wo injury. It was wonderful wifli what silence, order, and 
'despatch, this went on, whilst three females, instead of shrieking 
and fainting, combined to do what was useful and prudent, fa 
apile of an Mr. Percy'fl exertions, however, the flames burst in 



ftom the barning treltift tliroiigh one of Uw windows of die 
ttttdy, before the men oonld tear down the shutters and archi^ 
Iravesy as he had ordered. The fire oatight the wood-work, and 
nn along the book-^elres on one side of the wall with terrible 
rapidity, so that the whole room was, in a few minutes^ in a 
blBte^^theY were forced to leave it before they bad carrisd out 
many of the books* Some old papers remained in the presses, 
supposed to be duplicates, and of no consequence. This whole 
wing of the house they were <rfriiged to abandon to the flames, 
but the fire was stopped in its progress at last> and the princ^ 
pal pari t^ the mansion was preserved by wet mortar, according 
to Mr. Percy's judicious order^ by the prompt <d>edience and 
by the unanimity of all who assisted. 

The next morning, the family saw the melancholy spectacle 
Of a heap of ruins in the place of that library which they all 
loved so much. However, it was their disposition to make the 
best of misfortanes ; instead of deploring what they had lost, 
they rejoiced in having suffered so Kttle and saved so much* 
They pavticolarly rejoiced 4hat no lives had been sacrificed;*— 
Mr. Percy dedared, that for his own part, he would willingly 
tindergo mrueh grsater pecuniary loss, to hate had the satisfae- 
lioii of seeing in all liis family so wwh presence of mind, and 
M much freedom from selfiAvess, as they had shown upon this 
-occasion. r 

When he said soiuething of this sort^ befbre his servants, who 
l^re ail assembled, it was observed that one of (hem> a very old 
mrse, looked immediatety at Cavotine, then tifibed np her hands 
and eyes to Heaven, in silent gratitude. Upon inqniry it ap- 
peared, ^hat in the confusion ^nd terror, wlien tiie alarm had 
Drst been raised, the nurse had been forgotten, or it had been 
friLen for gramted that she had gone home to ber owa cottage 
flie preceding evening. 

Careflihe, however, recollected her, and r«n to her room, which 
was in iilie attic story over the library. 

When Caroline opened the door, e/he Couhl scarcely see the 
bed. She made her way *o it, however, got old Martiha smi «f 
Ihe room, and with great dittci^y brought the bewildered, de- 
crepit creature, safely down a small staircase, which the flames 
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had not then reached. — ^NoUiing pould exceed . her gratitude ; 
with eyes streaming with tears, and a head shaking with strong 
emotion, she delighted in relating all these circumstances, and 
declared that none but miss Caroline could have persuaded her 
to go down that staircase, when she saw all below in flames. . 

Mr. Percy's first care was to look over his papers, to see whe- 
ther any were missing. — ^To his consternation, one valuable 
deed, a deed by which he held the whole Percy estate, was 
nowhere to be found. He. had particular reason for. being 
alarmed by the loss of this paper. — The heir at law to this estate 
had long been lying in wait to make an attack upon him. — 
Aware of this, Mr. Percy took all prudent means to conceal the 
loss of this paper, and he cautioned his whole famUy never to 
mention it. 

It happened about this time, that a poor old man, to whom 
Buckhurst Falconer had given that puppy which his brother 
John had sq bitterly regretted, came to Mr. Percy to complain 
,that the dog had brought him into great trouble. .The puppy 
had grown into a dog, and of this the old man had forgotten to 
give notice to the tax-gatherer. Mr. Percy perceiving clearly 
that the man had no design to defraud, and pitying him for 
having thus by his ignorance or carelessness subjected himself 
to the heavy penalty of ten pounds, which, without selling his 
. only COW9 be was unable to pay, advised him to state the simple 
fact in a petition, and Mr. Percy promised to transmit this peti- 
tion to government, with a memorial against. the tax-gatherer, 
who had been accused, in n;iany' i^nstancep, of oppressive and 
corrupt conduct. He had hitherto defied all complains^nts,. be- 
cause he was armed strong in law by an attorney who was his 
near relation — an attorney of th^ name of Sharje, whose cun- 
ning and skill in the doubles and mazes of his profession, and 
whose active and vindictive temper, had rendered him the terror 
of the neighbourhood. Not only the poor but the rich feared 
him, for he never failed to devise means of revenging himself 
wherever he was offended. He one morning waited on Mr. 
Percy, to speak to him about the memorial, which, he under- 
stood, Mr. Percy was drawing np against Mr. Bates, the tax- 
gatherer. • 
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" Perhaps, Mr, Percy," said he, "you don't know that Mr. 
Bates is my near relation." 

Mr. Percy replied, that he had not known it ; but that now 
that he did, he could not perceive how that altered the business; 
as be interfered, not from any private' motive, but from a sense 
of public justice, which made him desire to remove a person 
from a situation for which he had shown himself utterly unfit. 

Mr. Sharpe smiled a malicious smile, and declared that*, for 
his part, he did not pretend to be a reformer of abuses : he 
thought, in the present times, that genOemen who wished well 
to their king and the peace of the country ought not to be for- 
ward to lend their names to popular discontents, and should 
not' embarrass government with petty complaints. Gentlemen 
could never foresee where such things would end, and therefore, 
in the existing circumstances^ they ought surely to endeavour to 
strengthen, instead of weakening, the hands of government. 

To this commonplace canty by which all sorts of corruption 
and all public delinquents 'might be screened, and by which 
selfishness and fraud hope to pass for loyalty and love of the 
peace of the country, Mr. Percy did not attempt or rather did not 
deign any reply. 

Mr. Sharpe then insinuated, that lord Oldborough, who had 
put Bates into his present situation, would be displeased by a 

■ 

c<Mnplaint against him. Mr. Sharpe observed, that lord Oldbo* 
rough was remarkable for standing steadily by* all the persons 
whom be appointed, and that, if Mr. Percy persisted in this at- 
tack; he would probably not find himself thanked by his own 
relations, the Falconers. • 

This hint produced no effect : so at last Mr. Sharpe Concluded, 
by saying, with an air of prodigious legal assurance, that for 
his own part he was quite at ease about the result of the affair, 
for he was confident that, when: the matter came to be properly 
inquired into, and the witnesses to be cross-examined, no mal- 
practices could be brought home to his relation. 

Then Mr. Percy observed, that a memorial, praying to have 
the circumstances inquired into, could be no disadvantage to 
Mr. Bates, but the contrary, as it would tend to prove his inno- 
cence publicly, and to remove the prejudice which now subsisted 



ag«iii0t him.'**4Ir. Percy, ^o kad die meoAorial at tbis Uoie in 
his hand, deliberately folded it up, and directed it 

«< Then, air/' cried Mr* Sharpe, 'put; off biB guard by anger, 
'^ since you are determined to throw aw4y the c^cabbard, yoi 
eannot be a^priaed if I do the same." 

Mr. Perey« asiiling, aaid that he feared na«word but the aword 
of justice, vbicdii could not &U on his head^ while he was doing 
whatwaa just As be spoke, be prepared to seal the memonal. 

Mr. Sharpens habitual caution recurring in ^he space of a second 
or twO) he begged pardon if seal- for his relation had hurried bun 
into any unbecoming warmth of expression^ and stretching out 
his hand eagerly to stOf> Mr« Percy, as he was going to presa 
down the seal, ^^ Give »e leave^ sir," said he, *< give me leave to 
run my eye over that meaK]dalT**may I beg, before you seal it#" 

'^ And welciHne,^' said Mr. Percy, putting the paper into hja 
hand : '' all ihat I do shall be done openly and foirly." 

The attorney toidL possession of the memorial, and began to 
con it over. As be was reading it, be happened to stand in a 
recessed window, so that he <x>uld not easily be seen by ally 
pisson who entered the room ; at this moment Rosamond came 
in suddenly, exclaiming^ as she held up a huge unfolded parcb^ 
ment, ^' Tve found it l-^I've found it* my dear fattier l«^I do be- 
lieve Ibis is sir John Perey'a deed that was lost I-^I always said it 
was not burned— —What's the matter?— What do yon mean? 
«-N(d>ody can hear me ; the outer door is shut^-^-^Perhaps tbia 
is only a copy.— It is not signed or sealed, but I suppose-— «** 

Here she stopped short, for she saw Mr. Kbarpe-^^-^w^he looked 
so much astounded, that even^f he had not heard all she had 
aaid* her eountenamse would have excited bis curiosity. The 
attorney had faeanl every aj^lable she had uttered, and he knew 
enough of Mr. Percy's affairs to comprehend the foU extent of 
the advantage 4iat might be made of this discovery. He ooollf 
retarned the memodal acknowledging tiiat it was drawn up 
with much moderatien and abiJitr, but regretting that Mr. Peref 
should think it neees sary to ^end it^ and oonducfog with a few 
general expressiotts of the regard be bad alwaya folt for th« 
fimitty, be took Us leave* 

^' iJl ia aafor oried Koivnoiid, u toon u 9t» beard At 



hrafle door shot after lie was gone. << All is safc, thaak Hea- 
ven I — ^for that niaa'ft head was luckily so fiill <tf this memorial, 
that he .never heard one word I said/' 

Mr. Percy was of a'diCfereat opiaion : he was persuaded that 
the attorney would not neglect 'so fine an opportunity of r<^ 
yenge« Sharpe had formerly been employed in suits of sir Ro- 
bert P^cy, the heir at law. Here was now the {Mromise of a law- 
siut, that would at all events put a great deal of money into the 
pockets of the lawyers, and a considerate gratuity would be 
ensured to the person who should first inform m Robert of the 
loss of the important conveyance. 

Mr. Percy's opinion of the revengeful nature of Sharpe, and 
his percep^n that he was in the solicitor's power, did not^ how- 
ever, make any change in his resolution about the memorial.*- 
It was sent, and Rates was turned out of his office. For some 
time nothing more was heard of M^. Sharpe.— Mr. Percy, for 
many months afterward, was busied in rebuilding that part of 
his house which had been destroyed by the fire ; and as he was 
naturally of a sanguine temper, little inclined to occupy himself 
with cabals and quarrels, the transaction concerning Rates, and 
even the attorney's threat of throwing away the scabbard, passed 
from his mind. The family pursued tiie happy tenour of their 
liv-es, without reqiembering that there was such a being as Mr. 
solicitor Sharpe. 



CHAPTER VI. 

At the time of the fir« at Percyrhall, a painted glass window 
in the passage^-^e dboidd say the gallery— *-leading to the study, 
hadheen destceyed.—- Old Martilia, whose life Caroline had saved, 
had a sen, who possessed some tal^iis as a painter, and who had 
learnt the art oS painting on glass. He had been eilrly in his 
Ufe assisted by the Percy £anadly,and dearons to o&r some small 
testimeny of his gratitwk, he begged permission to paint a new 
window ftnr ihe gallery^— He chose for Us subject the fire, and 
tlie moneiit when Canoline was assisting bis* decrepit mother 
down the ^itageKm etakcaae^— The pMating was finished uo* 
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known to Caroline, and put up on her birthday, when she had 
just attained her eighteenth year. This was the only circum- 
stance worth recording which the biographer can find noted in 
the family annals at this period. In this dearth of events, may 
we take the liberty of introducing, according to the fashion of 
modern biography, a few private letters? They are written by 
persons of vhom the reader as yet knows nothing — ^Mr. Percy's 
second and third sons, Alfred and Erasmus. Alfred was a bar- 
rister ; Erasmus a physician : they were both at this time in Lon- 
don, just commencing their professional career.^ Their charac- 
ters but let their characters «peak for themselves in their let- 

ters, else neither their letters nor their characters can be worth 
attention. 

ALFRED PERCY TO HIS FATHER. ""' ' 




** MY DEAR FATHER, • 

" Thank you for the books — ^I have been reading hard lately, 
for I have still, alas I leisure enough to read. I cannot expect to 
be employed, or to have fees for some time to come. I am armed 
with patience — I am told that I have got through the worst part 
of my profession, the reading of dry law. This is tiresome 
enough, to be sure ; but I think the courting of attorneys and 
solicitors is the worst part of the beginning of my profession: 
for this 1 was not, aijd I believe I never shall be, sufficiently 
prepared. I give them no dinners, and they neglect me ; yet 
I hope I pay them proper attention. To make amends, how- 
ever, I have been so fortunate as to form acquaintance with 
some gentlemen of the bar, who possess enlarged minds and 
general knowledge : their conversation is of the greatest use and 
pleasure to me. But many barristers here are men who live 
entirely among themselves, with their heads in their green bags, 
and their souls narrowed to a point : mere machines for draw- 
ing pleas and rejoinders. 

" I remember Burke asserts (and I was once, with true pro- 
fessional party-spirit, angry with him for the assertion) that the 
study of the law has acontractile power on the mind : I am now 
convinced it has, from what I see and what I feel ; therefore I will 
do all I can to counteract this contraction by the expansive force 
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of literaiture. I lose no opportunity of niaking acquaintance 
ynlAi literary men, and cultivating their society. The other day* 
at AKikkam's library, I met with a man of considerable talents 
"-^tt Mr. Temple : he was looking for a passage in the life of the 
lord4Leeper Guildford, which I happened to know. This brought 
us into a conversation, with which we were mutually so well 
pleased^ that we agreed to dine together for further information 

--and we soon knew all that was to be known of each other's 

« 

history. 

** Temple is of a very good family — ^though the younger son 
of a younger brother. He was brought up by his grandfather, 
with whom he was a fevourite. Accustomed, from his child- 
hood, to live with the rich and great, to see a grand establish- 
ment, to be waited upon, to have servants, horses, carriages at 
his command, and always to consider himself as a part of a 
fomil^ who possessed every thing they could wish for in life; 
he says, he almost forgot, or rather never thought of the time 
wfien he wa? to have nothing, and when he should be obliged to 
provide entirely for himself. Fortunately for him, his grand- 
father having early discerned that he had considerable talents, 
determined that he should haVe all the advantages of education, 
which he thought would prepare him to shine in parliament. — 
His grandfather, however, died when Temple was yet scarcely 
eij^teen. — ^He had put off writing a codicil to his will, by which 
Temple lost the provision intended for him. — ^AU hopes of being 
brought into parliament were over. His uncle, who succeeded 
to the estate, had sons of his own. There were femily jealou- 
sies, and young Temple, as having been a favourite, was dis- 
liked. — ^Promises were made by other relations, and by former 
friends, and by these he was amused and misled for some time ; 
but he found he was only wasting his life, attending upon these 
great relations. The unkindness and falsehood of some, and 
the haughty neglect of others, hurt his high spirit, and roused 
his strong indignation. — He, in his turn, neglected and offended, 
was cast off at last, or forgotten by most of the fine protnisers. 
— At which, he says, he has had reason to rejoice, for this 
threw him upon his own resources, and made him exert his own 
mind. — ^He applied, in earnest, to prepare himself for the pro- 
I. 6 
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fessioR for which he was best fitted, and went lo the bar. — Now 
domes the part of his history for which be, with reason, blain^ 
himself. He was disgusted, not so much by the labour,, af by 
the many disagreeable circumstances, which necessarily oc^^ur 
in the beginning of a barrister's oourse. He could not bear the 
waiting in the courts, or on circuit, without business, without 
notice. He thought his merit would never make its way^ and 
was provoked by seeing two or three stupid fellows pushed on 
by solicitors, or helped up by judges. — He had so much know- 
ledge, talent, and eloquence, that he must in time have, made a 
great figure, and would undoubtedly have ris^n to the first dig- 
nities, had he persevered ; but he sacrificed himself to ptqoe 
and impatience. He quitted the bar» and the very sununer aft«r 
be had left it, thi^ illness of a senior HX>iinsel on that circuit 
afforded an opportunity where Tpmple would have been called 
upon, and where he could fully have displayed his talenli. 
Once kno^n, such a man would have been always distinguished. 
•^He now bitterly regrets that he abandoned bis profession.'^ 
This imprudence gave his friends a fair excuse for casting him 
off; but, he says, their neglect grieves him not, for he had it- 
solved never more to trust to their promises, or to stoop to ap{^ 
to them for patronage. He has been these last two yesors in an 
pbscure garret writing for bread. He says, however, that be is 
fiure he is happier, even in this situation, than are some of his i^Wr 
Mns at this instant, who are struggling in poverty to bf gwted, 
or to keep up a family name, and he'would not cbaoge pbusfls 
with those who are in a state of idle and opprobrious depend- 
ence. I understand (remember, this is a secret between our- 
selves], I understand that secretary Cunningham Falcone has 
found him out, and makes good use of his p^Uj but pa^s him 
shabbily. Temple is too much a man of honour to fieacfc. So 
lord Oldborough knows nothing of the matter ; and CunAingbwi 
gets half his business done, and supplies ail his de&Qieneie9^.by 
fneans of this poor drudging genius. Perhaps I have tired yeu 
with . this history of my new friend ; but be has iaterested me 
wtremely i-r-he has faults oertainly, perhaps too high % spiul* 
too mueh. sensibility ; but he has, juch strict integrity, sa HMih 
l^evosity of miady and souMthing so engaging in Ub maiiMi^y 
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(b&t I cftQOOt help loYiHg, admiring, aad pitying him — that last 
gentiment^ however, I am obliged to conceal, for he voold^nbt 

beair it 

't I see very litfle of Erasmus. He has been in the country 
this fortnight with some patient. I long for his return — I will 
make the inquiries you desire about BuQkhurst Falconer. 

Your affectionate son, 

Alfred Percy. 

** P.S. Yes, my dear Rosamond, I shall be obliged to.yoa far 
the flower-roots for my landlady*s daughter." 



LETTER FROM ERASMUS TO HIS FATHER. 
« mr MUR VATBU, 

** Pray do not feel disappointed when I tell you that I am not 
getting on quite so £ast as I expected. I assure you, however, 
ihat 1 have not neglected any honourable means of bringing 
myself into notice. But it is very difficult for a young man to 
rifle without puffing, or using low meaB». 

" I met lady Jane Granville a few days ago. She is net in 
charity with you, or with Caroline, and her manner towards me 
was at first eold and haughty. Aa I knew tibat her invitation to 
Caroline was kindly meant, and as I was sure you were anxious 
that she shonld not c<Hitinuie di^ieased, I said what I could to 
'explain and ccmeciliate. Slie stopped me short with, ^ we had 
better ntot enter upon that subject, sir, if you please; but as you 
hnd nothing to do with that business^ it can make no differenee 
m my kind cfispositiotts toward you.'— She then inquired what 
W^e my own prospects^ plans, Mid means of getting forward. 
She gave mte a note to ^r Amyas Courtney^ a iiashionable physi- 
dan^and a great fiatvourile of hers. — She told me that he had 
fennerly been aofuainted with some of my femiiy, and she so 
strongly urged me to wait upon him, that to avoid offending her 
kdysbip^ I promised to avail mysdf oC her inlroduition. 

^^ 1 caHedk sarond tines iaofeve I fouad m Amyas at Wme; 
M last, by appoiaitmoni, I went to bveakftist With him one morn- 
iBg Wheft he wis oonfiMd to the heuae by an m/InmsA. He 
veceived me in the most courteous maaiier-HreooUeeled to hme 
danced with my mother years ago, at a bii& al lord SdiMbedy's 
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-—professed the greatest respect for the name of Percy— asked 
me various questions about my grandfather^ which I could not 
answer — and paid you more compliments than I can reniember. 
Sir Amyas is certainly the prettiest behaved physician breathing, 
with the sweetest assortment of tittle-tattle, with an inexhaus^ 
tible fund of anecdote and compliments for the great, and an 
intimate acquaintance with the fair and fashionable. He has 
also the happiest art of speaking a vast deal, and yet saying 
nothing ; seeming to give an opinion, without ever committing 
himself. — The address with whibh he avoids contested points of 
science, and the art with which he displays his superficial know- 
ledge, and conceals his want of depth, is truly amusing. He 
slid away from science as soon asr be could, to politics, where 
he kept safe in commonplace newspaper phrases ; and in the 
happy persuasion that every thing is foi: the best, and that every 
man in power, let him be of what party he may, can do no 
wrong. He did not seem quite satisfied with my countenance 
as he spoke, and once or twice paused for my acquiescence—- 
in vain. 

" We were interrupted by the entrance of a Mr. Gresbam, 
a rich merchant, who came to look at a picture which sir Amyas 
shows as a true Titian. Mr. Gresham spoke, as I thought, with 
much good sense and taste about it, and sir Amyas talked a 
great deal of amateur-nonsense. Still in the same namby-pamby 
style, and with the same soft voice and sweet smile, sir Amyas 
talked on of pictures and battles, and carnage and levees, and 
drawing-rooms and balls, and butterflies. — ^He has a museum 
for the ladies, and he took me to look at it — ^Sad was the hour 
and luckless was the day! — Among his shells was one upon 
which he peculiarly prided himself, and which he showed me as 
an unique. I was, I assure you, prudently silent till he pressed 
for my opinion, and then I could not avoid confessing that I 
suspected it to be a made-shell, madef Caroline knows how, by 
the application of acids. The countenance of sir Amyas clouded 
over, and I saw that I at this moment lost all chance of his fu- 
ture favour; He made me some fine speeches, when I was 
going away, and dwelt upon his great desire to oblige any fHend 
of lady Jane GranvOle's. 
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^' A few days afterwards I saw her ladyship again, and found 
by her manner, that she had not been satisfied by sir Amyas 
Courtney's report of me. She pressed me to tell her all that 
had passed between us. She was provoked by my imprudence, 
as she called it, about (he shell, and exhorted me to repair it by 
future attentions and complaisance. When I declined paying 
court io sir Amyas, as inconsistent with my ideas and feelings 
of independence, her ladyship grew angry — said that my fother 
had inspired all his sons with absurd notions of independence, 
which would prevent their rising in the world, or succeeding in 
any profession. I believe I then grew waqoa in defence of my 
father w)^ myself. The conclusion of the whole was, that we 
remained of our own opinions, and that her ladyship protested 
she would never more attempt to serve us. Alfred has called 
since on lady Jane, but has not been admitted. I am sorry that 
I too have offended her, for I really like her, and am grateful 
for her kindness, but I cannot court her patronage, nor bend to 

her idol, sir Amyas. — 

« * # • * 

Your affectionate son, 

Ebasmus Percy." 

LETTER FROM ERASMUS PERCY TO IflS FATHER. 
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MT bKAR FATHER, 



** I told you in my last how I lost all hopes of fevour from 
sir Amyas Courtney, and how determined I was not to bend to 
him. — On some occasion soon afterwards, this determination 
appeared, and recommended me immediately to the notice of a 
certain Dr. Frump|on, who is the antagonist and sworn foe to 
sir Amyas.— Do you know who Dr. Frumpton is — and who he 
was — and how he has risen to his present height ? 

** He was a farrier in a remote county; he began by persuad- 
ing the country people in his neighbourhood that he had a spe- 
cific for the bite of a mad dog. 

" It happened that he cured an old dowager's favourite wait* 
ing-maid, who had been bitten by a cross lap-dog, which her 



serrants pfonomoed lo be mad, tet they nigbt fasre an exoose 
ftir banging it. 

** The ftinie of this care im spfead by the dovager amoBg 
her numerous aeqaaintanoe in ioim and conatry. 

^< Then he took agues — and aflenrards scrofola under btsfvo- 
tedion; patronised by his old dowager-«and hi^ky iutMnne of Ua 
d es per ate quackery , Dr. Frumpton'e reputation rapidly increased, 
and from difBerent counties fbob came to eonsalt him. Hia 
manners irere bearish even to persons of quality who resorted 
to his den, but these brutal manners tmpasMl upon many ; heigfat- 
ened the ideaof hisicottfideftee in himself, and commanded tba 
submission of the timid. — His tone grew higher and hig]|0r, and 
hfl> more and more easily bullied tiie credulity of man and woman- 
kind. — ^It -seems tfiat either extreme of soft and poKshed, or of 
rough and brutal manner, can succeed with ci^rtain physician*. 
'^Dr. RrumpiOB'e name, and Ih*. Frumplon'a wonderful cuvea, 
were In every newspaper, and in erery ahopMwindow. Mo num 
ever puffed himself better even in this puffing age .-^ffiasuecesu 
was viewed with scornful, yet with jealous eyes by the regular 
bred physicians, and they did all they could to keep him dowa 
—sir Amyas Courtney in particular, who would never call him 
any thing but that farrier^ making what noise he could about 
Frumpton's practising without a diploma. In pure spite, 
Frumptou took to learning — ^late as it was, he put himself to 
school — ^with virulent zeal he read and crammed till. Heaven 
knows how 1 he accomplished getting a diploma — stood all pre- 
scribed examinations, and has grinned defiwoe ever Mnce at 
sir Amyas« 

*^ Frumpton, detlgbted with the story of the mads skdl^ and 
eoneeiving me to be the enemy of his enemy, resolved, as 
he declared, to take me by the hand ; and, sueh is the magicd 
deeeption of self^ore, that his apparent friendliness towards me 
made him appear quite agreeable, and notwithstanding aH that 
I had heard and known of him, I fancied his brutality was frank- 
ness, and his presumption strength of character. — ^1 gave him 
credit especially for a happy instinct for true merit, and an ho- 
nourable antipathy to Hattery and meanness. — ^The manner in 
which he pronounced the words, fawning puppy I applied to sir 
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jkmyaftfkmrtftey, pleased ine peculiariy^-^md I had just exalted 
Frumpion into a great man, and an original genius, irhen he ftA 
fiat to the level, and below the level of common mortals. 

*^ It happened, as I was walking home with him, we were stop<r 
ped hi die street by a crowd, which had gathered round a poor 
man, who had fellen from a scaffold, and had broken his leg. 
Dr. Frampton immediately said, ' send for Bland, flie surgeon, 
who lives at the comer ot the street.' The poor man was cai^ 
lied into a shop ; we followed him. 1 found that his leg, besidef 
being broken, was terrfcly bruised and cut. The surgeon in a 
few minutes arrived. ' Mr. Bland, it seems, is a j9ro//^/of Frump- 
foil's, who formerly practised human ferriery under him. 

Y Mr. Bland, after slightly looking at it, said, * the leg must 
eome off, the sooner the better.' The man, perceiving that I 
pitied him, cast such a beseeching look at me, as made me in-^ 
terpose, impertinently perhaps, but I could not resiist it. I for-^ 
get what I said ; but I know tfie sense of it was, that I thought 
the poor fellow's leg could and ought to be saved.— I remember 
Dr. Frumpton glared upon me instantly with eyes of fury, and 
asked how I dared to interfere in a surgical case; and to contra- 
dict bis friend, Mr. Bland, a surgeon ! 

" They prepared for the operation — the surgeon whipped on 
lis mittens--»the poet man, who was almost fainting with loss of 
Uood, east anottier piteous look at me, and said, in an Irish ao« 
6ent, * Long Hfe io you, dear ! — and don't let'm — ^for what will I 
be without a legt And my wife and children!' 

*' He feH back fn a swoon, and 1 sprung between the surgeon 
and him; tnsisting that, as he had appealed to me, he should be 
left to me ; and declared that I would have him carried to St. 
George's hospital, ^efe 1 knew he' would be taken care of pro-^ 
perty. 

" Frumpton stamped, and scarcely articulate with rage, bade 
■** * stir the man at my peril!' adding expressiops injurious to 
fte hospital, with the governors of which he had some quarrel. 
I made a sign to^ the workmen who had brought in <lie wounded 
man ; they lifted him instantly, and carried him out before me ; 
•nd one of them, being his countryman} followed, crying aloud, 
• SuecesB to yenr honour 1 and may you n$ver want a friend V 
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'^FrumptoQ seized him by both shoulders^ and pashiag him 
out of the house, exclaimed, ^ Success, by 6— p, be shall never 
have, if I can help it I He has lost a friend such as he can nev^r 
get again.-^By 6 — , I'll ma^e him repent this V 
' ^* Unmoved by these denunciations, I pursued fuy way U> the 
hospital. You know in what an admirable manner the London 
hospitals are conducted. — ^At St. George's, ' this poor man was 
received, and attended with the greatest care and skill. The 
surgeon who has taken charge of him assures me that his leg 
will, a month hence, be as useful as. any leg in London. 

*' Dr. Frumpton and Mr. Bland have, I find, loudly complained 

of my interference, as contrary to all medical etiquette Eti^ 

quette! — ^from Frumpton 1 — ^The story has been told with many 
exaggerations, and always to my disadvantage. — I cannot, how- 
ever, repent. — ^Let me lo^e what I may, I am satisfied with the 
pleasure of seeing the poor man in a way to do well. Pray let 
me hear from you, my dear father, and say, if you can, that you 
think me right.— Thank Caroline for her letter. *♦♦****♦ 

Your affectionate 
Erasmus Percy." 

LETTER FROM ALFRED. 

^^My dear &ther, I have made all possible inquiries about 
Buckhurst Falconer. He staid at Cheltenham till about a month 
ago with the Hautons, and I hear attended miss Hauton every 
where : but I do not think there is any reason to believe the re- 
port of his paying his addresses to her. The public atteniioii he 
showed her was, in my opinion, designed only to pique Caroline, 
whom, I'm persuaded, he thinks (between the fits of half a dozen 
other fancies) the first^pf women — as he always calls her. Ro- 
samond need not waste much pity on him. He is an outrof-sight- 
out-of-'mind man. The pleasure of the present moment is all in 
all- with him.«— He has many good pmnts in his disposition, but 
Caroline had penetration enough to see that his character would 
never suit ]^rs; and 1 rejoice that she gave hiip a decided re- 
fusal. 

^' Since he came to town, he has, by his convivial powers, his 
good stories, good songs, and knack of mimicry, made himself so 



fasmous^ that^ has more invitaiiens to diimer ihan he can ac- 
cept He hasirit and talents fit for more than bein^ the buCfoon 
or mocking-bird of a good dinner and a pleas^t party ; bnt he 
se^ns so well contented with this rifutatton de $ahny that I am 
afiraid his ambition will not rise to any thing higher. After lead- 
ing this idle Ufe, and enjoying this cheap-earned praise, he will 
never submit to the ^eclnsion and application necessary for the 
attainment of the great prizes of profe^ional excellence. I doubt 
whether he will eren persevere .so far as to be called to the bar. 
Though the other day when i met him in Bond-street, he assured 
me, and bid me assare you, that he is getting on fanunuly^ and 
eating his terms with a prodigious appetite. He seemed hear- 
tily glad to see me, and expressed^arm gratitude for your hav- 
ing saved his conscience, and having prevented his father fimn 
forcing him, as be said, to be a disgrace to the church. 

*^ Rosamond asks what sort of girls the miss Falconers are, 
and whether the Falconers have been civil to me since I settled 
in town? — ^Yes; pretty well. The girls are mere ihow girls— 
Uke a myriad of others— sing, play, dance, dress, flirty and all 
that. Georgiana is beauiiful sometimes: Arabella, ugly always. 
I don't like either of Ui.em, and they don't like me, for I am not 
an eldest son. The mother was prckligiously pleased with me at 
first, because she mistook me for Grodfrey, or rather she mistook 
me for the heir of our branch of the Percys. I hear that Mrs. 
Falconer has infinite address, .both as a political and hymeneal 
inirtgante : but I have not time to study her. All together, the 
family, though they live in constant gaiety, do not give me the 
idea of being happy among one another. I have no particular 
reason for saying this. I judge only from the tact on this sub- 
ject, which I have acquired firom my own happy experience. 

'* Love to Rosamond— I am afraid she will think I have been 
too severe upon Buckhurst Falconer. I know he is a favourite, 
at least a protigi of hers and of Godfrey. Bid her reita^nber I 
have acknowledged that he has talents and generosity ; but that 
which interests Rosamond in his favour inclines ill-natured me 
against him— his being one of Caroline's suitors. I think be has 
gteat assurance to continue, in spite of all repulse, to hope, es- 
pecially as he does nothing to render himself more worthy of en- 



couraflameni Tkmk CsoGoiim^ tat her leUer ; a»d atfsom &»»* 
i^uaoitd, ittttp Ihoogb I hmre narer «olicdd il» I was gntofol far 
}m Mieriaiiiiag Aooount of M. de TonrviUe'fl pi$ .* I cooSeaj I 
am caiber kte witfa my aQkao^edgmettU ; bi^ ttie fite at Pansys 
ball, aa4 many eveata ythieh rapidly auceeadad, put that whate 
affair out of my Iftoad. M«rao¥ar, tha atory of lapbros^a aaaA 
aouat Albert was ao aqueaaad uadar tbe .aeal, tbat I mnat h6§ 
aotea of explanation ia bar naxi- Who ibe dauce is Eiqrfi^o^ 
syne? and what does the letter P^^4or 4ba vest of the wesrd wat 
torn out— atand for? and i^ count Albert a hevo in a novels osk 
leal live man? 

. '' I s&w a live man yesterday, whom I did not at all Uke to aaa 
r— Sharpe, walking; with our ^oad ooaaia, air Robert Percy, att 
dpse coinrarsalion. This conjunetion, I laar, bodes as no good.. 
— ^Pray do, pray make another search for the dMk 

Yomr afiaotiottate aon» 

Aumrai PupcGv/' 

£oon after this letter httd been reoeived, and while thepictnrei 
itf bis life, and the fx>rtraita of his worthy companions were yel 
fipeah in her Tiew^ BnekbDrat Falconer took the unhappy momeni 
to wiile to rBBew his dedafation of passionate attaebtnent •# 
Garaliae, and to beg to be permitted^ wait npon bar once more. 

From ihe iadignant btaish, 'wUch monntod in Carolitie's faoo 
on readtn^ his lettar^ Bosamesid anw how nfalifady It was thai 
this recpuost ahoidd be gnmted., it came, iodeed, at an nnhicfef 
tasse. Aoaamoad jooidd not vefimni from a few wordu of apology, 
and loohs of consniaeratiepa for Bttd&burat; yet she entirely ap-* 
proved of Caroline's answer to bis letter, and the steady repeli^ 
tion of her tefosalv and ^wsn of the strengthened terms in whidi 
it was now expressed. Aosamond was always prudent for her 
fi^ands, when it came to any serions point wh«re t^Mr interesta 
or happiness were conoerned. Her afleetion for. her frlendSy 
and her fear of doing wrong on such occasions, awakened her 
jndg^sent, andso eontroHed bor imaginadon, tiiat ^e then prored 
herself nneommoBly judicious and discreet. — Prudence had not, 
it is Irae, been a part of Rosamond's character hi cliilMood^ 
bnt, in the course of her odncatien, a considerable portion -of 41 



kid bees ififciMl by a ¥ery-eAr«fct«iid AHM hand. Parbapa 
it bad neiner <xmipl<Mely aflmnHatad wHh the origiiial compost* 
&m : Bometimes the pradanca fcll to flia botton, aomettines waa 
sb&an tio the top, aaoordteg lo ^a agitatian or tranquillity of 
faermiiid; Bometimeft it ^aras so feintly vitible» that its aiistenca 
might badoobtad by Iha hasty obsenpor; bot wbaii pat to a pro- 
per test, it iia¥ar iWilad to reappear in fall foroe.--^AAer any 
eibit of discretion in conduct, Rosaimond, boweiw, often re- 
Uaved aood amueed bareeff by tattdng in fliYonr of the imprudent 
side of Ae question. 

^** Yon haTe decided pmdently, my dear Caroline, I.acknoir- 
ledge," said she. ^B«t no^ yoar letter is fairly gone; now 
that it is all over, and that we are safe, I begin to think yon 
are a little too prudent for yomrage.— ®less me, Caroline, if yon 
are so prudent at eighteen, what will you be at thirty? Beware! 
—and in the mean time you will never be a heroine — what a 
stupid uninteresting heroine y6u will make I You will never get 
into any enlanglementSy never have any adventures; or if kind 
fate should, propitiotts to ray prayer, bring you into some 
charming difficulties, even then we could not tremble for youy 
or enjoy all the luxury of pity, because we should always know 
that yoD would be so wail able to extricate yourself— so certain 

to conquer, or^ — wit die-*-bat endure. Reeollectthat doctor 

loknson, wben his learned sock was off^ confessed that he could 
never be Ihoraaghly jnterssted for Clarissa, beoMse he kneW 
that her prudenoe wmiM ahrays be equal to every occasion." 

Mrs. Percy began to qneation whether Johnson had ever et-« 
pressed this sentiment serioady : she reprobated the cruelty of 
friendly biographer^, who publish every light expressiott that 
escapes from celebrated lipa in private conversation ; she waa 
going to have added a word or two about the injury done to An 
pnblic, to yoang people especially, by the spreading ancb rash 
dogmas under the sanction of a great name. 

Bat Rosamond did not give bar mother time to enforee tMn 
moral ; she went ml rapidly with her own thougMs. 

''Caroline, my dear," continued she, '*you shall not ba my 
hsroine; yon are ta^ well propottionad for a heroine— in mind, 
I mean : ahomiaa may-Hniui havea hnely-pr a^ortioned person, 
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but never a well-proportioned oodnd. AH her Tirtoes must be 
larger than the life ; all her passions those of • a tragedy queen. 
Produce — only dare to. produce— one of your reasonable vives^ 
mothers, daughters, or sisters on the theatre, and you would see 
them hissed off the stage. Good people are acknowledged to 
be the bane of the drama and the novel-— I never wish to see a 
reasonable woman on the stage, or an unreasonable woiqan off 
it. I have the greatest sympathy and admiration for your true 
heroine in a book ;.but I grant you, that in real life, in a private 
room, the tragedy queen would be too much for me ; and the 
novel heroine would be the most useless, troublesome, affected, 
haranguing, egotistical, insuffi^rable being imaginable! So, my 
dear Caroline, I am content, that you are my sister and my frien49 
though I give you up as a heroine." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

LETTER FROU GODFREY PERCY TO VRS. t>ERCY. 

London, the British Hotel. 

*^ You will be surprised, my dear mother, to find that I am ip 
London, instead of beiiig, as I had hoped I should have been by 
this time, with the army on the continent.. Just as we were 
going to embark, we were countermanded, and ordered to stay 
at our quarters. Conceive our disappointment — ^to remain in 
garrison ait the most stupid, idle country town in England. 

" You ask how I like my brother-officers, and what sort of 
men they are? — ^Major Gascoigne, son to my father's friend, I 
like extremely ; he is a man of a liberal spirit, much information, 
and zeal for the army. But what I particularly admire in him 
is his candour. He says it is his own fault that he is not higher 
in the army — ^that when he was a very young man, he was of 
too unbending a temper — ^mistook bluntness for sincerity— did 
not U*eat his superior ofiBcer with proper deferende — lost a good 
firiend by it. 

^^ A fine lesson for me I and the better, because notint^ded* 

'* Next to Gascoigne I like captain Henry : a young man of my 
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own age» uacommoilly handsome^ but qnite free from c<yM|U. 
There is something in his manners so gentlemanlike, and heVof 
so frank a disposition, that I was immediately prepossessed in 
Ins favour.— I don't like him the worse for having a tinge of 
proper pride, especially in the circumstances in which he is 
placed. 1 understand that it is suspected he is not of a good 
family; but I am not impertinent enough to inquire into parti* 
culars . I have been told, that when he first came into Uie re- 
giment, some of 'the officers wanted to make qpt what family he 
belongs to, and whether he is, or is not, one of the Irish Henrys. 
They showed their curiosity in an unwarrantable manner; and 
Henry, who has great feeding, and a spirit as quick to resent 
injury as to be won by kindness,^ was going to call one of these 
gentlemen to account for their impertinence. He would have 
had half a dozen duels upon his hands, if Gascoigne had not 
settled them. I hitve not time to tell you the whole story — ^but 
it is enough to say, that major Gascoigne showed great address 
and prudence, as well as steadiness, and you would all love cap- 
tain Henry for his gratitude*-he thinks Gascoigne a demigod. 

^' The rest of my brother-officers are nothing supernatural — 
just what you may call mere red coats; some of them fond of 
^ high play, others fond of drinking : so I have formed no inti- 
macy but with Gascoigne and Henry. My father will see that 
I do not yet think that the officers of my own mess must all be 
the first men in the universe. 

^^ Love to all at home. I hope we shall sail soon, and I hope 
Rosamond will give me credit for the length of this letter. — She 
cannot say, with all her malice, that my lines are at hoaiing 
dUtancCy or that my words are stretched out like a lawyer's*— 
two good pages, count which way you will 1 — and from Grodfrey, 
who is not a letter-writer, as Alfred isl — Two good pages did I 
say ? why, here's the best part of a third for you, if you allow 
me to be. 

My dear mother, 

with much respect, 
Your dutiftil, obedient, 

and affectionate son, 

GOPFEST PEBGT." 



4hilai Godfrey remained m (garters f i ^s mesi idle and 
d of country iownsi SMNne cir^uiMaoce» Qccyrred in the 
regiment which put his prudence to, trial, apd, sooner than he 
expected) called upon him^r (be exercise of that spirit of for- 
bearance and temper which he had promised his mother be 
would show« — It was the mor^ difficidl to him to keep his teia* 
per, because it was an affair whicb touched the interest of his 
friend, major Gascoi^ne. The Ueutenaat^eolonel of the regi'*- 
ment having been promoted, major Gaseoi^e had reasonable 
expectations of auoceedrng bim>; bnt| to his disappointment, a 
youQger man then himself,, and a stranger to the regiment, was 
put over his head. It was said that this appoiaiment was made 
in consequence of the neWvCotonel be^ng. a. nephew of lord 
Skreene, and of his also having it ia his power to CDpamandtwo 
y<^tes in parliament 

For the truth of this story we cannot pretend to voach. fiat 
the credit the report gained ia the regweni created gre^ dis* 
contents, wbieh the behavionr of the new Ueutenant-eolonel 
unfortunately was not calculated ta 4&8ipate.i— Ho oeptainly did 
not bear his honcwffs meekly, but, on.tbe coatrary, gave himself 
airs of authority, i^nd played tiio martinet to avsdess^ and ridi- 
Gi^lo^s degree. This, from a mere jpoftocle affi^€r^yi\io had never 
been out of London , to a man like the major — ^fbo had seen 
service and could show wouiifls^was» ta-use &e mildest ex- 
pression, ill-judged. Captain Henry said it was itUoUrfibi^^ 
and Godfrey thought so. 

Every parade >day something uapleasimi oeoirred, and» when 
it wias tsdked over, some of the ^rffieers todc part with Gaseoigne, 
and some with the lieutMant-colenelr— very few, however, with 
the latter-Hudy those who w«ated to iimip 4$^ favour : officers in 
quarters, as these were^ had wjH much to4o, therefore they had 
ib^ more time for disputes^ which became of more and more 
consequence every hour. Major Gascoigne behaved incompa* 
rably well, nev^ failing in respect towards his superior officer 
when he was preseat, and when he was absent doing all that 
was possible to redtrain the imprudent zeal and indignation of 
his. young fneads^ 

Ona daf y wtoi Godfrey, captain Henry, and major fiascoigne. 



iPire together, tile major aeteally knek down to Hentj, to 
qpre^aO upon bim to give^mp a mnd de^igm of cbrilenging his 
eoloiiel. 

That verf day, not an bonr afterwards, the lientenani-coionel 
took occasion to ttiwart the major about some ctrcumslance of 
so consecpience. Godfrey's blood* boiled in his veins— his pro- 
mise to his mother, that he would be aa gentle aa a lamb, he 
tecollected at this instant-^th difficulty he restrained himself 

;till his blood boiled. Majoir 'Gaaooigne's fear that Godfrey 
Henry should embroil theipaelTes for his sake increased, far 
fae saw Irhat passed in their hearts, and ha had no peace ef 
amd by day, or rest by dight. 

Generous people are, Of all oCherSy flie most tonehed by gene- 
rosity, either of feeKng or aetiott. I* fliis stato of irritation, it 
was not possible thai things should long go on without coming 
to a crisis. Major Gaacoigne propoeed, as the measure that 
would be moat Kk^ to restore and preserve peaoe, to quit the 
regiment. — It was a great sacrifice on his part, and, at first, 
ttone of his friends wonid consent to his making it ; bnt, at last, 
h^ brought them aH to acknowledge that it was, upon the whole, 
the best thing that oouli be done^ Gaacoigne had a friend, a 
major, in another •regiment then in England^ who was willing to 
make an exchange with him, mid he thought thai the bosiiiess 
could be arranged wvdiout much difficulty. However, from ca- 
inrice, the love of slnmng his power, or from some ^mknowvi 
ffessptn, the lieutenaniNcolonel made it bis pleasure to oppose 
the exdiange, and said titat it eouM net be done ; though, as 
eaptain Henry said, every body knew, that by his writin|[ a line 
to hMrd Skreene it would have been accoaiplisfaed directly, it 
BOW recurred to Godfrey, thail Cunningham Falconer, bei^ se- 
cratary to lord Oldborough^ mig^l be of me in iHm aflair. Cun- 
ningfaam bad always profisssed the greatest regard for Godfrey, 
and he wa? determined, at leasts to make thia trial of his sin- 
'Om^tyi 

The seovtory sent a civil answer in sRi ettcidi style, cpqpissn- 
iag ikca kU office iBOi^not the Wmr-<iffice$ oonchiding by mi 
nsBuramee, that^f captain Percy could pomit out how he could 

paoptiety, nottang e«M give Mr. G. Fidoone 
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greater pleasure than to bave an oppartonity of obliging hiot. 
Now captain Percy, having a sort of generous good faith aboot 
him, believed this last assurance; fanc^ that as he was. He 
great writer, he had not explsdned himself well by letter, and 
that he should make Cunningham understand . him better vwa 
voce. Keeping his own counsel, and telling only oiajcHr Ga^ 
coigne and captain Henry his object, he asked for a fortnighi's 
leave of absence, and, with some difScuUy, obtmned it. - Ha 
went to London, waited on secretary Falconer, and found 
ten times more official in his style of conversation than in 
letters. Godfrey recollected that his cousin Cunningham had 
always been, solemnly inclined, but h^ now found him grown so 
mysterious, that he could scarcely obtain a plaw answ^ to the 
simplest question. ' ' The whole man, head ancl heart, seemed^" 
as Godfrey said, ^^ to be diplomatically closed/' It was tloKty 
from the little that Cunningham did articulate, that he-^ouUl 
do nothing in furthering the exchange desired for major Ga»- 
coigne ; l)iit whether this arose from his having no inflnenoe 
with lord Oldborough, or from his fear of wearing ft out, our 
young officer could not determine, fite left the. secaretary in 
disgust and despair, and went to wait oii commissioner Fal*- 
coner, who gave him a polite invitation ta^dinner, and ovop- 
whelmed him with profesMons of friendship; but, as soon as 
Godfrey explained his business, thecommissioner protested that 
he could not venture to speak to lord Oldborough oh such an 
affair, and he earnestly advised him not' to interest himseif so 
much for major Gascoigne, who, though doubtless a very de- 
serving officer, was, in fact, nothing more. He next had re- 
course to Buckhurst Falconer, and asked him to persuade co^ 
lonel Hauton to speak to his uncle upon the subject. This 
Buckhurst immediately promised to do, and kept his promise. 
But colonel Hauton swore that his uncle never, on any occasiM, 
listened to his representations ; therefore it was quite uselasa to 
speak to him. After wandering from office to office> wasting 
hour after hour, and day after day, waiting for people who did 
him no good when he did see them, Godfrey at last determined 
to do what he should have done at first^apply to Jord Olil<- 
borough. It. is always better to deal with principals than wMi 
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secondaries. Lord Oldborough had the reputation of being in- 
aceesftible, haughty, and peremptory in the extreme; thesecre- 
tariesvCterkSy and onder-clerks, ^* trembled at his name, each 
uad^ each, through all their ranks of venality." But to captain 
Percy^s surprise, the moment his name was announced, the mi- 
nister immediately recognised him, and received him most gra- 
cidssly. His lordship inquired after his old friend, Mr. Percy 
-^said that Mr. Percy was one of the few really independent 
men he had ever known. *^ Mr. Percy is an excellent country 
gentleman, and, for England's sake, I wish there were many, 
mamymore such. Now, sir, how can I serve bis son?" 

With frankness and brevity which suited the minister and the 
man, Godfrey told his business, and lord Oldborough, with la- 
conic decision, 'equally pleasing to the young soldier, replied, 
'' that if it was possible, the thing should be done for major 
Gascoigne" — ^inquired how long captain Percy purposed to stay 
in town— desired to see him the day before he should leave Lon- 
don, and named the hour. 

All the diplomacy of Cunningham Falconer's fece could not 
disgmse his astonishment when he saw the manner in which 
his master treated Godfrey. — ^The next day the commissioner in- 
vited captam Percy in a pressing manner to dine with him: 
"We shall have a very pleasant party," said Mr. Falconer, 
" and Mrs. Falconer insists upon the pleasure of your company 
—you have never seen my girls since they were children — ^your 
own near relations f — you must be better acquainted : come^I 
will take no denial." 

Godfrey willingly accepted the invitation : he would, perhaps^ 
have found means to have excused himself, had he known whom 
he- was to meet at this dinner — ^miss Hauton — ^the dangerous 
frdr one; whom he had resolved to avoid. But he was in the 
room with her, and beyond all power of receding, before he 
knew bis peril. The young lady looked more beautiful than 
ever, and more melancholy. One of the miss Falconers took an 
opportunity of telling him, in confidence, the cause of her poor 
friend's dejection. ** Her uncle, lord Oldborough, wants to 
marry her to the marquis of Twickenham, the eldest son of the 
duke of Greenwich, and miss Hauton can't endure him." 
I. 7 
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The marquis was also at this dinner — Godiirey did not 
wonder at the lady's dislike ; for he was a mean^ peeyish-lookin^p 
man, had no conversation, and appeared to be fond of drinking* 

" But lord Oldborough, who is all for ambition;'' whispered 
miss Falconer, ** and who maintains that there is no such thing 
as love, except in 'novels, says, that his niece may read foelish 
novels after marriage as well as before, if she plcias^s, but' that 
she must marry like a reasonable woman." 

Godfrey pitied her ; and whilst he was pitying, Mrs. Falooner 
arranged a party for the opera for this night, in vhich Godfrey 
found himself included. Perhaps he was imprudent ; but he WM» 
a young man, and human nature is^-huntan nature* 

At the opera Godfirey felt his danger increase eVt^ry mo» 
ment. Miss Hauton was particularly engaging, asd i&any tii^ 
ctimstances conspired to flatter his vanity, and to intere^ HnlK 
'for this fair victim of ambition* Her marcpiis was in Ihe bon^ 
smelling of claret, and paying his dtvovrs to his intended brido^ 
apparently very little to her satisfaction. Commissions Fah»ner<^ 
tean ing forward , complimented miss Hauton upM her ftpp^r&mce 
this night, and observed that though it wis a new Operlr, aft 
fosbionable eyes were turned fkrom^ tlte stage to lady Oldbd«* 
laugh's box. 

Miss Hauton smiled civilly upon the coramissiDncr, thtan tmfv 
itog to Godfrey, in a low soft voice repeated, 

** And cv*n ivhen fashion's Irijhtcst arts decoy. 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy?'* 

Godfrey was touched — ^she saw iC, and> sighed. A sImM Itee 
afterwards her marquis left the box. Miss Hauton reo^ereii 
from her languor, and became animated in conversation' wiUri 
Godfrey. He felt the whole power of her charms^ ttie imm^ 
diafe force of the temptation ; but he reoollected who ^hewn s— 
he recollected that she had not shown any instance of di^^relioQl 
which could redeem her from the consequehces of a nmtber'n 
disgrace : the songs he had heard from miss Hauton's lipc, tm^ 
tain Bellamy and the waltzing, came full upon his roi>aA. 

** No,'' said he to himself, ** as a wife I cannot think of her i 
were the marqfuis of Twickenham onl iaf (ht qutotios, mf Urifo tMkH 
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cannot be. Then honour forbids me to trifle with her affections 
merely to gratify my vanity or the feelings of the moment." 

Captain Percy well knew that some men can satisfy their con- 
sciences by calling a certain sort of treachery by the soft name 
of gallantry. He was aware that he could, like many others in 
similar circumstances, deceive by equivocal looks and expres-* 
sions, and then throw the blame from themselves, by*asking why 
the woman was such a fool as to believe, protesting that they 
never had a thought of her, and swearing that they had not the 
least idea she had ever understood them to mean any thing se- 
nous; but Godfrey had too much good feeling and good prin* 
ctple to follow such examples. 

Miss Hauton had a copy of the new opera before her, and as 
she turned over the leaves, she pointed out to him the passages 
that she liked. Some were peculiarly applicable to her own 
^tuation, representing a heroine forced to marry a man she hates, 
whilst she tenderly loves another. Godfrey could not, or would 
not, understand the Italian. It was perfectly well explained to 
him; and then, perceiving the applications made of certain lines 
I|y miss Rauton's voice and eyes, he had no resource but in a 
new singer, to whom he became suddenly so attentive that n<^ 
thiBg could distract him from the stage. When the actress 
ceased to sing, he found means to engage the miss Falconers in 
a discussion 0f her merits, which, with all the nonsense and 
compliments to their taste the occasion required, filled up the 
dangerous interval till the opera was over; then — moredanger- 
ons still— 'Waiting for carriages in the crush tqom} but through 
all these perils, Godfrey passed so dexterously, as to leave miss 
Hauton in doubt whether she had been understood or not. Thus 
he hoped that her conscience would in future, if she should ever 
after her marriage reflect on the opera of this night, be as much 
ai ease as his own — ^though perhaps not with so good reason. 

After this night, Godfrey would not ex()ose himself to a repe- 
tition of sinttlar danger ; and that he might avoid meeting this 
fair lady again, he refused two invitations from Mrs. Falconer 
te a ball at her house, and to a musical party. — This deserves 
te be recerded to his credit, because he was very fond both of 
music and dancing. 
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The day before he was to leave town, at the hour and minute 
appointed, Godfrey waited upon Ibrd Oldborough; but not such 
his reception ixow as it had been on his first visit to this minist^ : 
he was kept two hours waiting alone in an antechamber. At 
last the cabinet door opened, and lord Oldborough appeared 
with a dark cold countenance, and a haughty stiffness in hid 
whole framft. His lordship walked deliberately forward, till he 
came within a yard of our young officer, and then, without 
speaking, bent his head and body slowly, and so remained as if 
waiting to be informed who captain Percy was, and what his bu- 
siness might be. Astonishment, and offended pride, flashed 
successively in Godfrey's countenance. Lord Oldborough, after 
fixing his interrogating eyes upon him ineffectually, receiving 
no explanation, seemed to come a little to his recollection, and 
condescended to say, " Captain Percy, I believe! =-you?* com- 
mands with me, captain Percy." 

" My lord, I have the honour to be here by your lordship's 
appointment on major Gascoigne's business." 

** Sir, you had a note from me yesterday, I believe, which 
contained all that I have it in my power to say on major Gas- 
coigne's business." * 

" Pardon me, my lord-^I never had the honour of receiving 
any note from j'our lordship." 

" Very extraordinary! I sent it by my own man. You are 
at Batt's hotel, sir?" 

"No, my lord, at the British hotel." 

"Ha!— that is the cause of the mistake. You will find my 
note, sir, at Batt's." 

Captain Percy bowed — lord Oldborough bowed-^ not a word 
more passed. Lord Oldborough walked on to his carriage, 
which rolled him away with glorious rapidity, whilst Crodfirey, 
his face flushed with resentment, looked after him for an instant, 
then putting on his hat, which the porter held to him, he walked 
off as fast as possible to Batt's hotel, impatient to see the note 
which was to explain the meaning of this extraordinary conduct. 
The notci he found; but it threw little light upon the business. 
It was written in secretary Cunningham Fs^lconer's band, and 
was as follows : 
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** Lord Oldborough will inform captain Percy when any thing 
shaU be decided upon relatiye to the business on which captain 
Percy ^poke to lord Oldborough : and as communication by let- 
ter will answer every purpose, his lordship hopes that he shall not 
be the means of detaining captain Percy longer from his regi- 
ment 

•' Tuesday, ." 

A civil dismission 1 — After three attempts Godfrey obtained 
a sig^t of secretary Cunningham, who, as he thought, was at 
the bottom of the ailair ; but this suspicion was at first dissipated 
by .the unusual openness with which the secretary looked and 
spoke. Apparently without fear of committing himself, he said 
at once that it was a very extraordinary proceeding — that be 
could no way account for it, but by supposing that the lieute- 
nant-colonel in question had, through his relation, lord Skreene, 
influenced his grace of Greenwich, and that lord Oldborough 
could not, in the present conjuncture, make any movement in 
direct opposition to the duke. 

** In all these things, in all transactions with politicians,!' 
said Godfrey, '* there are wheels within wheels, which we simple 
people neyer suspect; and by .awkwardly interfering with them 
when they are in motion, we are hurt, we know not how or why.'' 

Cunningham smiled significantly, but was silent->his air of 
firankness vanished, and his solemn reserve returned. '' Cun- 
ningham will never be hurt in that way," thought Godfrey : ** I 
Mver saw a fellow so. careful of himself. I am convinced he 
would not hazard his little finger to save the whole British em- 
pire, much less to serve a private friend like me, or a poor.honest 
man like Gascoigne." 

Godfrey was too proud to make any further attempts to interest 
his diplomatic cousin in the affair. He rose and bade the secre- 
tary adieu, who, with very proper smiles and bows, attended him 
to the very door. 

** Thank Heaven l" thought Godfrey, as he left the secretary's 
office, ^M am not forced to dance attendance upon any great 
man, or any great man!s secretary. I am— like my father — inde- 
pendent, and will keep myself so ; and if ever I live upon a smile 
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Little versed in the ways of courts or coartiers, Godfrey 
thad been easily decemd byifae appareiKt eanAmur of Gtmaing^ 
Iham Faleooer. The faet :was» thai; C!iiiiiiiiic^bafii» BOt dicect^ 
ipe«n Umself, tbut by means of persons of wfaom lord 01db»^ 
vongh eeold iiave bo suspicion, had insinuated io UeJondship 
that Crodirey 'Pei^cy was the socret cause of Afae aversion ntiaB 
flanton showed to the proposed match Trith the amrquis mt 
Twickenham. This idea once suggested 'was laasfly ODoficnud 
by tiie account of the yomg indy's behavioar at ihe opesa, 
which was reported to lord Oldborough willi proper eiasgera^ 
lions, and with a total misrepresentation of Godfreyj8-,condocl 
The fainting at the ball was also recc^lected, mnd many other 
little circumstances combined to bring conviction to lord Old- 
liorough's mind. He was now persuaded that major Gascoigae'B 
business was merely a pretence «f or Godfrey's aoming to towst: 
apprehension of being disapppinted in completing. an allianoe 
essential to bis ambitious views^ pique at the idea of being de- 
ceived, and nearly duped by a boy and a girl, a rooted hatred 
and utter contempt for love and love affairs, altogether produced 
ihat change in lordOIdborough's manner towards captain Feregr 
which had appeared so extraordinary. ^- Had captein Parey 
delafyed to leave town, he would nest day have received ordecs 
from his commanding officer to join his regiment. As to majnr 
'Gascotgne's business, it had made so little impresskn upon lord 
Oldborough, that be had totally forgotten the poi»r major's 
name till Godfrey repeated it to him. Indeed, Godfrey himself 
could scarcely have blamed his lordship for this, had be known 
how much business, how many cares pressed at this time upon 
the mind of the unhappy statesman — Besides a load of pvd>li€ 
business, and all the open and violent attacks of opposition, 
which he had usually to sustain, he was now under great and 



iVDong %is imoMiJiate Msoeialei in affioe, -ivWab Ae Tounriite 
yafKgg, ^toeiylieyeil fay ettinmii«qp<r jFatotacr aai GJ^ttnu^UMl, 
^k»d but (lartiaHy rareftled. ixu'd Oldboroagh was in the oqa- 
^Aitioai of a pecson appf ised tbat he if atandiBg wp&a grouod that 
is wndeiwned, bat who doos not loMwr esaody by what hand itr 
at «rhat momeiit the ti:«ui that ipay deslroy him is to be set am 
rfaeu Oae vvcA frec^ently teomred in Ahe Xourvilie papais» 
iiAidi posaled fl a autt issfamar £alconer .eKtreafuoly, and of wbish 
jbe tiras nevar ableio make nat^tbe aieaaiag ; the ward was Gaa- 
MKu it was used ihna : *"• Weiare sonry doifoid that the Gassao 
liaa aatagvaed^toiiQr praposd."-^^' Moanswerhaa been 9»m 
Ha^iaestian flfa. 2i)y lhe4iiasaoo.">^^ With regard to the s«d^ 
mdyi.oS whidi 95«Q9M. hane net been eieni or reeaived, tiie 
4iaasoo^haB oawer axplaiaad ; iB.eonseqiiaiiee» (great diaooatents 
iiena/'-^^^fif flie Gassoe lie finally determined against the £af Is» 
means mnst be taken to accomplish the purposes alluded to in 
iparagmph &, in. green (<if ibe Tib uU.)» abo tho^e in So, Q,, in 
leniofi-^jince (of September laat)."-*-^' The Gassoe wUl take notes 
-mi the mimiag tools ieirgottan^^also i)uUete too large» aod 90 
Ainta (as per No. 9, ta sympadhetio ink ) <-**also the sea-ehartSy 
sent instead of anaps^'-^consequent delay in march of troopa*^ 
Josa«f foiareiS««^o be attpibnted to ike EugU*' 

iTAa .£«9l<^wbkh at first had been taken iot granted to be 

>iiie Awsiriaa.asgicv vias dieaovered to be lord-Oldborottgh. An 

eagla was his Jof dship's crest, and the sea^harts, and the miir 

ing toofe^ bfonc^ the sense home to him conclusively.-^lt was 

^plain that the Gassoc stood for soQie person who was inimical to 

lord OkAorottgb, but who it <could be was tbe question. Com- 

.^missmier Falconer suggested, that for 6as$oc, you should read 

Go&ahawk; then, said bev " by finding what nobleman or gen- 

Ueman has a gosshawk in his arms, you have tbe family /iame» 

laod the individual is afterwards. easily ascertained." Yo the 

herald's ofice the commissioner went a gosshawking, but after 

spending a whole day with the assistance of Garter king at armSf 

he could make nothing of his gosshawks, and he gave them uy- 

Henexi presumed that th^e might be a mistake of one letter 
im the lareign spelling of the word, and that Ga»$oe should be 
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C(Usock, and might then mean>a cettain bishop, yrlaa was known 
to be a particular enemy of lord Oldborough. But still there 
were things ascribed to the Gassoc, which could not cone within 
tiie jttrisdictioh or cognizance of the Cas8od&*-*and the commit 
trioner was rehictantly obliged to give up the cbnrch* He nest 
suggested, that not only one letter, but every letter in the word 
might be mistaken in the foreign spelling, and that Gobsoc might 
be the French or German written imitation of the oral sound of 
some English proper name. The commissioner supported. this 
opinion very plausibly by citing many instances of the barbarous 
gelling of English names by foreigners : Bassompierre writes 
lorchaux for York-house, Innimthort for Kensington: ; even in 
the polite memoirs of le comte de Grammont, we have Soutkask 
fet Southesk, and Warm^tre for some English name not yet 
deciphered. Upon this hint the commissioHer and Cunningham 
made anagrams of half the noble names in England, bat in 
rain. 

Afterwards, recollecting that it was the fashion atonetime 
even to pun in the coats of arms of the tiobility, and in the 
choice of their mottos, he went to work again at the Herald!s- 
office, and tried a course ol^ puns, but to no purpose: the com- 
missioner was mortified to find all his ingenuity at feolt. 

Cunningham took care not to suggest anything, therefotehe 
could never be convicted of mistake. Nor was he in the least 
Texed by his father's or his own fruitless labour, because he 
thought it might tend to his future advancement. 

Lord Oldborough had thrown out a hint that it would soon 
be necessary to recall the present and send a new envoy or 
^ resident to the German court in question; Cunningham nou- 
rished a hope of being chosen for this purpose, as the TourviHe 
papers were already known to him, and he could, under private 
instructions, negotiate with M. de TourviHe, and draw from him 
an explanation. He did not, however, trust even his father wiA 
the hope he had conceived, but relied on his own address, and 
contintially strove, by oblique hints, to magnify the danger of 
leaving any part of the plot unravelled. 

What effect these suggestions produced^ or whether they pro- 
duced any, Cunningham was unable to judge from the minister's 
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imiienetrabk eountenanoe. Lord OkUK^ough k>84 not a mo- 
ment in repairing tbe mistake about searcharls, and the omi»- 
sioift of mmiBg tooh, which he had ditfeovered feom a paragra^ 
iBvthe TourviUe papers.; he stayed not to inquire whether the 
ervor had bees wilful or iiiiinteitional-*lAa^ he left for folnre 
investigation. His next object was the subsidy* This day the 
diriEe of. Greenwich gave a cabinet dinner. After dmner, when 
the servants had retired, and wh^ none of the company were 
prepared for such a stroke, lord Oldborough, in his decided, 
but very cahn mannw, began with, ** My lords, I must call your 
attention to an ^ffiBur of some importance— the subsidy from the 
secret set vice to our German ally/' 

All who had wiAin them sins unwhipped of justice trembkd. 
^'I have learned, no matter how," continued lord Oldbb- 
Mvgh, ** thai by some strange mistake 35,000/. of that subsidy 
were not remitted at the time appointed by us, and that discon- 
tents, likely to be prejudicial to his majesty's service, have arisen 
in consequence of this delay." 

. His lordship paused, and appeared . to take no notice of the 
foces. of feigned astonishment and real consciousness by whidi 
he was surrounded. Each locdied at the other to inquire by 
what means this secret Was divulged^ and to discover if pos- 
sible how much more was known. Lord Skreene began at the 
same moment with the duke, of Greenwich to suggest that some 
clerk or agent must be certainly much to blame. Lord Oldbo^ 
rough, in his decided tone, replied that it was indifferent to 
him what clerk, agent, or principal was. to blame in the business; 
but that if the money were not bona fide remitted, and acknow- 
ledged by the court to which it was promised, and before any 
disagreeable consequences should ensue, he must be under the 
necessity of stating the affair to his majesty— -of resigning his 
office, and bringing the whole before parliament. 
. The terror of his voice and lightning of his eye, the dread of 
his determined spirit, operated powerfolly. The subsidy was 
remitted the next day, though at the expense of a service of 
plate which lord Skreene had bespoken for his mistress, and 
though secretary Cope was compelled to sell at some disadvan- 
tage a few of the very few remaining acres of his paternal estate, 



M flie«aMMt IfoiMr, «ielMii er« 4ft'l9td (Mbof aiieh •had 
4bc«m«4 «oiietfiipleasQi4B iMeWngf An HMf mmd 4f the didie^ 
CrfMMvich— « ttaa ^ ^oMldembte pdliilicri ooAieqiMwse Aon 
iiM nmk aad covaexiom, att4 llt^m tte iiiifiA>eT *of ^rmosB the 
)M«ld ee&Mnaiid ^ intmwlee. Lotd '(MdlionMig^ Inew ibtt^^if 
lie «oiild regfAin '^fte diik«, be <^ald be^ ki 9me Iiib other eo^ 
ffiies. ffift grade was a pazrie^headed; {Knadpem fool; wbmpi 
fleaveii'had euraed wHh the d«ilre to be a ataUHmftii. He had 
«ot more than 'four ideas ; hot to ^those four, which be o(»ice»iied 
to be his own, he was exclusi¥(dy aftlaehed.— Yet a person of ad- 
dress and ennning ooaM pal things into his head, whieh after a 
4mi6 he would 4nd there, believe to be (his own, aid which he 
uronld then propose as new with ^preat soleaittity, and sopport 
with Mueh zeal. Lord Oldborongh, however, was neittiereble 
ijior wiitiiig to manage his graoe in this manner i he was loo iflh* 
perious; his pride Of characfer was ^ contintifld variance will 
4te duke's pride of rai^. The duke's was a sort of pride which 
(lord Oldboreugh did not always understand, and which when he 
did, he despised-*it was a speeies (tf pride tiiatwus perpetuatty 
iald^g Offenoe attriliiig feibires in etiqui^te, (rfwhidi iord 01d-« 
j^OFough, intent upon greal objects, was aomellmes-^Iiy « ¥heiQ 
is a class of p^drlimns whi» err by lookiirg ifor causeain tec bi^ 
•n sphere, and by attributing fte ohangea which perplex «tatos 
and monarchs to* great passions and large motives. LordOMr^ 
iborough was one of this class, and witti'all'bis 'tolents would faaire 
Iftiled in every attempt to ecmipreheiki and conciliate the duke 
lOf Oreetfwich, had he not been assisted by the inferior genius of 
commissioner Falconer. While bis hardship was thus eearchiog 
lar aud wide among the reasonable and prcA>able causes for the 
duke's coldness, examining and re-^aminii»g the bearings «f 
*every political measure, as it could affect his grace's interest im- 
mediately or remotely, commissioner Falconer souglit lor the 
cause, and found it in Ae lowest scale of trifleik-^e made the 
•discovery by means which tord Otdborough could not have de- 
vised, and would not have used. The duke had a favourite 
niider-cleric, who, for a valuabte een^eratton, disclosed tibe 



a note* waMm in bii mm hand, /tealed wUb a wafer. The dasl^ 
whf^^afilHWWitfKlMfi 4ha imM w«»^raQaiT#d« aaU a>alibe4iiiM»H9 
JfeeB^StifltMd ¥J0ifin%. W4 Aaft.^ie floDs ttienoto wMdiaM; 4» 
Jiia aa^ataf ,i(W0kaJilMBi ^'Opw ibat» if yoii{)laafle» air-^/ loaii- 

Tk|i»nifieMb(i^ iftudi llOfie ao coane ax€i«i9ia^ baddliM- 
Atod4be mtnd of tbf 4uke .of GjreoDWftcb. . When -coanQissiamr 
Jalcf^i^ .bad .lhii|k«^adoB»ly disco¥^<ed ibe cauaa^of the AoUe 
juke's 4ispleaavrat» b^ vHh gaeat addreaa applied a repBedj[« 
WMhQ«le;Y^ih||it»v thathaJuiav of the oSeasive circunisiaacif, 
hayiiig «aiaei>u6bieaB to traosacA wUh the duke, he contrived, ae 
a uBde»gnfN%, ta lum the eenvenatioo upoa bis firiand load 
Oldboroi^vif tcaof^ and aaaccottotable neeligeiace of common 
If^noaapd etiquette ^ as a prepf of wbkh he iold theidukeinoeiiT 
fideiM2e> and in a very hm voiee, aa aaeodote, which he heaid 
bcm his mn Caaaii^bam, from lord Oldboro^gh'a own 'sncre^ 
lary, or the oommifleioner protested that be would not, be could 
not bare beUeved .iir-hia lovd^htp had been once actually nypoii 
the poliit of sealing a note widi a wafer to one oi the xoyal dukes I 
•—had the wafer aianotulely on his lips, when Cuaningjham felt it 
Jhis duty to take the Ubariy of remonstrating. Upon which, lord 
Oldborough, as commisstoaer Falconer said, looked with the ut- 
most surprise, and irepbed, '* I have aealed with a wafer to the 
duke of Greenwiob, and he wns not offended.'' 

Xhis anacdote, tbe truth of ^hichit fortunately never occurred 
to the duke tO'dtmbty bad.an immediate and powerful effect npon 
bis mind, as the commissioner saw by the complacent smiJle that 
played on his eounteiiaaee, and still further by the condescend^ 
ingptty with i^hichbi^ grace observed, that ''Great geniuses 
never understand conunon things — but. do every thing awk- 
wardly^ whethm* they out a l)ook, or seal^a note.'' 

Mr. Falconer having thus brought the duke into fiue temper, 
left 'him in the best dispositions possible toward lord Oldbo- 
rough, went to his lordship to report progress, and to boast of 
his success; but he told only as much of what had passed a«( be 
thought would suit the statesman s character, and ensure bis ap* 
probatioa.-*^sEbe 4nke of Greenwich was as much pleased l^y this 
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reconciliation as lord Oldborongh ; for, though in a fit of offended 
pride he had been fto rash as to jcin his lordship's^ enemies, yet 
he had always dreaded coming to open war with snoh an adver- 
sary. His grace felt infinitely more safe' and comfortable when 
he was leaning upon lord Oldborough than when he stood op- 
posed to him, even in secret. There were points in politics in 
which he and lord Oldborough coincided, though they had ar- 
rived at these by far different roaids. They agreed in an over- 
weening love of aristo(;racy, and in an inclination toward ar- 
bitrary power; they agreed in a hatred of innovation; they 
agreed in the principle that free discussion should be discour- 
aged, and that the country should be governed with a high 
and strong hand. On these principles lord OMborough al- 
ways acted but seldom ^poke, and the duke of Greenwich con- 
tinually talked but seldom acted : in £aict, his grace, ^* though he 
roared so loud, and looked so wondrous grim," was, in action, 
afraid of every shadow. Right glad was he to have his political 
vaunts made good by a coadjutor of commanding talents, re>- 
source, and civil courage. Yet, as lord Oldborough observed, 
with a man of such wayward pride and weak understanding, 
there was no security froiii day to day for the permanence of his 
attachment. It was then that commidsioner Falconeir, ever ready 
at expedients, suggested that an alliance betweM his grace'is fa- 
mily and his lordship's would be the best possible security ; and 
that the alliance might be easily effieeted, since it was evident of 
late that the marquis of Twickenham was much disposed to ad- 
mire the charms of Ms lordship's niece, miss Haiiton. Lord 
Oldborough had not remarked that the marquis^ adn»red any 
thing but good wine; his lordship's attention wils not turned to 
these things, nor had he, in genial, mfuch feith in friendships 
founded on family alliances ; but he observed that the duke was 
peculiarly tenacious of connexions and relationships, and, there- 
fore, this might be the best method of holding him. 

From the moment lord Oldborough decided in fevour of this 
scheme, Mr. and Mrs. Falconer had done all in their power, 
with the utmost zeal and address, to forward it, by contriving 
continual dancing parties and musical meetings, at their house, 
for the young people. Lady Oldborough, who was sickly, whose 



]»wiier 8 were not popular » and who couM not bear to bept^ 
out of hef i9ay, was quite unsiuied to this sort of business, and 
rejoiced that the Falconers took it off her bands. Things w^e 
just in this state, and lord Oldborough had fixed his mind upon 
the match, when Godfrey Percy's arrival in town had threatened 
disappointment. In conseqn^ce of this fear, lord OMborough 
not oaly despatched Godfrey directly to his regiment, but„ to 
put an end to the danger at once, to jbanish the idea of seeing 
him.a^in completely out of the young lady's head, the cruel 
uncle and dedded politician had Godfrey's regiment ordered im* 
mediately to the West Indies. 

LJSTTER FROM OODFRET PERCY TO HIS FATHER. 



<< 



MT DEAR FATHER, 



V ^^We have a new lieutenanlrcolpnel. Lord Skreene has re~ 
moved his precious nephew to another regiment, and to punish 
us for not liking the pretty boy, has ordered us all off to the 
West Indies : so ends our croaking. Our new king Log we can- 
not complain of as too young, or too much on the qui vive: he 
looks as if he was far gone in a lethargy, can hardly keep him- 
self awake while he is giving the word of command, and, instead 
of being a martinet, I 4m sure he would not care if the whole 
corps wore their regiment^s the wrong side outwards.-*-Ga^ 
coigne will ■ have all the repmental business on his shoulders, 
and no man can do it better.;— He is now at my elbow, supply- 
ing four hundred men and forty officers with heads. — The noise 
of questions and commands, and the. notes of preparation, are 
so loud and dissonant, that I hardly know what I write. Gas- 
coigne, though not benefited, was obliged to me for my wrong- 
head-journey to London. Henry was very angry with lord Old- 
borough for jilting me — Gascoigne with much ado kept him in 
proper manners toward the Heutenant-colqnel, and I, in admi- 
ration of Gascoigne, kept my temper miraculously. But there 
was an impertinent puppy of an ensign, a partisan of the li^te^ 
nant-colonel, who wanted, I'm convinced, to have the credit of 
fighting a duel for the colonel, and he one day said, in captain 
Henry's hearing, that 'it was no wonder some men should raO 
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against miflisterial irifhience^ who had no friendft to took to', and 
were men of no family/ — *Do you mean that for me, sir?' said 
Henry.' * Judge for yourself, sir/ Poor Henry judged ill, and 
challenged the ensign. — ^They fought, and the ensign was slightly 
wounded. This duel has wakened curiosity again about captain 
Henry's birth, and he is in danger of being exposed continually 
to things he could not like, and could not well resent. He con- 
. suited Gascoigne and me, and has told us all he knows of his 
history. — Read what follows to yourself, for I have permission 
to speak of his affairs only to you. Captain Henry assured us 
that he really does not know to what femily he belongs, nor who 
his father and mother were ; but he has reason to believe that 
they were Irish. He was bred up in a merchant's house in Dub- 
lin. The merchant broke, and went off with his family to Ame- 
rica. Henry was at that time fifteen or sixteen. The merchant 
then said, that Henry was not hi» nephew^ nor any relation to 
him, but hinted that he was the son of a Mr. Henry, who had 
taken an unfortnnate part in th$ itouhte$ of Ireland, and who 
had 5tijfered-^hat his mother ha<i been a 9ervan^«iaid, and that 
she was dead. The merchant added, that he had taken care of 
Henry from regard to his fether, but that, obliged by his own 
fikilure in business to qiiit the country, he muert thenceforward 
resign the charge.-— He further observed, thai the army was now 
the young man's only resource, and, on* taking leaye, he put 
into Henry's hands a 50f. note, and an ensign's commission.—* 
With his commission be joined his regiment, which was at Cork. 
A few days after his arrival, a Cork bairiter called upon him, and 
inquired whether he was ensign Charles Henry; and upon his 
answering in the affirmative, informed him fliat he had orders to 
pay him WOl. in quarterly payments. The order came from a 
house in Dublin, and this wasall the banker knew. On Henry's 
application in Dublin, he was told that they had directipn to stop 
payment of the annuity if any questions were asked. — Of course, 
Henry asked no more.— The annuity has been regularly pa^id to 
him ever since.— When he was scarcely seventeen, he was pil- 
laged of a couple of hundred pounds mie night by a set of shai^* 
I^ers at the gaming-table : this loss roused his prudence, and he 
has never played sinee. He ln» fer many yetre lived ynHhin 
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bi6 pay ; tor lie prlidentiy considered, thai the extraordinary 
supply might suddenly £atil, and then he might be left in debt 
and distress, and at the same time with habits of extravagance. 
— ^Instead of which, he has laid up money every year, and has a 
considerable sum. He wishes to quit Ihe army, and to go into 
a mercantile house, for which his early education has fitted him^ 
He has a particular talent for languages : speaks French and 
Italian accurately^^panish and Dutch well enough for all the 
purposes of commerce. So any mercantile house, who wants a 
partner, agent, or clerk for foreign affairs (perhaps I am not 
correct in the technical terms) could not do better than to take 
Charles Henry. For his integrity and honour I would answer 
wiUi my life. Now, my dear father, could you have the goodness 
to assist us so far as to write and inquire about the partner ia 
London of (hose DUt^h merchants, whom you had an opportunity 
of obliging at the time of the shipwreck? — I cannot recollect their 
strange names, but if I am not mistaken, they left you their ad- 
dress, and that of their London correspondent. — If this partner 
should be.a substantial man, perhaps our best plan would be to 
try to get itenry into his house. You have certainly some claim 
there, and the Dutchmen desired we would apply to them if ever 
they could do any thing to serve us — we can but try. I am 
afraid you will say, * This is like one of Godfrey's wild schemes.* 
lam still more afraid that you should think Henry's romantic 
atefy ia against him — ^bot such thing&are — that is all I can, say. 
Here id no motive for deception ; and if you were to see the youhg, 
man, his ceuntenanee and manner would immediately persuade 
yt>u of his perfect truth and ingenuousness. I am aware that 
hSs romantic btstot*y would not do for the Dutch merchants, or 
the London partner ; they would probably set him down directly 
for an advehturer, and refuse to have any thing to do with him : 
so F see no otcessity for beginning by stating it. I know you 
hate, and I aiii sure s<y do t» all noveUike concealments and 
mfsteries ; but because a man makes a bargain with another, ha 
i» not oWfed to tell him his whole history — because he takea 
him tot his parta^ or his master^ he is not called upon to mako* 
biM fats confidaiii. All that the^ Berchanta can want or have st 
Vigh* te kao^ m fbtthccAning and ckar-^haracter and. money. 
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'< My affectionate love and old-fashipned duty to my dear mo- 
ther — pray assure her and my sisters that they shall hear from 
me, though I am going to have * one foot on sea and one on 
land.' 

''Tell dear Caroline the portfolio she made for me shall go 

wiUi me to the world's end ; and Rosamond's Tippoo Saib shall 

see the West Indies-^-Gascoigne has been in the West Ia()ies be* 

fore nowy and he says and proves, that temperance and spice 

are the best preservatives in that climate; so you need not fear 

for me, for you know I love pepper better than port I am 

called away, and can only add that the yellow fever there has 

subsided, as an officer who arrived last week tells me; Our re-. 

giment is just going to embark in high spirits — God bless 

you all. 

Your affectionate son, . 

G. Pekcy. 

'< P. S. Don't let my mother or Bosamond trust to newspaper^ 
reports — ^trust to nothing but my letters : — Caroline, I know, is 
fit to be the sister, and I hope will some time be the mother, of 
heroes." 



CHAPTER IX. 



Lord Oldborough expected that the prompt measure of de- 
spatching the dangerous Godfrey to the West Indies would re- 
store things to their former train. For a week after Godfrey 
Percy's departure, miss Hauton seemed much affected by it, and 
was from morning till night languid or in the sullens : of all 
which lord Oldborough took not the slightest notice. In the 
course of a fortnight miss Falconer, who became inseparable 
from miss Hauton, flattering, pitying, and humouring her, con* 
trived to recover the young lady from this fit of despondency, 
and produced her again at musical parties. She was passion- 
ately fond of music; the miss Falconers played on the piano- 
forte and sung, their brother John accompanied exquisitely on 
the flute, and the marquis of Twickenham, who was dull as, 
" the fat weed that grows on Lethe's brink," stood by — ^admir*- 
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ing. His proposal i^as made in form — and in form the young 
lad j evadfed it— in form her ancle, lord Oldborough, told her that 
the thing mnst be, and proceeded directly to decide upon the 
settlements with the duke of Greenwich, and set the lawyers to 
work. In the mean time, the bride elect wept, and deplored, 
and refiised to eat, drink, or speak, except to the miss Falconers, 
with whom she was closeted for hours, and to whom the task of 
* managing her was consigned by common consent. The marr 
qttis, who, though he was, as he said, much in love, was not 
yery delicate as to the possession of the lady's affections, won- 
dered that any one going to be married to the marquis of Twick- 
enham could be so shy and so melancholy ; but her confidantes 
assured him that it was all uncommon refinement and^ sensibility, 
which was their sweetest Maria's only fault. Excellent claret, 
and a moderately good opinion of himself, persuaded the mar- 
quis of the truth of all the miss Falconers pleased to say, and 
her uncle graciously granted the delays, which the young lady 
prayed for week after week— tilU at last, striking his hand upoa 
the table, lord Oldborough said, ''Th^re must be an end of this 
— ^the papers must be signed this day se'nnight — Maria Hauton 
shall be married this day fortnight." — ^Maria Hauton was sent 
for to her uncle's study ; heard her doom in sullen silence ; but 
she made no show of resistance, and lord Oldborough was sa- 
tisfied. An hour afterwards commissioner Falconer begged ad- 
mission, and presented himself with a face of consternation — 
lord Oldborough, not easily surprised or alarmed, waited, how- 
ever, with some anxiety, till he should speak. 

"My lord, I beg pardon for this intrusion : I know, at this 
time, you are much occupied ; but it is absolutely necessary I 
should communicate — I feel it to be my duty immediately — and 

I cannot hesitate — though I really do not know how to bring my- 
self " . 

There wais something in the apparent embarrassment and dis- 
tress of Mr. Falconer, which lord Oldborough's penetrating eye. 
instantly discerned to be affected. — ^His lordshi]^ turned a chair 
towards him, but said not a word. — ^The commissioner sat down 
like a man acting despair, but looking for a moment in lord 
Oldborough's face, he saw what his lordship was thinking of, 
I. 8 



wd immedlatdy fats aflectod onbitrrasnMni beeavie real asd 
great 

' ' W^H, eoiMBiissiofier, lAat is the difBnky r ' 

** My lord, I have withm this qtiarler of aa hoar heard ^at 
iriU rain me for ever in year lordship's opinion, aiiless yo«r 
lordship does ne die justice to l^elieve that I nofor heard or sus- 
pected it befop»— I hai»eooiy to trsst to yonr nagnamnity — and, 
I do." 

Lord Oldboroagh iiowed sligbtly-^^The fiad, if yoa please, 
wy dear sir/' 

*' The fiict, ray lerd, is, that captain Mtainy, n^Kiee eyes, I 
sappose, have been qmdLened byjealonsy^ has disoerfered ^wtel 
htts escaped us idl— ^wtnit never woald havie eecunred to me-** 
vhat never eoahl have entered into my annd to svspeet— frfaal 
I ^HH hope ** 

^ The facft, sir, let me beg/'> 

Hie nrgency of lord Oldboro«gh's look and vtAot admitted «f 
no delay. 

** Miss Hanton is in love with my son Mm.'* 

" Indeed r 

This '' Indeed 1" was pronounced m a lone wMoh left the cob^ 
missioner in donbt what it expressed, wh c lh ei ' poi^esarprKie, un- 
dignatioa, or eontraapt — ^most of the last, perhaps : be longed 
to hoar it repeated, but he had not tfiat satisfaction. Lord Old- 
borough-turned abruptly — waHied up and down the room widi 
such a irra tread as sounded ominously to the commissioner's 
ear. 

*' So then, sir, miss Haulon, I (hink you tell me, is in love with 
oor«iet Falconer f 

** Captain Bellamy says so, ny lord,** 

''Sir, I care not what caf^in Bellampf says-HMir do I well 
know who or what he* is — much less what he can have to do 
witii my fomily affairs— I ask, sir, what reason yon iave to be- 
tieve that ray niece is in love, as it is odled, wiih your son ? 
You certainly would not make such a n^ort to me without good 
reason for believing it — ^what are your reasons?" 

'' Excuse me^ my lord, my reasons are fMnded on infdnnation 
wfaith I do not think myself 9i, liberty to repeats bnt i^Mm hear- 
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iBg ttie rep<R4;Croin«^»*^'^ The conmisMOMr, in the hurry and 
confusion of his mind, and in his new situation^ totally k»t his 
taety and at this nooient ims npoti the point of again saying 
from captain Belkmy ; bat the flash of lord Oldborough's ey« 
vanied bin of his danger^^e dropped the nune. 

«'i uamediaiely went to seund my son John, and, as iar as I 
cafl jndge, be has not yet any saspicicMi ef the truth." 

Lord Oldborougb's countenance cleared. The commisMoner 
tecovered his preaehee of mind, for he thoilght he saw his way 
before him. '^ I thought it my duty to let your lordship know 
\he first hint I had of such m nature ; for how soon it might be 
sormised^ or what steps aright be iaken, I nrast leave it to your 
lordship to judge — lean only assure you, that as yet, to the best 
of my beli^ John has not any suspicion : fortunately, he is very 
slow-^^nd not very bright/' 

Lord Oldborough stood with compressed lips, seeming to lis* 
len, but deep In thought 

''Mr. commissioner Falconer, let us understand one another 
well now^-^s we have done hitherto* If your son, cornet Fal'- 
coner, were to marry Maria Hauton, she would no longer be my 
Bfiece, he would haVe a portionless, friendless, and, in my opi* 
nion, a very 6iHy wife. He is, 1 think you say, not very bright 
himself-^he would probably remain a cornet Uie rest of his days 
-*-«U idea of assistance being of course out of the question ill 
that case, from me or mine, to him or his." 

Ilie awful pause which lord Oldborough made, and his d^ 
termined look, gave the commissioner opportunity to reflect much 
in a few seconds. 

'* On the contrary,*' resumed his lordship, "if your son John» 
my dear sir, show the same desire to comply with my wishes, 
and to serve my interests, which I have found in the rest of his 
£smiiy, he shall find me willing and able to advance him as well 
as his brother Cunningham.'' 

** Your lordship's wishes will, 1 can answer f(»r it, be laws to 
him, as well as to the rest of his family." 

" In one word then^— let cornet Falconer be married else- 
where, within a fortnight, and I prophesy that within a year he 
shall be a field-olficer—withia two years, a lieut^ant-colonel." 
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Commissioner Falconer bowed twice— low to the field-officer 
"--lower to the lieutenant-colonel. 

'' I have long had a match in my eye for John," said the fe<^ 
ther; "but a fortnight, my gracious lord — ^that is so very short 
a time! Your lordship will consider there are delicacies in 
these cases — no young lady — ^it is impossible — ^your lordship 
must be sensible that it is really impossible, with a young lady 
ofanyiiamily." 

"I am aware that it is difficult, but not impossible,'' replied 
lord Oldborough^ rising deliberately. 

The commissioner took his leave, stammering somewhat of 
\*' nothing being impossible for a friend/'— courtier, he should 
have said. 

The commissioner set to work in earnest about the match he 
had in view for John. Not one, but several fair visions flitted 
before the eye of his politic mind. The miss Chattertons — any 
one of whom would, he knew, come readily within the terms 
prescribed, but then they had neither fortune nor connexions. 
A relation of lady Jane Granville's — excellent connexion, and 
reasonable fortune ; but there all the decorum of regular ap- 
proaches and time would be necessary : luckily, a certain miss 
Petcalf was just returned from India with a large fortune. The 
general, her father, was anxious to introduce his daughter to the 
fashionable world, ancj to marfy her for connexion — fortune no 
object to him— delicacies he would wave. The commissioner 
saw— counted — ^and decided — (there was a brother Petcalf, too, 
who might do for Georgiana — but for that no hurry) — ^John was 
asked by his father if he would like to be a major in a year, and 
a lieutenant-colonel in two years? 

To be sure he would — ^was he a fool? 

Then he must be married in a fortnight. 

John did not see how this conclusion followed immediately 
from the premises, for John was not quite a fool ; so he answered 
" Indeed 1" An indtti so unlike lord Oldborough's, that the 
commissioner, struck with the contrast, could scarcely maintain 
the gravity the occasion required, and he could only pronounce 
the words, " General Petcalf has a daughter." 

" Ay, miss Petcalf— ay, he is a general ; true — ^now I see it 
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all : :well, I'm their man — ^I have no objection But miss Pet- 
calf! — is not that the Indian girl? Is not there a drop of black 

blood? ^No, no, father," cried John, drawing himself up, 

<< ru be d— d. . . ." 

'VHear me first, my own John," cried his father, much and 
justly alarmed, for this motion was the precursor of an obstinate 
fit, which, if John took, perish father, mother, the whole human 
race, he could not be moved from the settled purpose of his soul. 
" Hear me, my beloved John — for you are a man of sense," said 
his unblushing father : '^ do you think Fd have a drop of black 
blood for my daughter-in-law, much less let my favourite son 

^But there's none — it is climate— all climate — ^as you may 

see by only looking at Mrs. governor Garneguy, how she figures 
every where ; and miss Petcalf is nothing near so dark as Mrs. 
Carrueguy, surely." 

" Surely," said John, 

"And her father, the general, gives her an Indian fortune to 
suit an Indian complexion." 

"That's good, at any rate," quoth John. 

" Yes, my dear major — yes, my lieutenant-colonel — to be sure 
that's good. So to secure the good the gods provide us, go you 
this minute, dress, and away to your fair Indian 1 Til under- 
take the business with the general." 

" But a fortnight, my dear father," said John, looking in the 
glass :" how can that be ?" 

"Look again, and tell me how it can not be? Pray don't put 
that difficulty into miss Petcalf s head — into her heart I am sure 
it would never come." 

John yielded his shoulder to the push his father gave him to- 
wards the door, but suddenly turning back, " Zounds I father, a 
fortnightl" he exclaimed : " why there won't be time to buy even 
boots I" 

"And what are even boots," replied his father, "to such a 
man as you ? Go, go, man ; your legs arc better than all the 
boots in the wqrld." 

Flattery can find her way to soothe the dullest, coldest ear 
€Uive. John looked in the glass again — dressed — ^and went to 
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flatter miss Petcalf. The proposal iras graciously accepted, fbr 
tke commissioiier stated, as he was p^mitted ia eoDficieiicey to 
the geaeral, that his soo was uoder the special patronage of lord 
Qldborough, who would make him a lieutenaut-coloDel in two 
years.. The general, who looked only for connexion and genteel 
bmilv, was satisfied. The yo^ng laidy started at the ikst Hieft** 
tion oi an earjy day : but there was an absolute necessity for 
pressing that poiat, since the young officer was ordered to go 
abroad in a fortnight, and could not bear to leave England 
without compleitiag h|is union with miss Pelcalf. These reasans,, 
a» no other were lo be h^, proved safficieal with father and 
daughter. 

John was presented with a captain's commtssion. Be, befora 
the end of the fortnight^ looked again and again in di# glass lO) 
take leave of himself, hung up his flute, and — was married* Th6r 
bride and bridegroom were presented to lord and lady Old- 
borough, and went immediately abroad. * . 

Thus the forms of homage and the rights of vassalage are 
altered ; the competition for favour having succeeded to the 
dependence for protection, the feudal lord of ancient limes could 
ill compete in power with the influence of the modern political 
patron. 

Pending the negotiation Of this marriage, and during the whole 
of this eventful fortnight, Cunningham Falconer had been in the 
utmost anxiety that can be conceived — not for a brother*s inter- 
ests, but for his own : his own advancement he judged would 
depend upon the result, and he could not rest day or night till 
the marriage was happily completed — though, at the same time, 
he secretly cursed all the loves and marriages, which had drawn 
lord Oldborough^s attention away from that embassy on which 
Ins own heart was fixed. 

Buckhurst, the while, thoiigh not admitted behind the scenes, 
said he was sufficiently amused by what he saw on the stage, 
enjoyed the comedy of the whole, and pretty well made out for 
himself the double plot. The eoaudante, miss Falconer, played 
her part to admiration, and prevailed on missHauton toappear 
OB the appointed day ia the character of a vmsana^U wt^man^ 
and accordingly she suffered herself to be ted, in fashionahia 



stf le, to the lijmeneal aitar by the marquis of Twickenhanu 
This denoueiaeiii satisfied lord Qldborough. 



CHAPTER X. 



The day after his niece's marriage was happily effected, lord 
Oldborongb said to his secretary, *•*• Now, Mr. Cunningham Fai- 
coaer, I hare leisure lo tors ny mittd again to the ToorYillo 
papers*" 

^^ I waa in hopes^ my lord," said the secretary (se amposant 
h msa^e)^ ^' I was in hopes that this happy ailianoey whiekse- 
coves the duke of Greenwich, would hare put your lordship's 
mind completely at ease, aad that you would not bare fdt it ne- 
cessary to exaonuo farther into thai mystery.'* 

^ Weak neo aerer jRoresee adrerrity during prosperHy, nor 
pvosperity during adversity," replied lord Oldborough. '* His 
majesty has decided immediately to recall Us present envoy at 
ttMl German c(mrl : a new one will be sent,, and the choice of thai 
envoy bia majesty is graeioasly pleased to leave to me. — ^You area 
very young maur Mr. Cunningham F2dconer» but you have given 
- me soeb wriUen irrefragable prooCs of your ability and ukkamae* 
lion, that I have noi scrapie in rec^onunending you to his majesty 
na a person lo whom his interesls may be intrusted, and the 
xeal and attachment your Caimily have shown me in actions^ not 
■I words only, have convinced me that I cannot choose better 
to* my private aff»rs. Therefore, if the appointment be agreo-^ 
able to you, you cannot too soon make what preparations may 
ne necessary. 

OHmingham, delighted, made his acknowledgements and 
ttanks for the honour and Ihe favour conferred upon him witk 
ail the eloquence in Ins power. 

'' I endeavour not tp do any thing hastily ^ Mr. Gunningham 
Falconer/' said his lordship. '< I frankly tell you, that I was 
net at first prepossessed in your favour, nor did 1 fieel incliQed 
to do mope for you than that lo which 1 had been induced by 
pecidiar circumstances. Under this prepossession, h perhaps^ 
did not for some time do justice to your talents ; but I should be 
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without judgment or without candour, if I did not feel and 
acknowledge the merit of the performance which I hold in my 
hand." 

The performance was a pamphlet in support of lord Oldbo- 
rough's administration, published in Cunningham's name, but 
the greater part of it was written by his good genius in the 
garret. 

** On thiSy*' said lord Oldborough, putting his hand upon it 
as it lay on the table, '* on this found your just title, sir, to my 
esteem and confidence." 

Would not the truth have burst from any man of common 
generosity, honour, or honesty? — Would not a man who had 
any feeling, conscience, or shame, supposing he could have 
resolved to keep his secret, at this instant, have been ready, to 
sink into the earth with confusion, under this unmerited praise ? 
—In availing himself falsely of a title to esteem and confidence, 
then fraudulently of another's talents to obtain favour, honour, 
and emolument, would not a blush, or silence, some awkward- 
ness, or some hesitation, have betrayed him to eyes far less 
penetrating than those of lord Oldborough? Yet nothing. of 
this was felt by Cunningham : he made, with a good grace, all 
the disqualifying speeches of a modest author, r^)eated his 
thanks and assurances of grateful attachment, and retired tri^ 
umphant. — It must be acknowledged that he was fit for a diplo- 
matist. His credentials were forthwith made out in form, and 
his instructions, public and private, furnished. No expense was 
spared in fitting him out for his embassy — his preparations 
made, his suite appointed, his liveries finished, his carriage, at 
the door, he departed in grand style; and all commissioner 
Falconer's friends, of which, at this time, he could not fail to 
have many, poured in with congratulations on the rapid advance- 
ment of his sons, and on all sides exclamations were heard in 
fevour of friends in power, 

** True — very true, indeed. And see what it is," said com- 
missioner Falconer, turning to Buckhurst, *' see what it is to 
have a son so perverse, that he will not make use of a good 
friend when he has one, and who will not accept the promise 
of an excellent living when he can get itl" 
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All his firiends aad acquaintance now joining in one chorus 
told Bttckhursty in courtly terms, that he was a fool, and Buck- 
hurst began to think they must be right. — " For here," said he 
to himself, ** are my two precious brothers finely provided for, 
one an envoy, the other a major in esse, and a lieutenant-colonel 
in posse — ^and'1, in esse and in posse, what?— Nothing but a good 
fellow — one day with the four-in-hand club, the next in my 
chambers, studying the law, by which I shall never make a 
penny. And th^e's miss Caroline Percy, who has declined the 
honour of my hand, no doubt, merely because I have indulged 
a Ultle in good company, instead of immuring myself with Coke 
and ^ackstone, Viners and Saunders, Bosanquet and Schoales, 
or chaining myself to a special pleader's desk, like cousin Alfred, 
that galley-slave of the law! — No, no, Fll not make a galley- 
slave of myself. Besides, at my mother's, in all that set, and 
in the higher circles with Hautoii and the Clays, and those 
people, whenever I appear in the character of a poor barrister, 
I am scouted — should never have got on at all, but for my being 
a wit — a wit 1 — ^and have not I wit enough to make my fortune? 
As my father says, What hinders me? — My conscience only. 
And why should my conscience be so cursedly delicate, so unlike 
other men's consciences?" 

In this humour, Buckhurst was easily persuaded by his father 
to. take orders. The paralytic incumt>ent of Chipping-Friars had 
just at this time another stroke of the palsy, on which colonel 
Hauton congratulated the young deacon ; and, to keep him in 
patience while waiting for the third stroke, made him chaplain 
to his regiment — ^The Clays also introduced him to their uncle, 
bishop Clay, who had, as they told him, taken a prodigious fancy 
to him ; for he observed, that in carving a partridge, Buckhurst 
never touched the wing with a knife, but after nicking the joint, 
tore it 0% so as to leave adhering to the bone that muscle, 
obnoxious to all good eaters. — The bishop pronounced him to 
be " a capital carver." 

Fortune at this time threw into Buckhurst's hands unasked, 
unlooked-for, and in the oddest way imaginable, a gift of no 
small value in itself, and an earnest of her future favours. 

At some high festival, Buckhurst was invited to dine with the 
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faisbop. Now bisbop Clay was ii mbieaDd* fiill-blews, short-^ 
wcked prelate, witb the. fear of apoplexy oonttnually before him, 
except when dinner was on the table; and at this time, a dinner 
was on the table, rich with every dainty of the season that earth, 
air, and sea could provide. Grace being first said by the chap- 
Iain, the bishop sat down ^^ richly io enjoy ;" but It happened in 
tte irst onset, that a morsel too large for bis lordship's swallow 
stuck in his throat. The bishop grew crimson — purple — ^black 
im the face; the chaplain started np^ and untied bis neckck)4b« 
The guests crowded iround, one offering water, another advising 
bread, another calling for a raw egg, anothar thumping his 
lordship on the back. Buckbnrst Falconer, witb «iore presentee 
of mind than was shown by any other person, saved bis patron's 
life. He Mew with foroe in the bishop's ear, ^od thus produced 
such t salutary convnlnon in the throat, aa relieve^' his lord- 
abip from the danger of auSocation*. The bishop, rniovering 
Ua breath and vital fknctiotts, sat np, restored to life, apd din? 
ner — be eat again, and drank to Mr. Buckhnrst Falconer's health, 
with thanks for Ibis gpqd service to the church, Io which he 
prophesied the revorend young geutleasan would, in fotod time» 
prove an honour. And thai be wgbt be» in some measure, thu 
means of accomplishing his own prophecy* bisbop Clay did, 
before he slept,, which was imuediaicly after dinniv*, present 
Mn Buckbnrst Falconer with a bring worth kWH. a year ; a 
living which had not fiaHen into the bisbc^'s gift above half a 
day, and which, aa thwe were sax worthy dergysien in waiting 
fi>r it, would necessarily have been disposed of the laexl motniiig. 
'^' Obi slar of patronage, shine «ver thus apoa the Fateonersr 
crkd Buckhurst, when, elevated with wine in hononr oi tbe 
JBhufcb, he gave an account Io his father ai uightof the sucoesa 
ot the day. — '' Obi dMo, whose tnfiuenee has, for us» arrested 
Fortune at the top of her wbeel> be ever thus propUtoufi 1 — Only 
make me a dean. Have you not mnde my brother^ tbe dunce, 

* Some learned persons assert that this could net have happened. We 
can oitly aver that it did happen. The assertions against the possibility of 
tile foct remind ns of the physician in Zadig, who, as the fable tells us, wrote 
a book to prove that Zadrg sheuld hare gone Mind, tbengi^ he had aetualiy 
BMftveicd Um nse ef kis eye.— Zadig never read the heek. 



t ooloftelt and my brollier, the knave, an tmyojl 1 onif 

pray to be a dean-— ^1 ask not yet to be a bifthop^yoo see 1 bare 
some conscience left." 

** True," said his fiither, laughing. " Noir go to bed, Buck* 
burst ; you may, for your fortune is up." 

** Ha f my good cousin Percys, inhere are you now t— Educa- 
tion, merit, male and female, where are you now? — Planting 
cabbages, and presiding at a day-school .- one son plodding in a 
pleader's office-* another cast in an Section for an hospital 
physician — a third encountering a plague in the West Indies^. 
1 give you joyl" 

Ko wonder the commissioner exuHed, for he had not only 
provided thus rapidly for his sons; bnl he bad besides happy 
expectations f6w himsrif. — ^With lordOldborongh hewas nowi* 
higher feivoiir and confidence than he had wet hoped to be^ 
Lord Oldborough, who was a man little prone to promise, an4 
who always did more than be said, had, since the narriago of 
Us niece, thrown out a bint that be was aware of the expense il 
must bare been to eommissimier and Mrs. Falconer to gWe e^ 
tertainments oontti|itally, and to keep open honse, as they had 
done this winter, for bis pcditical friends-HSO instance of seal hi 
bis najesty's serrice, his lordsbip said, he hoped was ever lost 
open bim, and, if he continued in power, be trusted he should 
ftnd occasion to^ew his gratitude. This from another minister 
might mean nothing but to pay wttti words ; finom lord Otdk 
horottgh the oonHmissioner justly deemed it as good as a pro- 
missory note for a Incrative place. Accordingly he pMt it in 
Gtvcriatioft directly among bis creditors, and be no loager 
trembled at the expense at which be bad ttred and was Kving:. 
Beth Mfs. Fakooer and he bad ever eonsidwed a good coo^ 
and an agreeable house, as indispensably necessary to thosn 
who wottM rise in the world ; and they laid it down as a marim, . 
that, if people wished to grow rich, they must begin by appear- 
ing so. Upon this plan every thing in their estaUishneiity 
lalide, servants, equipage, dress, wer'e far more splendid than 
their fortune conid afford. The immediate gratification which 
vesvhed feom this display, combining with their maxifais of po^- 
Key, eneonraged the whole family to cootin«e this desperate 
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game. Whenever the timidity Qf the. commissioner had started ; 
yfheiiy pressed by his creditors, he had backed, and had wished 
to stop in this course of extravagance ; his lady, of a more in- 
trepid character, urged him forward, pleading that he had gone 
too far to recede — that the poqrer they were, the more neces- 
sary to keep up the brilliant appearance of affluence. How else 
could her daughters, after all the sums that had been risked 
upon them, hope to be advantageously established? How other* 
wise could they preserve what her friend lady Jane Granville so 
justly styled the patronage of fashion? 

When success proved Mrs. Falconer to be right, ** Now, com- 
missioner Falconer 1 Now 1" How she triumphed, and how she 
talked I Her sons all in such favour— her daughters in such 
fashion I No party without the miss Falconers I Miss Fal- 
coners must sing — miss Falconers must play — miss Falconers 
must dance, or no lady of a bouse could feel herself happy, or 
could think she had done her duty — no piano, no harp could 
draw such crowds as the miss Falconers. It was the ambition 
among the fashionable men to dance with the miss Falconers, 
to flirt with the miss Falconers. ** Not merely flirting, ma'am,", 
as Mrs. Falconer said, and took proper pains should be heard, 
" but several serious proposals from very respectable quarters :" 
however, none yet exactly what she could resolve to j^ccept for, 
her girls — ^sbe looked high for them, she .owned — she thought 
she, had a right to Ipok high. Girls in fashion should not take 
the first offers — they should hold up their heads : why should 
they not aspire to rank, why not to title, as well as to fortune? 

Poor Petcalf 1 General Petcalf s son had been for some time, 
as it was well known, desperately in love with miss Georgiana 
Falconer ; but what chance had he now ? However, he was to 
be managed: he was useful sometimes as a partner, ** to whom 
one may say one is engaged when a person one does not choose 
to dance with asks for the honour of one's hand — useful some- 
times to turn over the leaves of the music-book— useful always 
as an attendant in public places — useful, in short, to be exhi- 
bited as a captive ; for one captive leads to another conquest," 
And miss Arabella Falconer too could boast her conquests, 
though nobody merely by looking at her would have guessed it : 



bat she was a striking exemplification of the truth of lady Jane 
Granville's maxim, that fashion, like Yentis's girdle, can beau- 
tify' any girl, let her be ever so ugly. 

And now the Falconer family having risen and succeeded 
beyond their most sanguine hopes by a combination of lucky 
circuinstances, and by adherence to their favourite system, we 
leave them fortified in their principles, and at the height of 
prosperity. 



CHAPTER XI. 



• Fortune, as if she had been piqued by Mr. Percy's disdain, 
and jealous of his professed reliance upon the superior power of 
her rival. Prudence, seemed now determined to humble him 
and all his family, to try if she could not force him to make 
some of the customary sacrifices of principle to propitiate her 
favour. 

Unsuspicious of the designs that were carrying forward against 
him in secret, Mr. Percy had quite forgotten his fears that his 
wicked ridation sir. Robert Pwcy, and solicitor Sharpe, might 
take advantage of the loss of that deed which had never been 
found since the night of the fire at Percy-hall. It was nearly 
two years afterwards that Mr. Percy received a letter from his 
cousin, sir Robert, informing him that he had been advised to 
dispute the title to the Percy estate, that he had the opinion of 
the first lawyers in England in his favour, and that he had given 
directions to his solicitor, Mr. Sharpe, to commence a suit to 
reinstate the lawful heir in the property of his ancestors. — Sir 
Robert Percy added something about his reluctance to go to law, 
and a vast deal about candour, justice, and family friendship, 
which it would be needless and unreasonable to repeat. 

Fresh search was now made for the lost deed, but in vain; 
and in vain Rosamond reproached herself with having betrayed 
the secret of that loss to the revengeful attorney. — ^The ensuing 
post brought notice from Mr. Sharjpe that proceedings were 
commenced. — ^In sir Robert's letter, though not in the at- 
torney's, there was obviously left an opening for an offer to 
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Minproniise; this iras done either with iitent lo hive Mr. Peref 
on to make aa offier^ which might afterwards appear against fatfliy 
or' it was done in the hope, that, mtimidated by the fear of an 
ttxpensire and haaardoos sttit, Mr. Percy might give up half his « 
estate, to seeiire the qui^ possessioii of the remainder. But 
4hey knew Iitile of Mr. Percy who argued in the aaonerr he 
was neither to be hired nor iaftimidaled from bis right«-^all com-, 
promise, ^' all terms of commerce, he disdained." He sent an 
answer, but prepared to make a vigorous defence. For this 
purpose he wrote to his son Alfred, desiring him to spare no 
pains or expense, to engage the best counsel, and to put them 
in full possession of the cause. Alfred regretted that he was not 
of sufficient standing at die bar to take the lead in conducting 
bis father's cause: he, however, prepared all the documents 
^irith great cara and: ability. From time to time, as the businesa 
want on, he wrote to his father in good spirits, saying that ha 
had excellent hopes they should succeed, notwithstanding the 
unfortunate loss of the deed ; that the more he considered the 
case, (he more clearly the justice of their cause and the solidity 
of thdr right appeared. Alasl Alfred showed himself to be 
but a young lawyer, in depending so much upon right and ju»* 
Ike, while a point of law was against him. It is unnecessary, 
and would be equally tedious and unintelligible to most readers, 
to dwell upon the details of this suit. Contrary to the usual 
complaints of the law's delay, this cause weiit through the courts 
in a short time, because Mr. Percy did not make use of any 
ittbterfiige to protract the bu»ness. A decree was given in fa-» 
TOur of sir Robert Percy, and he becaose the legal possessor of 
the great Percy estato in Hampshire, which had been so long the 
object of his ma^inations. 

Thus, ai one ^oke, the Percy femily fell from the station and 
affluence which they had so long, and, in the opinion of all who 
knew them, so weH enjojned. Great was the regret among the 
higher classes, and great, indeed, the lamentations of the poor 
m the neighbourhood, when the decree was made known. U 
seemed as if the change in their situation was deplored as t 
general misfortune, and as if it were felt by all more than bf 
the aufferers themselves, who were never seen to give way to 



^reafc conpiainta, or keard to vtler u inrectire against iMr 
adversaETf* TUs magMtiikinty increased die paUic sympatfay, 
and pitjr far them wis "sooa ooaverted into indignation agaisit 
sir Robert Percf . Katerally iasolMl, and now elated iridi sao*' 
oess, be wrote post after post to express his impatience to cone 
and take pneaession of liis estate, and to hasten the departure 
e( his pefaitk>ns fraat the family seat. This was as crael as it 
was waneoessary, for from Uie moment when they learnt the event 
of the trial, they had-foeoi occupied with the preparations fior 
ttieir departure; for tim resignation of all the conrenieaces and 
luxuries they possessed, all the pleasures associated with the 
idea of facwe; for parting with all the animate and ioaniniafte 
objects to which they had long and early hd3its of affection and 
attachmmt. This fannly had never been proud in prosperity, 
nor were they abject in adrersity rthey submitted with fortitude 
to their Me; yet they conki not, without regret, leave tite place 
where they had spent so many happy years. 

It had been settled that the improvements whidi Mr. Percy 
had made on the estate, the expense of the buildings and fiimi* 
tore at Percy-hall, of which a valuation had been made, should 
be taken in Ueu of all arrears of rent to which sir Robert might 
lay claim. In consequence of this award, Mr. Percy and his 
fiifntly were anxioo^ to leave every thing about the house and 
place in perfect ord^, that they might folfil punctually their part 
of the agreement. The evening before they were to quit Percy* 
hall, they went into every room, to take a review of the whole. 
The house was peculiarly convenient and well arranged. Mr.. 
Percy had spared nothiaf^ to render it in every respect agreeable, 
not only to his guests, but to his family, to make his children 
happy in their home. His daughters' apartments he had fitted 
up for them in the neatest manner, and they had taken pleasure 
in ornamenting them with their own work and drawings. They 
felt very flMlam^ly the evening they were to take leave of these 
for ever. They took down eome of their drawings, and all tha 
little trc^iUes preserved from chiklhood, memorials of early in** 
Senuity or taste, wUek could be of no u^e or value to any oao^ 
eoBcept to themselves; isvery tiling else they agreed to leave as 
usual, to show how fciid tiMkr fother had been to them-^a sen-^ 
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timent irell saited to th«ir good and ionocent minds. They 
opened their writing-tables and their draving-boxes for the last 
time ; for the last time they put fresh floirers into their flower-* 
pots, and, with a sigh, left their little apartments. 

All the family then went out to walk in the park and through 
the shrubberies. It was a delightful summer's evening ; the 
birds were singing — <' Caring little/' as Rosamond said, '^for 
our going away/* The sun was just setting, and they thought 
they had never seen the place look so beantifuL Indeed Mr. 
and Mrs. Percy had, for many years, delighted in cultivating 
the natural beauties of this picturesque situation, and their inn 
provements were now beginning to appear to advantage. But 
they were never to enjoy the success of their labours 1 The old) 
steward followed the family in this walk.. He stopped every 
now and then to deplore over each fine tree or slu'ub as they 
passed, and could scarcely refrain from bursting into invectives 
against him that was coming after them into possession. 

''Thewhole country cries shame upon the villain," John began ; 
but Mr. Percy, with asmile, stopped him. 

^* Let us bear our misfortunes, John, with a good grace — let 
us be thankful for the happiness which we have enjoyed, and 
submit ourselves to the will of Providence. Without any hypo- 
crisy or affected resignation, I say, at this instant, what, with 
my whole heart, I feel, that I submit, without repining, to the 
will of God, and firmly believe that all is for the best." 

'' And so I strive to do," said John. ^* But only, I say, if it 
had pleased God to order it otherwise, it's a pity the wicked 
should come just after us to enjoy themselves, when they have 
robbed us of all." 

" Not of all," said Mr. Percy. 

" What is it they have not robbed us of?" cried John: " not 
a thing but they must have from us." 

" No ; the best of all things we keep for ourselves — ^it cannot 
be takep from us — ^a good conscience." 

" Worth all the rest— that's true," said John; " and that is 
what he will never have who is coming here to-morrow — ^never 
—never 1 They say he don't sleep at nights. But I'll say no 
more about him, only-^he's not a good man." 
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<^ I am sure, John,, you are not a good courtier/' said Mrs. 
Petcy y smiling : ** you ought to prepare to pay your court to your 
new master." 

** My new master I " cried John, growing red : '' the longest 
day ever I lire, Fll never have a new master 1 All that I have 
in the world came from you, and 111 never have another master. 
Suve you will let me follow you? I will be no trouble : though 
bvt little, maybe I can do something, still. Sur^y, madam — 
surely, sir — ^yousg ladies, you'll speak for me — ^I shall be let to 
follow the fortunes of the family, and go along with you into 
banishment" 

** My good John," said Mr* Percy, " since you desire to fol- 
low us into bamshmeni^ as you call it, you shall; and as long as 
we have any thing upon earth, you shall never want.^ You must 
stay here to*-BM>rrow, after we are gone, to give up possession." 
(John c<Mild not stand this, but turned away to hide his face.) 
'IWhen your business is done," continued Mr. Percy, '' you 
may set out and follow us as soon as you please." 

^' I thank you, sir, kindly," said John, with a most grateful 
bow, that took in all the family, '^ that's new life to me." 

He said not a word more during the rest of the walk, except 
just Bs be passed near the beach where the ship was wrecked, 
he exclaimed, ^' There was. the first beginning of all our misfoi^ 
tunes : who would have thought that when we gave them shelter 
we should be turned out so soon ourselves? 'twas that drunken 
rascal of a Dutdi carpent^ was the cause of all 1" 

l!he next morning the whole femily set out in an open car- 
Tiage^ which hsft} been made for the purpose of carrying as many 
of the young people as .possible upon excursions of pleasure. 
It was a large sociable, which they used to call their caravan. 
At the greal gate of the park old John stopped the carriage, 
and leaning over to his master, whispered, "I beg your, par- 
don, sir, but God bless you, and don't drive through the village : 
if you please, take the back road; for I've just learned that he 
is on thegreA road, and as near hand as the turn at the school- 
bouse, and they say he wants to be driving in his coach and 
four through the village as you are all going out^now I wouldn't 
for any thing he had that triumph ov.er us.'* 

I. 9 , 
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"Thank you, good John," said Mr. Percy, ^*bttt stich triumphs 
cannot mortify us." 

Poor John reluctantly opened the gate and let the carriage 
pass — they drove on — they cast a lingering iodk bdhtnd as they 
quitted the^park — 

** Must I then leaye thee, Paradise?"—— 

As they passed through the Tillage the poor people <caaie mat 
t)f their houses to take leave of their excellent iaA<Bord;.tliey 
flocked round the carriage, and hong upon ii till it stopped, and 
tiien, with one voice, they poured forth praises, and UesaingB, 
and prayers for better days. Just at this momeBt sir Robert 
Percy made bis appearfiace. His equipage was splendid; his 
eoachmaa drove his ibur fine horses down the street, the middle 
ef which was cleatred »n an instant. The crowd gazed at ike 
lAow as it passed — sdr Robert gave a signal to his coadman to 
•drive slower, that be might Ipnger enjoy ihe triiuuph— -he, put 
his head out of the coach window, but no one cried^ '^ God bless 
fttffll" His insolence was obviously mortified as he .passed the 
Percy femily, for Mr. Percy bowed with an air of dignity atod 
cheerfulness which seemed to say, *^ My fortuae ifi yeursH^but 
I am still myself.*' Some of the spectators ol^ped their hamds, 
and some wept. • 

Mr. Percy seemed to have prepared his mind for every <)ir- 
tmUfltanoe of his departure, and to be perfectly composed, or ^t 
least master of his feelings ; but a small imident, w^hich bad not 
been foresee, suddenly moved him almost to tears : as fliey 
iTossed the bridge, which was at the farthest ond of the village, 
4hey heard the^ muffled bells of the church loll as.if for a^public 
calamity, instantly recollecting the reseitmeHt to which tb^se 
poor people were exposing themselves by this mark ;of their af* 
Action apd regret, Mr. Percy went fay a ebott path to liiMe dhxmb 
as quickly as possible, and had the belk mnuffled. 

* On Mr. Morris's tlepartore f rom "PkittMld tiie sane SireimntantB hij^ 
feaed* 
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Mr. Percy forinnaleiy possessed^ independently of the Peroy 
estate, a brxk worth a^^out^even .or eight hundred a year, which 
be had purchased with part of his wife's fortune; on which he 
had built a lodge, that he had intended for the future residence 
of one of his sons. Tke Hiils was the name of this lodge, to 
which all the family now retired. Though it was in the same 
county with Percy-hall, Clermont-park, Falconer-court, Hunger- 
ford-castle, and within reach of several other gentlemen's seats, 
yet from its being in a hilly part of the country, through which 
no regular road had 'been made, it was Jtttle frequented, and 
ga^e the idea not only of complete retirement, but of remote- 
ness. Thoagh a lonely situation, it was, however, a beautifol 
one. The house stood on the brow of a hill, and looked into a 
deep glen, through the steep descent of which ran a clear and 
copious rivulet rolling over a stony- bed; the rocks were covered 

wiAi mountain flowers, and wUd shrubs But nothing is more 

tiresome than a picture in prose ! we shall, therefore, beg our 
readers to recall to their imagination some of the views they 
may hare seen in Wales, and they will probably have a better 
idea of thi$ place than any that we could give by the most la-- 
boured description, ampliSed with all the epithets in the Eng- 
lish language. ., 

The house at the Hills, though finished, was yet but scantily 
famished, and was so small that it could hardly hold the family, 
who were-now obUged to take refuge in it. -However, they were 
well ctisposed to accbmmbdate each other : ttey had habits of 
order, and had so little accustomed themselves to be waited 
upon, that this sudden change in their fortune and way <^ life 
chd net Appear terrible, as it would to many in the same rank. 
Undonbiedly they mi fhe loss of real conveniences, but they 
were not toormented with ideal wants, or with the pangs of mor- 
tified vanity. Evils t^ey had to bear, but tliey were not the most 
dreadful of all evils— thos^e of the imagination. 

Mr. Percy, to whom his whole family looked for counsel and 
mpport, now showed all the energy and decision of his cha- 
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racier. What he knew must be done sooner or later he did do- 
cidedly at first. The snperfiuities, to which his fiskmiljr had been 
accustomed, were instantly abandoned. The great torment of 
decayed gentry is the remembrance of their former station, ajod 
a weak desire still to appear what their fortune no longer allows 
them to be. This folly Mr. Percy had not to combat in his family, 
where all were eager to resign even more of their own comforts 
than the occasion required. It was ttie object now foi: the fa* 
mily who were at home to live as frugally as possible, that they 
might save as much of their small income as they could, to assist 
and forward the sons in their professions. 

The eldest son, Godfrey, could not yet have heard of die 
change in his father's fortune, and in his own expectations ; but 
from a passage in his last letter, it was evident that he had some 
idea of the possibility of such a reverse, aiid that he was pre- 
paring himself to live with economy. From Alfred and Erasmus 
Mr. Percy had at this trying time the satisfaction of receiving at 
once the kindest and the most manly letters, containing strong 
expressions of gratitude to their father &t having given them 
such an education as would enable them, notwithstanding the 
loss of hereditary fortune, to become independent and respect- 
able. What would have been the difference of their fate, and 
of their feelings, had they been suffered to grow up into mere 
idle lounging gentlemen, or four-in-hand coachmen I In dif- 
ferent ^mrds, but with the same spirit, both brothers declared 
that this change in the circumstances of their family did not 
depress their minds, but, on the contrary, gave them new and 
powerful motives for exertion. It seemed to be the first wish 
of their souls to fulfil the fond hopes and predictions of their 
father, and to make some return for the care their parents had 
taken of theii* education. 

Their father, pleased by the sanguine ^pes and ardent spirit 
expressed in their letters, was however sensible that a consider- 
able time must elapse before they Could make any thing by law 
or medicine.^ They were as yet only in the outset of their profes- 
sions, the difficult beginning, when men must toil often without 
reward) be subject to crosses and losses, and rebukesand rebuiib, 
when their rivals push them back, and when they want the afr- 
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sistance of friends to help them forward, whilst with scarcely the 
meana to live they must appear like gentlemen. 

Beside the faithful stewisird, two servants, who were much at- 
tached to the fisuoiily, accompanied them to their retirement. One 
was Mrs. Harte, who had lived with Mrs. Percy above thirty 
years ; and who, from being a housekeeper with handsome wages 
and plenary power over a' numerous household at Percy-hall, 
now served with increased zeal at the Hills, doing a great part 
of the work of the house herself, with the assistance only of a 
stout country girl newly hired, whose awkwardness and igno- 
rance, or, as Mrs. Harte expressed it, whose comical ways^ she 
horje with a patience that cost het more than all the rest. The 
other servant who foU6wed the altered fortunes of, the Percy fa- 
mily was a young man of the name of Johnson, whom Mr. Percy 
had bred up from a boy, and who was so creditable a servant 
that he could readily have obtained a place with high wages in 
any opulent family, either in the country or in London ; but he 
chose to abide by his master, who could now only afford to give 
him very little. Indeed, Mr. Percy would not have kept any 
man-servant in his present circumstances, but out of regard for 
this young man, who seemed miserable at the thoughts of leaving 
him, and who undertook to make himself useful in the farm as 
well as in the house. 

Very different was Johnson from the present race of fine town 
servants, who follow yith no unequal steps the follies and 
vices of their betters; and who^ by their insolence and extra- 
vagance, become the just torments of their masters. Very dif- 
ferent was Johnson from some country servants, who with gross 
selfishness look solely to their own eating and drinking, and 
whose only thought is how to swallow as much and do as little 
as possible. 

As soon as he had settled his home, Mr. Percy looked abroad 
to a tract of improvable ground, on which he might employ his 
' agricultural skill. He had reason to rejoice in having really led 
the life of a country gentleman. He understood country busi- 
ness, and he was ably assisted in all the details of farming and 
management. Never, in the most prosperous days^ did the old 
steward seem so fully interested in his master's affairs, so punctual 



and active in execntihg his commamts, and, shore all, so 
spectfiil in his manner to his master, as now in his falling 
fortunes. 

It wontd be lininteresttng to readers who are not formers to 
enter into a detail of Mr. Percy's probable improrements. It is 
enough to say, that his hopes were founded upon etperience, 
r and that he was a man capable of calculating. .He had been 
long in the habit of keeping accurate accounts, not such as 
gentlemen display when they are pleased to prove that tbeir 
farm produces more than ever farm produ(5ed before. . All the 
tradesmen with whom he had dealt were, notwithstanding Ms 
change of fortune, ready to trust him; and those who were 
strangers, finding themselves regularly paid, soon acquired con- 
fidence in his punctuality. So that far from being terrified at 
having so little, he felt surprised at having still so nwch money 
at his command.^-The enjoyment of high credit: must surely 
give more pleasurable feelings than the mere possession of 
wealth. 

Often, during the first year after he had been deprfvied of the 
Percy estate, Mr. Percy declared, that, as' to himself^ he had: 
actually lost nothing; for he had never been expensive or luxu- 
rious, his personal enjoyments were nearly the same, and his 
active pursuits were not very different from what they had always 
been. He had, it is true, less time than he wished to give to 
literature, or to indulge in the company and conversation of his 
wife anct daughters; but even the pain of- this privatfonr was 
compensated by the pleasure he felt in observrng^the exceffenciea 
in their characters which adversity developed. — Ft has by same 
persons been 'thought, that women who have been sufifered tcf 
acquire literary tastes, whose understandings have been cttftr- 
vated and refined,, are apt to disdain or to become unfit for Ae 
useful minutiae of domestic duties. In the edncatioir of ber 
daughters Mrs. Percy had guarded against this danger, and she 
now experienced the happy effects of her prudtrtrc^. At first 
they had felt it somewhat irksome, in tftefr ehan^ of circum- 
stances, to be forced to spend a considerable portion of their 
time in preparations for the mere business of living, but they 
perceived that this constraint gave a new spriitg to ttieir miifdflr 
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a&da higiber relish la their favourite employments. After the 
domestic business of the day. was done, they enjoyed, with fresh 
delight, the pleasures of which it is not in the power of fortune 
to deprive usw 

Soon after the Kercy family were settled at the Hills, they 
w<ere surprised, by a visit from commisioner Falconer — surprised^ 
bec^u^ tlM>ugh they knew that he had a certain degree of com- 
iBO0place:Meadship for them as relationsi, yet they were aware 
that his regard was not independent of fortune, and they had 
never sup(>osed that he would come to seek them in their retire- 
ment. After some general expressions of condolence on their 
losses, their ehange of situatio*, and the inconveniences to which 
a large &mUy, bred up, as they had been, iu affluence, must 
suffer in their present abode, he went out to walk with Mr. Percy, 
aad he ihea began to talk oyer his own family affairs. With 
polke acknowledgment to Mr. Percy of the advantage he had 
djori^ed fsom his introduction to lord Oldborough, and with 
modestly implied compliments to his own address in turning 
that introduction to the best possible account, Mr. Falconer led 
< to the subject on which he wanted to dilate. 

" You see, my dear Mr. Percy," said he, ^' without yanity I 
may now venture to say, my plans for advancing my family have 
all succeeded ; my sons have risen in the world, or rather have 
been pu&hed up beyond my most sanguine hopes.'' 
*' I give you y>y with all my heart," said Mr. Percy. 
'' But, my good sir, listen to me; your sons might have been 
i^as advanta^ous situations, if you had not been too proud to 
profit by the. evidently fayourable dispositions which lord Oldbo- 
rougjb showed towards you and yours." 

"Toojroudl No, my friend, I assure you, pride never in- 
fliien«edmy conduct — I acted from principle." 

**Soyoik are pleased to call it. — But we will not go back to 
the pas^^no man likes to acknowledge he has been wrong. Let 
na, if yoa please, look to the future. You know that you are 
now in a diffg^ent situation from what you were formerly, when 
you could afford to follow your principles, or your systems* 
Now, my deiyr sir, give me leave to tell you that it is your duty, 
ahsolulely your duty, to make use of your interest for your sons. 
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There is not a man in England, yrho\ if he chose itV might secure 
for his sons a better patron than you could." 

"I tfust," replied Mr. Percy, "that I have secured for my 
sons what is better than a good patron — a good education." 

"Both are best,'* said Mr. Falconer. " PrOud as you are, 
cousin Percy, you must allow this, when you look round and s^e 
who rises, and how. — And now we are by ourselves, let me ask 
you, frankly and seriously, why do not you try to establish your 
sons by patronage?" 

" Frankly and seriously, then, because I detest and despise 
the whole system of patronage." 

" That's very »^rong',"said Mr. Falconer. ** And I am glad 
for your sake, and for the sake of your family, that nobody heslrd 
it but myself." 

"If the whole world heard me," pursued Mr. Peifey, " I should 
say just the same. Strong — very strong 1 — lam glad of it; for 
(excuse me, you are my relation; and we are on terms of familia- 
rity) the delicate, guarded, qualifying, trimming, mincing^ 
pouncet-box, gentleman-usher mode of speaking truth makes no 
sort of impression. Truth should always be strong — speaking or 
acting." 

"Well, well, I beg your pardon ; as strong let it be as you 
please, only let it be cool, and then we cannot fail to understand 
one another. I think you were going to explain to me why you 
detest and despise what you call the system of patronage." 

" Because I believe it to be ruinous to my country. Whenever 
the honours of professions, civil, military, or ecclesiasticar, are 
bestowed by favour, not earned by merit — ^whenever the places 
of trust and dignity in a state are to be gained by intrigue and 
solicitation — there is an end of generous emulation, and conse- 
quently of exertion. Talents and integrity, in losing their reward 
of glory, lose their vigour, and often their very existence. If the 
affairs of this nation were guided, and if her battles were fought 
by the corrupt, imbecile creatures of patronage, how would they 
be guided?— how fought?— Wo be to the country that trusts to 
such rulers and such defenders 1 Wo has been to every country 
that has so trusted I — May such never be the fate of England I — 
And that it never may, let every honest independent Englishman 
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set his face, his hand, Ms heart against this base, this roinoos 
system I— I wUl for one." 

« For oneI--alas ! " said Mr. Falconer » with a sigh meant to 
be heard, and a smile not intended to be seen, ^^ what ean one 
do in such a desperate case? — ^I am afraid certain things will go 
on in the world for ever, whether we profit by them or not. — 
And if I grant that patronage is sometimes a public evil, you 
most allow that it is often a private benefit.'' 

♦* I doubt even that," said Mr. Percy; " for those young men 

who are brought up to expect patronage in any profession 

But," said Mr. Percy, checking himself, " I forget who I am 
' speaking to : I don't wish to say any thing that can hurt your 
feelings, especially when you are so kind to come to see me in 
adversity, and when you show so much interest in my affairs." 

^'Ohl pray go on, goon," said the commissioner, smiling, 
'* you will not hurt me, I assure you ; consider, I am too firm in 
fhe success of my system to be easily offended on that points-go 
on I — ^Those young men who are brought up to expect patronage 
in any profusion " 

^' Are apt to depend upon it too much," continued Mr. Percy, 
** and consequently neglect to acquire knowledge. Ihey know 
fliat things will be passed over for them, and they think that they 
need not be iassiduous, because they are secure of being provided 
for, indepeiidently of their own exertions ; and if they have a 
turn for extravagance, they indulge it, because a place will set 
all to rights." 

*' And if -they are provided for, and if they .do get good places, 
are they not well enough off?" said Mr. Falconer : ** Til answer 
for it, your sons, would think so." 

Mr. Percy, With a look of proud humility, replied, " I am in- 
clined to believe that my sons would not think themselves well 
off\ unless they were distinguished by th6ir own merit." 

" To be sure," said Mr. lalconer, correcting himself; " of 
. course I mean that too : but a young man can never distinguish 
^himself, yon know, so wetl as when his merit is raised to a con- 
spicuous situation." 

" Or disgrace himself so effectually, as when he is raised to a 
situation for which he is unprepared and unfit." 



The €0iBfflis8i0B8r'&braw d»iAdedr<^(NnB unpleasant i^fleotioii. 
or apprehension seemed to cross his mind. Mr. Percy had ao, 
iatenUoa of raising auiy ; he meant no aUusion to the comviis- 
sioner'-s- sons — ^he hastened to turn what he bad j^aid more deci^ 
dedly upoa his owa. 

'' I have chosen for my sons, or rather they have chosen foe 
themselves,'' continued he> '^ professions which are indq)endeal 
of influence, and in which it could be of little use to them*^ 
Patrons can be ef liule advantage to a lawyer or a physieiao. 
No judge^ DO attorney, can push a lawyer up, beyond a certain, 
points— he may rise like a rocket, but he ^ill fall like the stiekii 
i£ he be not supported . by his own inherent powers* Where 
property or life is at stake, men will not compliment or ev-ea be^ 
influenced by great recommendations — they will consult the best 
lawyer, and the best physiqian, whoever he may be* I bare 
endeavoured to give my Alfred and Erasmus such au education 
aa shall enable them honestly to work their own way to emi-*- 



nence." 



• 

^' A friend's helping hand is no bad things" said Mr. Falcoaeri 

*^ ia that basd and slippery ascent." 

. ^' As many fr'iendsy aft many helping hands, in a fair way^ a% 

you please," smd Mr. Percy : '' 1 by no means would inculcatet 

the anti-social, absurd, impoasible doctrine) that youu^ men|. 

or any mes, can of ougbt to be independent of ihe^wprld. Lefc 

iny sons make friends for theme^vesy and enjioy the advantaget 

of mine. I object only to their becoming dependent, wastia|} 

the best years of liheir Ikres in a miserable, debasing, servitude 

to patrons — to patrons^ who at last may perhaps capriciously 

desert them at their utmost need." 

AgaiAr withoot designing it» Mr. Percy wakened uupleasant 
recollections in the mind of the commissioner.. 

'' Ahl theve you toudb a tender string with me," said Mr. Fat 
ottuer sighing. ''^I have known semeUting- of that ia my life. 
Lord N — and Mr. G— did indeed use me shamefully ill. But I 
was young thea^ and did not choose my friends well. I know 
more of the world now, and have done better for my sons— and 
shall do better,. I trust,, for myself. In the mean time, my dear 
Mr.. Percy, let us think of your aAiinu Such, a man as you should 



not be tost here ^« « farai anMWgst tnritips and carrolsv So lord 
Oktt)oi^oirgfa says and tbinlE^— and^ in slmtt, to emae to the point 
at once, I was not soundlhg yoa from idle cnriosity respectinir 
paflrofln^, or ftomtnf mpertinent desire to interfere with your 
concerns ; butl coflse, comnsfSMoned by lordOMborougb^to make 
tK» offl^r^ wMch, 1 am pennaded^ wimteTer theoretical objectiong 
nlgllf oceur>'^ safid the commissioiiery wilb a signifa^nt snriley 
**Mf, Percy k too much a iivaa of practical sense to reject. Lord 
(Mdborottgfi empowers rae to say, that it is^ his wish te^ see his 
geverffinent supported and strengthened by nien of Mr. Percy** 
talents and character ; that he I9 persoadedthat Mr. Percy would! 
speaft wdt^ iff parliament; tba* if Mr. Percy will join us, his lord- 
ship wfFl bring him into parliament, and give him thus an oppor* 
t^ty of at once distrnf[ai9hing himself, adyancin^ his femily^ 
repairing the injustice of fortune, and serving his country." 

Commissioner Falconer made this olfer with much« pomposity, 
with the air of a person sure that' he fs saying something infi»«- 
nitely flattering, and at the same time with a lurking smile oir 
Ms countenance, at the idea of the ease and certainty with which 
this offer Would induce Mr. Percy to recant all he had said 
against patrons and patronage. He was curious to hear how 
the philosopher. would change his tone; but, to his surprise, 
Mr. Percy did net dltter it in the least. 

Be retufrned his resp^tful and' gratefdi- acknowfedgments tot 
lord Oldborotfgh> bol begged leare tota%to deeline thehonouir 
intended him ; he cookl n6t, he said, aecept it consfstenily witb 
his prineiptes-«-he eonfet not go into parfiennent with a view to* 
advance himself or to^ provide fer his family. 

The eemmfissioiier interrupted to qitalifyy for he was afraid, 
he had spoken f6o broadly, and obanrved that what be had i^aid 
was quite confidential. 

Hr. Percy understoodf it so, and assBred' Mm drere wa» no 
danger that it shootd be repeated. The commissibner wa» theot 
in s state lo listen again qmietly. * 

Mr. Fercy ssnd, that when he wa» neb, he bad preforreeb do^ 
mestic happiness te ambttion,^ thei^fore he had nevear stood i6or 
the oouH^ te winch he* Monged; that now he wa» peer; he felt 
anr additionef reason for keeptwg out of parliament, that hr 
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might not pat himself in a sitaation to be tempted-*-^a sitaation 
where he must spend more than be could afford^ and could only 
pay his expenses by selling his conscience. 

The commissioner was silent with astonishment for som^ mo- 
ments after Mr. Percy ceased speaking. He had always thought 
his good cousin a singular man, but he had never thought him 
a wrong-headed fool till this moment. At first he was somewhat 
vexed, for Mr. Percy's sake and for the sake of his sons, that he 
refused such an offer*— for the commissioner had some oE the 
feelings of a relation — ^but more the habits of a politician, and 
these last, in a few moments, reconciled him to what he thought 
the ruin of his cousin^s prospects in life. Mr. Falconer con- 
sidered, that if Mr. Percy were to go into parliament, to join 
their party, and to get near lord .Oldborough, he- might become 
a dangerous rival. He pressed the matter, therefore, no longer 
with urgency, but only just sufficient to etiable him to report to 
lord Oldborough that he had executed his- commission, btLt had 
found Mr. Percy impracticable. 




CHAPTER Xin. 

However sincere the general pity and esteem for the Piercy 
family, they did not escape the common lot of mortality ; they 
had their share of blame, as well as of condolence, firom their 
friends and acquaintance. Some discovered that all the misfor-n 
tunes of the family might have been avoided, if they had listened 
to good advice ; others were quite -clear that the lawsuit would 
have been decided in Mr. Percy's favour, if he Jiad employed 
their solicitor or their barrister ; or, in short, if every step of the 
suit had been directed differently. 

Commissioner Falconer now joined the band of reproaching 
Mends. He did not blame Mr. Percy, however, for- the conduct" 
of the lawsuit, for of that he confessed himself to be no judge, 
but he thought he understood the right way of advancing a 
family in the world ; and on this subject he now tdok a higher 
tone than he had formerly felt himself entitled to assume. Suc- 
cess gives such rights — especially over the unfortunate. The 
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commissioner said loudly in all companies, that he had hoped 
his relation, Hr. Percy, who certainly was a man of talents, and 
he was conyinced well-intentioned, would not have shown him- 
self so obstinately attached to his peculiar opinions — especially 
4o his strange notions of independence, which must disgust, 
ultimately. Mends whom it was most the interest of his family to 
please ; that he doubted not that the young men of the Percy family 
bitterly regretted that their father would not avail himself of the 
advantages of his connexions, of the favourable dispositions, and^ 
to his knowledge, most condescending oSers that had been made 
to him— offers which, the commissioner said, he must term really 
condescending, when he considered that Mr» Percy had never 
paid the common court that was expected by a minister. 
Other circumstances, too, enhanced the favour; offence had 
undoubtedly been given by the ill-timed, injudicious interfer- 
ence of captain Godfrey Percy about regimental business — some 
major Gascoigne — ^yet, notwithstanding this, a certain person, 
whose steadiness in his friendships the commissioner declared 
he could never sufficiently admire, had not, for the son's errors, 
changed his favourable opinion or disposition towards the 
father. 

Mr. Falconer concluded, with a sigh, ** There are some men 
whom the best of friends cannot serve — and such we can only 
leave to their fate." 

The commissioner now considering Mr. Percy as a person so 
obstinately odd that it was unsafe for a risiMg man to have any 
thing more to do with him, it was agreed in the Falconer family, 
that it was necessary to let the Percys drop — gently, without 
making any noise. Mrs. Falconer and her daughters having 
always resided in London during the winter, and at some 
watering-place in summer, knew scarcely any thing of the female 
part of the Percy family. Mrs, Falconer had occasionally met 
Mrs. Percy, but the young ladies, who had not yet been in town, 
she had never seen since they were children. Mrs. Falconer 
now coiisidered this as a peculiarly fortunate circumstance, 
because she could not be blamed for cutting them, and should 
escape all the unpleasantness of breaking off an intimacy with 
relations. 



The eoflMitsmmiemeeaded toaH his lady's dbserTtftioiia, aad 
musily lAook off iiioat ^tsehmtot, vhich lie had froSm»ed for so 
floanyyeaiB, perhaps felt, for his ^M(t Aaftftn ^Parcy^-^perhapa 
iGsIt, we say; becaufie we veaUy l>eli«¥e lliat he waa attached 4d 
Jfr. Perey wiiiie Ihfti ^leAilevNm was in p«aft|ieriiy. There am 
persons who have an eidiuive sympathy wkh the prosper^na. 

There was one, howerer, who, in tUa i^a^eet, fek dtffereatly 
from the rest of the feiBily. BaeUmrst Eakxmer^ with a ^^eroos 
impulse of affection and latitude, declared that he woold i^it 
desert Mr. Percy or aay of the lafiuly in adrersity ; he could 
never for^ how kind ' they had been to him wheat he was in 
'distress. Buckhurat's resiftitaaait i^ai^at daroUne fori her re- 
peated r^ftisals ^iddenly SHbaided ; his attaohniettt reriv^d witii 
redonbled force. He protested that he loved her the better for 
having lost her fortune, and he reiterated this protestation move 
loudly, because fats father declared it was absurd and ridte»- 
loos. The son persisted, till the fisiher, though not subject to 
waake violent resolntions, was wrought t6 such a pitch as to 
swear, that if BucUmrst should be fool eaoaghtothink/serioufily. 
of a girl who was now a beggar, he would atisolutely refose his 
consent to the match, and would never give his son a shilling 

Buckfaurst isunediately wrote to Caroline apassio^te dedara- 
tion of tin constancy and ardout of hb attachment, and en- 
treated her permission to wait upon her immediately. 

^^ Do not sacrifice me," said Buckhunit, '< to idle niceties. 
That I have many laults, I am conscitms; bat none, I trust, for 
which you ought utterly to condemn me-^none but what you can 
cure. I ,am ready to be every thing which you approve. Give 
me but leai^e to hope. There is no sacrifice I wiU i^ot make to 
facilitate, to expedite our union. I have been ordietined, one 
Uvittg I "posses, and that whi^ colonel ilauton, has promised* 
me will sdon come into .my possession^ Believe me, I was de* 
cided tO'go into die church by my attachment-^o my passion 
for you, every scnq>te, every eotosideration gave way. As to 
the rest, I shall never be deterred fironri following the dictates of 
my heart by the opposition of ambitioos parents. Caroline, do 
not sacrifice me to idle niceties— I know I have the misfortune 
not to please your brother Alfred : to do him justice, hehafi fidrly 



-ioid ne tet Jhe 4oeft n^t think me ireifty af Ai« mlcr CofoiMie. 
i 46pgiye iHtt, I adMire hm for the pride with <whidi iie pre-- 
meottoes liie words, ^ny «ifl€r Cort^fie. Bat though ebe nmg 
ieesBy find a more lamltleM diaraeter, die wiU never fiod a 
nmmer hearty or <H)e «i«re truly-^nore ardently altached.'' 

niere ^rMsemethMg Iraiik, irara, mid ^enepous lo this letter, 
^nAAsh pleased "Repamend, and iHiicb, she aaid, j«sti6ed her 
-^eoA eptntoo of BnekiHvst* Indeed, the great merit of being 
airde&Hy aitaehed to her eisler Gareline wie solficieiit, in Ro6»- 
iMmd's eyes, to«o¥era mnl^ude of ains; and the contrast b%- 
t^^een his wanmith «t this flioment, and'tbe coldness of the rest 
«f his ftmiiy, etraek her fovoibly. Roaaniend thought that Al«- 
4red had been too severe in bis judgment, and obBer¥ed, that it 
'^iras IS vain to look ynib a lanteraall ov&r the world for a buHr 
less -eharactep-*^ monster 1 it was quite aofBcient if a wonura 
«oald ^faid an honest man — that she was snre Buckhncst had no 
Imks but what love w^nld cure. 

^' Bat io¥e bas aot^cored him of any yet," said Garohne. 

*^ Try marriage,'' said HosasMind, laughiog. 

CaPoUne shook her head. ** Consider at what expense tet 
tsiai mast be made." 

At the first reading of Bnckhiirst's letter, Caroline had been 
pleased with it ; but on a second perusal, she was dissatisfied 
with the passage about his parents, nor could she approve of his 
giving up what he now caHed his scruples ^ to obtain a cemge- 
ience for the woman he professed to adoi^ She knew ^at be 
ted been leading a dissipated life in town; that he must, thevo* 
fore, be less fit than he formerly was to make a good husband, 
amd elill less bkely to make a respectable tiergyman. He bad 
•eme right feeling, but no steady principle, as CaFoline ob- 
mrvtd. She was grateful for the constancy of his attachment, 
and for the generosity he showed in his whole conckict towards 
-her ; mr was she 'insensible to the urgency with which Rosa- 
4MBd pleaded in his favour: bat she was firm ki her own judg- 
«ieat; and ber refusal, though expressed in Ihe term^ that 
could best soften the pain it must give, was as decided as po»- 

Soon after ber letter had been sent, she and Rosamond 4iad 
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taken a longer walk one eyeniag than usual, and, eager in coor 
yersation, went on so for \n this wild unfrequented p^iirt of Q» 
country, that when they saw the sun setting, they began tai<Mr 
they should not reach home before it was dark. Th,ey wished to 
find a shorter way than that by Vhich th^y went, and thif 
looked about in hopes of seein^v some labourer (some s^tini^d 
hedger) returning from his work, or a cottage where they could 
meet with a guide. — ^But there was i^o person or hpuse ^it)4n 
sight. At last Caroline, who had climbed upon a high bank w 
the lane where they were walking, saw a smoke rising between 
some trees at a little distance ; and toward this spot they made 
their way through another lane, the entrance to which bad been 
iBtopped up with fiirze bushes. They soon came within sight of 
a poor-looking cottage, and saw a young woman walking v^ry 
slowly with a child in her arms. . She was going towards tjbe 
house, and did not perceive the young ladies till they werexlose 
to her. She turned suddenly when they spok&— started — ^looked 
frightened and confused; the infant began to cry^ and .bushing 
it as well as she could, she answered to their questiDns with a 
bewildered look, " I don't know indeed— I can't tell-r-I don't 
know any thing, ladies — ask at the cottage, yonder/' Then she 
quickened her pace, and walked so fast to the house, that ihej 
could hardly keep up with her. She pushed open the hatch 
door, and called " Dorothy 1 Dorothy, cwne out." But no Do- 
rothy answered. — ^The young woman seemed at a loss what to 
do; and as she stood hesitating, her jhce, which had at first 
appeared pale and emaciated, flushed up to her temples. She 
looked very handsome, but in ill-health. ' . 

'^ Be pleased, ladies," said she, with diffidence, and trembling 
from head to foot, " be pleased to sit down and rest, ladies. 
One will be in directly^ who knows the ways— Lam a stranger in 
these parts." . , 

As soon as she had set the chairs, she was retinng to an.in:- 
ner room, but her child, who was pleased with Caroline's face as 
she smiled and nodded at^him, stretched out his little hands to- 
wards her. 

'^Ohl let my sister give him a kiss," said Rosamond. The 
mother stopped, yet appeared unwilling. He child patted Ga- 
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roline's cheek, played ynth her hair, and laughed aloud. Caro- 
line offered to take the child in her arms, but the mother held 
him fast, and escaped into the inner room, where they heard her 
• jobbing yiolently. Caroline and Rosamond looked at one an- 
,o4her in silence, and left the cottage by tacit consent, sorry that 
they bad given pain, and feeling that they had no right to. in- 
trude farther. " We can go home the same way that we 
came,'* said Caroline, ** and that is better than to trouble any 
body.'* 

♦* Certainly," said Rosamond : " yet I should like to know 

something more about this poor woman if I could, without 

If we happened to meet Dorothy, whoever she is.** 

At this instant they saw an old woman come from a copse 
near the cottage, with a bundle of sticks on her back and a tin 
can in her hand: this was Dorothy. She saved them all the 
trouble and delicacy of asking questions, for there was not a 
more communicative creature breathing. She in the first place 
threw down her faggots, and offered her service to guide the 
young ladies home ; she^guessed they belonged to the family that 
was newly come to settle at the Hills, which she described, 
though she could not tell the name. She would not be denied 
the pleasure of showing them the shortest and safest way, and 
the only way by which they could get home before it was night- 
fall. So they accepted her kind offer, and she trudged on, 
talking as she went. 

** It is a weary thing, ladies, to live in this lone place, where 
oiie does not see a soul to speak to from one month's end to 
another—- especially to me that has lived afore now in my younger 
days in Lon'on: But it's as God pleases! and I wish none had 

greater troubles in this world than I ^You were up at the 

house, ladies? There within at my little place — ay — then you 
saw the greatest and the only great trouble I have, or ever had 
in this life.— Did not you, ladies, see the young woman with the 
child in her arms? — ^But may be you did not mind Kate, and 
she's nothing now to look at, quite faded and gone, though she's 
only one month past nineteen years of age. I am sure I ought 
to know, for I wias at her christening, and nursed her mother. 
She'^ Of very good parentage, that is, of a farmer's family, that 
I. 10 
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/i(u, as well as bis neighbours, that lives a great way o£F, quke 
00 the other side of the country. And no( a year, at least not 
a yeiir and a half ago, I remember Kate Robinson dancing on 
^he green at squire burton's there with the rest of the girls of 
the village, and without compare the prettiest and freshest, and 
most blUhsome and innocent of them all. Ay, she was innocent 
then, none ever more so, and she had no care, but all looking, 
kind upon her. in this world, and fond parents taking pride in 
her-^and now look at her what she is 1 Cast off by all, shauoned^ 
and forgotten, and broken-hearted, and lost as much as if she 
was in her 'grave, , And better she was in her grave than as 
she is." 

The old woman now really felt so much that she stopped 
speaking, and she was silent for sevei:al minutes. 

'' Ah I dear ladies," said she, looking up at Rosamond and 
Caroline, " I see yoii have kind hearts within you, and I thank 
you for pitying poor Kate." 

" I wish we could do any thing to serve her," said Caroline* 

" Ahl miss, that I am afraid you can't— that's what 1 am 
afraid none can now." The good woman paused, and looked 
as if she expected to be questioned. Caroline was silent, and 
the old woman looked disappointed. 

'' We do not like to questioa you,",said Rosamond, ** lest we 
should ask what you might not like to answer, or what the young 
woman would be sorry that you should answer." 

** Why, miss, that's very considerate in you, and only that I 
know it would be for her benefit, I am sure I would not have 
said a word ~ but here I have so v«ry little to give her, and that 
little so coarse fare to what she been used to, both when she 
was at service, and wlien she was with her own people, that 1 
be afraid, weak as she be grown now, she won't do. And 
though I have been a good nurse in my day, I think she wants 
now a bit better doctor than I be— and then if she could seethe 
minister, to take the weight off her heart, to make her not fret 
so, to bid her look up above for comfort, and to raise her with 
the hope and trust that God will have more jcner-cy upon her 
than her father and mother do hav^^ and ta make her— hardest 
of all I— forget him that has forsaken her and her little one, and 
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been so crttel-^ Oh J ladies, to do all that needt a person that 

can speak to her better and with more authoritjrthan I can." 

The poor i^oman stopped again for dOfiie minutes, and then 
recoHeeting that she had not told what she had intended to tell, 
she said, ^^ I snppose, ladies, you guess now how it be, and I 
ought to beg pardon for speaking of such a thing, or such a 
• one, as — as poor Kate is now, to you, young ladies; but though 
ishcis faHen so tow, and an outcast; she is not hardened; and if 
it had been so that it had pleased Hearen that she had beeii a 
wife to one in her own condition— (Jh f what a wife, and what a 
mother there was lost in her t The man that wronged her has 
a deal to answer for- But he has no thought of that, nor care 
far her, or his chiM ; but is a fine man about Lon'on, they say, 
driving about with colonels, and lords, and dancing with ladies. 
Oh I tf they saw Kate, one would guess they would not think so 
much of him : but yet, may be, they'd think more — there's no 
saying how the quality -ladies judge on these matters. But this 
I know, that though he was very free oif his money, and ge- 
nerous to Kate at the first, and even for some months after he 
quit the country, till I suppose he forgot her,, yet he has not sent 
her a guinea for self or child these four months, nor a line of a 
latter of any kind, which she pined for more, and we kept think- 
ing the letters she did write did not get to him by the post, so 
ire sent one by a grandson of my own, that we knowed would 
put the letter safe into his hands, and did, just as the young 
gentleman was, as my grandson told me, coming out of a fine 
house in Lon'on, and going, with a long whip in his hand, to 
get upon the coach-box of a coach, with four horses too — and 
he looks at the letter, and puts it in his pocket, and calls to my 
boy * No answer now, my good friend — but I'll write by post to 
her.* Those were the very words ; and then that coloriel that 
was with him, laughing and making game like, went to snatch 
the letter out of the pocket, saying, * Show us that love-letter, 
Buckhurst'— — Lord forgive me I What have I done now?" 
said the old woman, stopping short, strudc by the sudden change 
in the countenance of both her auditors* 

** Hr. Buddmrst Falconer is a relation of ours," said Kosa- 
mond. 
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" Dear ladies, how could I thii^k you knew him even?" inter- 
rupted the old woman. '' I beg your pardon. Kate says he's 
not so cruel as he seems, and that if he was here this minute, 
he'd be as kind and generous to her as ever. — ^It's all forgetfiil- 
ness just, and giddiness, she says— or, may be, as to the moiiey, 
that he has not it to spare." 

<^ To spare!" repeated Caroline, indignantly. , 

" Lord love her 1 what a colour she has now — and what a spirit 
spoke there! But, ladies, I'd be sorry to hurt the young gen- 
tleman ; for Kate would be angry at me for that worse than at 
any thing. And as to all that has happened, you know it's no- 
thing extraordinary, but what happens every day, by all accounts ; 
and young gentlemen, such as he be, thinks nothing of it; and 
the great ladi^, I know, by what I noticed when I was in sarvice 
once in Lon'on, myself, the great ladies thinks the better of them 
for such things." , 

''I am not a great lady," said Caroline. 
. '^Nor I, thank God I" said Rosamond. 

"Well, for certain, if you are not great, you're goo^ ladies," 
said the old woman. 

As they were now within sight of their own house, they thanked 
and dismissed their loquacious but kind-hearted guide, putting 
into her hajkd some money for poor Kate, Caroline promising 
to make further inquiries — Rosamond, without restriction, pro- 
mising all manner of assistance, pecuniary, medical, and spi- 
ritual. 

The result of the inquiries that were made confirmed the truth 
of. all that old Dorothy had related, and brought to light other 
circumstances relative to the seduction and desertion of this poor 
girl, which so shocked Rosamond, that in proportion to her 
former prepossession in Buckhurst's favour was now her abhor- 
rence ; and as if to repair the imprudence with which she had 
formerly used her influence over her sister's mind in his favour, 
she now went as far on the opposite side, abjuring him with 
the strongest expressions of indignation, and wishing that Caro- 
line's last letter had not gone to Buckhurst, that she might have 
given her refusal on this special account, in the most severe and 
indignant terms the English language could supply. 
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Mrs. Percy, however, on the contrary, rejoiced that Caro- 
line's letter had been sent before they kneV any thing of this 
aSliir. 

" But, ma'am," cried Rosamond, " snrely it would have been 
right for Caroline to have given this reason for her refosal, and 
to have declared that this had proved to her beyond a possibility 
of doubt that her former objections to Mr. Buckhurst It'alconer's 
principles were too w^ll founded; and it would have become 
Caroline to have written with strong indignation. I am per- 
suaded/' continued Rosamond, 'Uhatifwomen would reprobate 
young men for such instances of profligacy and cruelty, instead 
of suffering such conduct to go under the fine plausible general 
names of gallantry and wildnessy it would make a greater im- 
pression than all the sermons that could be preached. And Ca- 
roUne, who has beauty and eloquence, can do this with effect 
I remember Godfrey once said, that the peculiar characteristic 
of Caroline, that in which she differed most from the common 
herd of young ladies, is in her power of feeling and expressing 
virtuous indignation. I am sure that Godfrey, partial as he is 
to Mr. Buckhurst Falconer, would think that Caroline ought, on 
such an occasion, to set an example of that proper spirit, which, 
•superior to the fear of ridicule and fashion, dares to speak the 
indignation ' it feels ." 

"Tery well spoken, and better fell, my dear daughter," said 
Mrs. Percy. "And Heaven forbid I should lower the tone of 
your mind, or your honest indignation against vice ; but, Rosa- 
mond, my dear, let us be just. — ^I must do even those, whom 
Godfrey calls the common herd of young ladies, the justice to 
believe that there are many among them who have go6d feeling 
enough to be angry, very angry, with a lover upon such an oc^ 
easion — angry enough to write him a most indignant, and, per- 
haps, very eloquent letter. — ^You may recollect more than one 
heroine of a novel, who discards a lover upon such a discovery 
as was made by you last night. It is a common novel incident, 
and, of course, from novels, every young lady, even, who might 
not have felt without a precedent, knows how she ought to ex- 
press herself in such circumstances. But you will observe, my 
dear, that both iti novels and in real life, young ladies generally 
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like and encourage men of feeling in contradistinction to men 
of principle, and too often men of gallantry in preference to 
men of correct morals : in short, that such a character as that 
of Mr. Bockhurst Falconer is just the kind of person with whom 
many women would fall in love. By suffering this ta be tiiougbt 
the taste of our sex, ladies encourage libertinism in general, 
more than they can possibly discourage it by the loudest display 
of indignation against particular instances. — If, like your sister 
Caroline, young ladies would show that they really do not prefar 
such men, it would do essential .service . And observe, my dear 
Rosamond, this can be done by every young woman with per- 
fect delicacy : but I do not see how she can, with propriety or 
good effect, do more. It is a subject ladies cannot well discuss ; 
a subject upon which the manners and customs of the world are 
so much at variance with religion and morality, that enteriog 
upon the discussion would lead to greater difficulties than yon 
are aware of. It is, therefore, best for our sex to show their 
disapprobation of vice, and to prove their sense of virtue and 
religion by their conduct, rather than to proclaim it to the world 
in words. Had Caroline in her letter expressed her indignatioft 
in the most severe terms that the English language could sup- 
ply, she would only have^ exposed herself to the ridicule of Mr^ 
Buckhurst Falconer's fashionable companions, as a prating, 
preaching prude, without doing the least good to him, or to any 
one living." 

Rosamond reluctantly acknowledged that perhaps her mother 
was right. 

" But, Caroline, how quietly you sit by, while we are talking 
of you and your lover 1" cried Rosamond ; " 1 do not know whe- 
ther to be provoked with you, or to admire you." 

" Admire me, pray," said Caroline, *'it you can." 

** I do not believe you will ever be in love," said Rosamond. 
** I confess 1 should admire, or, at least, love you better, if yo* 
had more feeling," added Rosamond, hastily. 

" By what do you judge that i want feeling?" said Carolliie» 
colouring <leeply, and with a look and tone that expressed her 
keen sense of injustice •• What proof have I ever given you of 
my want of feeling 
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**No proof, that I can recollect," said Rosamond, laughing, 
** no .proof, but that you have never been in love." 

** Is it a proof I am incapable of feeling, that 1 have not been 
in love vith one who has proved himself utterly unworthy of 
my esteem — agaifist whose conduct my sister cannot find words 
sufficiently severe to express her indignation? Rosamond, my 
mind inclined towards him at the first reading of hi$ last letter ; 
bat if 1 had ever grven him any encouragement, if I had loved 
Mm, what would be my misery at this moment 1" 

**. Ah 1 my dear, but then if you had been very miserable, I 
should have pitied you so much, and loved yoti so heartily for 
being in love,'* said Rosamond, still laughing 

**OhI Rosamond,'' continued Caroline, whose mind was now 
too highly wrought for raillery, " is love to be trifled with? No, 
only by triffing minds or by rash characters, by those who do 
not conceive its power — its danger. Recollect wlfat we have just 
seen : a young beautiful woman sinking into the grave with 
shame — deserted by her parents — ^wishing her child unborn. 
Do you remember her look of agony when we praised that child ? 
the strongest charm of nature reversed — the strongest ties dis- 
solved; and love brought her to this! She is only a poor ser- 
vant girl. But the highest and the fairest, those of the most 
cultivated understandings, of the tenderest hearts, cannot love 
bring them down to the same level — to the same fete ? — And 
not only our weak sex, but over the stronger sex, and the strong- 
est of the strong, and the wisest of the wise, what is, what has 
ever been the power, the delusions, of that passion, which can 
cast a spell over the greatest hero, throw a blot on the brightest 
glory, blast in a moment a life of fame 1 — What must be the 
power of that passion, which can inspire genius in the dullest 
and the coldest, waken heroism in the most timid of crea- 
tures, exalt to the highest point, or to the lowest degrade our 
nature — the bitterest curse, or the sweetest J^lessing Heaven 
bestows on us in this life I — Oh! sister, is love to be trifled 
With?" 

Caroline paused, and Rosamond, for some instants, looked at 
her and at her mother in silence; then exclaimed,' " All this from 
Caroline! Are not you astonished, mother T* 
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** No," said Mrs. Percy ; ^< I wa9 aware that this was in Caro- 
line's mind." 

<< I was not/- said Rosamond. ** She who never spoke of 
love 1— I little imagined that she thought of it so highly, so seri- 
OHsly." 

* * Yes, I do think of it seriously, highly. May Heaven grant 1" 
cried Caroline, looking fervently upwards as she spoke with an 
illuminated countenance. ^' May Heaven grant that love be a 
blessing and not a curse to me 1 Heaven grant that I may never, 
in any moment of selfish vanity, try to excite a passion which I 
cannot return I Heaven grant that I never may feel the passion 
of love but for one whom I shall entirely esteem, who shall be 
worthy to fill my whole soull" 

'< Mother," continued Caroline, turning eagerly, and seizing 
her mother's hand, ** my guide, my guardian, whenever you see 
in me any, the slightest inclination to coquetry, warn m&— as 
you wish to save me from that which I should most dread, the 
reproaches of my own conscience — ^in the first, the very first 
instance, reprove me, mother, if you can — ^with sev^ity. And 
you, my sister, my bosom firiend, do not use your influence to 
soften, to open my mind to love; but if ever you perceive me 
yielding my heart to the first tenderness of the passion, watch 
over me, if the object be not every way worthy of me, my equal, 
my superior. — Oh 1 as you would wish to snatch me from the 
grave, rouse me from the delusion — save me from disappoint* 
meat, regret, remorse, which I know that I could not bear, and 
live." 

Her mother, into whose arms she threw herself, pressed Caro- 
line close to her heart, while Rosamond, to whom she had given 
her band, held it fast, and stood motionless between surprise 
and sympathy. Caroline, to whose usual manners and disposi- 
tion every thing theatrical or romantic was so foreign, seemed, 
as soon as she recollected herself, to be ashamed of the exces- 
sive emotion and enthusiasm she had shown; withdrawing h^ 
hand from her sister, she turned away, and left the room. 

Her mother and sister both remained silent for a considerable 
time, fully occupied with their own thoughts a^d feelings. The 
mother's reverie looked to the future prospects of her daughter ; 
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— confident in Caroline's character, yet uncertain of her fate, 
she felt a pleasing yet painful solicitude. 

Rosamond's thoughts turned rather to the past than to the 
future : she recollected and compared words and looks^ yet 
found insuperable difficulty in connecting all she had ever before 
knoirn or fancied of Caroline with what she had just seen and 
heard. Rosamond did not fairly recover from her surprise, and 
from her look of perplexity, during a foil hour that she re- 
mained absolutely silent, poring upon a screen, upon which she 
saw nothing. 

She then went in search of Caroline, in hopes of renewing 
the conversation ; but 3he found her busied in some of the com- 
mon affairs of life, and apparently a different person. 
f (Rosamond, though she made divers attempts, could not lead 
Caroline back again to the same train of thought, or tone of 
expression. Indeed, Rosamond did not attempt it very skilfolly, 
but rather with the awkward impatience of one not accustomed 
to use addriess. Caroline, intent upon the means of assisting 
the poor young woman whom they had seen at the cottage, went 
there again as soon as she could, to warn old Dorothy, in the 
first place, to be less communicative, and not on any account to 
motion to anyone else the names and circumstances which she 
had told them with so little reserve. Caroline next applied to 
Bt. Leicester, the vicar of their former parish, a most amiable 
and respectable clergyman, who had come from his vicarage, 
neai^ Percy-hall, to spend what time he could spare from his 
duties with his favourite parishioners ; at Caroline's request he 
willingty w^t to see this unhappy young woman, and succeeded 
in his endeavours to soothe and tranquillize her mind by speak- 
ing to her words of peace! His mild piety raided and comforted 
the trembling penitent ; and while all prospect of forgiveness 
from her parents, or of happiness in this world, was at an end, 
he fixed her thoughts on those better hopes and promises which 
religion onlycan afford. Her health appeared suddenly to mend 
when her mind was more at ease : but this was only transient, 
and Dr. Percy, to whom Caroline applied for his medical opinion, 
gave little hopes of her recovery. All that could be done by 
medicine and proper kindness to assuage her sufferings during 



her decline wae done in the best manner by Mrs. P^cj and 
her daughters, especially by Caroline : the yonng woman, never- 
theless, died in fix weeks, and was buried without Buckhurst 
Falconer's making any inqairy concerning her, probably without 
his knowing of her death. A few days after she was no more, 
a letter came to her from him, which was returned unopened 
by Dorothy, who eonld just write wel) enough to make these 
words intelligible in the cover : 
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SIR, 



" Kate Robinson is dead — this four days — ^your child is with 
me still, and well. — She bid me tell you, if ever you asked more 
concerning her — she left you her forgiveness on her deathbed^ 
and hopes you ^ill'be happy, sir. — 

Your humble servant, 

DoROTHV White.'* 

A bank note of ten poands was received by Dorothy soon after- 
wards for the use of the child, and deep regret was expressed by 
the father for the death of its mother. But, as Dorothy said, 
^< that came too late to be of any good to her.'* 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Soon after the death of poor Kate, the attention of the Percy 
family was taken up by a succession of different visits ; some 
from their old neighbours and really affectionate friends, some 
from among the band of reproaching condolers. The first we 
shall mention, who partook of the nature of both these classes, 
was lady Jane Granville : she was a sincere^and warm friend, but 
a tormenting family adviser and director. 

Her ladyship was nearly related to Mr. Percy, which gave 
her, on this occasion, rights of which she knew how to avail 
lierself. 

To 4'> her justice, she was better qualified to be an adviser 
and protector than many who assume a siqailar tone and cha- 
lacter. 
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X^dy lane Graiv^ilto ynk» of high bivth and fortune^ had always 
lived in good cmnpany, had seen a great deal of the world, both 
abroad and at home ; ahe bad a complete knowledge of all that 
makes people well received in society, had generalised her obser- 
vations, and had formed tbem into maxims of prudence and p<>- 
liteness, which redounded the more to her credit in conversation, 
as they were never committed to writing, and could, therefore, 
never be brought to the dangerous test of being printed and 
published. Her ladyship valued her own traditional wisdom, 
imd oral instruction, beyond any thing that can be learned from 
books» She )iad acquired a taei, which, disclaiming and dift- 
daining every regular process of reasoning, led her with admi- 
raMe certainty to right conclusions in her own concerns, and thus 
in some degree justified the peremptory tone she assumed in 
advising others. 

Though by no means pleased with Mr. and Mr6. Prey's an- 
swers to several of her letters of counsel, yet she thought it her 
duty, as a friend and relation, to persevere. She invited herself 
to the Hills, where, with great difficulty, thi\)ugh scarcely prac- 
ticable cros^ roads, she arrived. She was so much fatigued and 
exhausted, in body and mind, that during the first evening shd 
could talk of nothing but her hair-breadth escapes. The next 
morning after break&st, she began with, *^ Aiy dear Mr. P^rcy, 
now 1 have a moment's ease^ I have a thousand things to say to 
yott. I am v^y mudi surprised that you have thought fit to 
aettle here quite ont of the world. Will you give me leave to 
apeak my mind freely to you on the subject." 

** As freely as you please, my dear lady Jane, upon any sul>- 
ject, if you will only promise not to be offended, if we should 
fiot coincide in opinion." 

" Certainly, certainly ; I am sure I never expect or wish any 
l>ody to submit to my opinion, though 1 have had opportune 
ties of seeing something of the world : but I assure you, that 
nothing but very particular regard would induce me to oiler my 
advice. It is a maxim of mine^ that family interference begins 
in ill-breeding and ends in impertinence, and accordingly it is 
« Hung I have ever peculiarly avoided. But Vith a particular 
Ihend and near relation, like you, my dear Mr. Percy, I think 
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(here ought to be liii exception. Now, my dear sir, the young 
people have just left the room— -I can take this opportunity of 
speaking IFireely? your daughters— what irill you do with them?" 

** Do with them 1 I beg pardon for repeating your ladyship's 
words, but I don't precisely understand the question." 

** Well, precise sir, then, in other words, how do you mean 
to dispose of them?" 

** I don't mean to dispose of them at all," said Mr. Percy. 

" Then let me tell you, my good firiend," said lady Jane, with 
a most prophetic tone, '^ let me tell you, that you will live to 
repent that — ^You know I have seen something gf the world— 
you ought to bring them forward, and make the most of dieir 
birth, family, and conneiions, put them in a way of showing 
their accomplishments, make proper acquaintance, and obtain 
for your girls what I call the patronage of fashion." 

*^ Patronagel" repeated Mr. Percy: ^' it seems to be my doom 
to hear of nothing but patronage, whichever way I turn. Whatt 
patronage for my daughters as well as for my sons I" 

" Yes," said lady Jane, ^* and look to it; for your daughters 
will never go on without it Upon their first coming out, you 

should " Here her ladyship stopped short, for Caroline 

and Rosamond returned. '' Oh I go on, go on, let me beg of 
your ladyship," said Mr. Percy : " why should not my daughters 
have the advantage of hearing what you are saying?" 

''Well, then, I will tell them candidly that upon their fln^ 
coming aut^ it will be an inconceivable advantage, whatever ^ou 
may think of it, to have the patronage of feshion I Every day, 
we see many an ugly face, many a mere simpleton, many a girl 
who had nothing upon earHi but her dress, become quite charm- 
ing, when the radiance of fashion is upon them. And there are 
some people who can throw this radiance where and on whom 
they please, just as easily," said lady Jane, playing with a spoon 
she held in her hand, '' ju^t as easily as I throw the sunshine 
now upon this object and now upon that, now upon Caroline 
and niow upon Rosamond. And, observe, no eye turns npon 
the beauteous Caroline now, because she is 1^ in the siiade.'^ 

It was Mr. Percy's policy to allow lady Jane full liberty to 
finish all she wished to say without interruption ; for when people 
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are inieiriiptedy tb^f unagUiA thiey bav^ nmch more to add. Let 
th^m go 01), and tbey come to the eod of their sense, and 
even of their yfo^jht SQPMf . than they or you could possibly 
expect. 

" Now," continued her kdyship, " to apply to living exam- 
ples : yojii know M^s. Paul Golterel ?" 

" No." 

" WeUl— Lady Peppercorn?" 

** No." 

<< Nor the miss Bfissetsr 

*'No." . 

** That is the misforinne of living so much out of the world! 
-—But there are the Falconers, we all know them at least — now 
look at the miss F^lcjoners." 

** Alas I we have not the honour of knowing even the miss 
Falconers," said Mr. Percy, ** though they are our cousins.*^ 

** Is it possible that yQu don't know the miss Falconers?" 

** Very possible," replied Mr. Percy : " they live always in 
town, and we have never seen them since they were children, 
except a visit or two which passed between us just after Mrs^ Fal* 
Conor's marriage : we know nothing even of her, though we are 
all acquainted^ witfa^ the commissi^r, who comes from time to 
time to this part of the country." 

^' Avery clever man is the commissioner in his way," said 
lady Jane, '' but nothing to his wife . I can assure you, Mrs. Fal- 
coner is particularly well worth your cultivating ; for unless 
maternal rivalship should interfere, I know few people in the 
world who could be more useful to your girls when you bring 
them out. She has a vast deal of address. -And for a proof, as 
I was going to point out to you, there are the miss Falconers 
in the first circles — ^asked every where-— yet without fortunes, 
andj^ith no pretensions beyond, or equal to, what your daugh- 
teinkve— not with half Rosamond's wit and information — no- 
thing comparable in point of beauty and accomplishments to 
Carcdine ; yet how they have got on J See what fashion can do I 
Come, come, we must court her patronage— leave that to me : 
I assure you I understand the ways and mean's. 

'' I have no doubt of that," said Mr. Percy. '' All that your 
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ladyship has said is txtellunt sense, «ttd inconirofwtil^ as far 



as " 



<' Obi I knet yott woald Ihlokso; I kneir we should und^- 
stand one another as soon as yon had heard all I had to say." 

** fixcellent sense, and inconlrovertiUe, as fisir as it relaletfto 
tiie means, bat perhaps yre mafy not agrea as to the ends ; and 
if these are different, yon know your means, though the best 
adapted for gaining your objects, nay be quite useless or unfit 
for the attainment of mine." 

''At once, then, we can't differ as to oor objects, for it is my 
object to see your daughters happily married; now .tell me,'' said 
lady Jane, appealing atternately ta Itr. and Mils. Percy; ^' ho- 
nestly tell me, is not this your object — ^and yours?** 

''Honestly, it is,*' said Mr. and Mrs. Percy. 

" That's right — ^I knew we m«st agree there.** 

" But," said Mrs. Percy, " allow me to ask what yoamean by 
happily married?** 

" What do I mean ? Just what yon mean--p^ha< er^ body 
means at the bottom of their hearts : in the first plaoe, married 
to men who have some fortune." 

** What does your ladyship mean by sotnt fortune?" 

^ Why ^you have such a«strange way of not underslftBd-* 

ing I We who live in the world must speak as the world speaks 
— ^we cannot recur continually to a philosophkial dictionary, 
and if we had recourse to it, we should only be sent from a to 
Xy arid from x back again to a; see afflutnce^ see competence, see 
luaniry, see philosophy^ and see at last that you see nothing, 
and that you knew as much before you opened the book as when 
you shut it — which indeed is what I find to be the case wiA 
most books I read." 

Triumphant from the consciousness of having hitherto had 
all the wit on her side, lady Jane looked round, and continn^ : 
" Though I don't pretend to draw my maxims from booi^fPkt 
this much I do know, that in matrimony, let people hate ever 
so much sense, and merit, and love, and aH that, they must 
have bread and butter into the bargain, or it won't do.** 

*' Certainly," said Mrs. Percy: '* under that head I auppoae 
you inchtde aH the necessaries of Hfe.** 
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*^ Ajad some ol Ui#liixiiriei^ if you please; far in ihese days 
luxuries are become necessaries." 

^^ A bareache and fimr, for lostaBoe?" said Mrs. Percy. 

*^ OhI no, no— my dear madam, I speak within bounds; yon 
cannot eipect abaroncbe and four for girls who have nothing." 

^< I expect it, as little as I irishit for them/' said Mr^. Percy, 
smiling; ^' and as little as my daughters, I- believe, desire it" 

** But if sDcb a thing -shoald offer, I presume you would not 
wish that Rosamond or Caroline should refuse?" 

^^ That depends ib^ou who offers it," said Mrs. Percy. ^^ Rnt 
wbatever my wishes might b€{, I should, as I believe I safely may, 
leave my daughters entirely at liberty to judge and decide for 
themselves." 

'' Yes, I believe yoa safely may," said lady Jane, '< as long at 
you keep them here. You might as well talk of leaving them at 
ly^erty in the deserts of Arabia. You don't eipect that knights 
and squires j»houl4 come hither in quest ot your damsels?" 

^* Then you would have the damsels sally forth in quest of the 
kmghts and aqoijres?" said Mr. Percy. 

'^ Let them sally forth, at any rate," said lady Jane, laughing ; 
** nobody has a right to ask in quest of what. We are not now 
in the times of ancient romance, when yonng ladies were to ait 
straight-laced art their looms, or never to stir farther than to their 
bower windows." 

** Young ladies must now go a great deal forth^," said Mr. 
Percy, ^^ before the discourteous knights will deign to take any 
notice of them." 

^^ Ay, indeed, it is ehamefiil!" said lady Jane, sighing. ^^ I 
declare it is shamefnll" repeated she, indignanUy. ^< Do you 
know, that last winter at Bath the ladies were forced to ask the 
gentlemen to dance ?" 
"Forced?" said Mr. Percy. 

"Yes, forced I" said lady Jane, "or else they must have sat 
still all night jlike so many simpletons." 

' "Sad alternative!" said Mr. Percy; "and what is worse, I 
understand that partners for life are scaiicely to be had on easier 
terms ; at least so I am informed by one of your excellent modern 
mothers, Mrs. Ghatterton, who has been leading her three ^aK% 
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graces about from one watering-plaee to ancflher these six years, 
fishing, and hunting, and hacking for husbands. * There now I 
I have carried my girls to Bath, and to London, and to Tun- 
biidge» and to Weymoutti, and to Cheltenham, ind every where ; 
I am sure I can do no more for them/ I assure you/' con- 
tinued Mr- Percy, " I have heard Mrs. Chatterton say these very' 
yfwds in a room Ml of company.'' 

<*Ia a room M\ of company? Shocking 1'' said lady laiie. 
*^ But then poor Mrs. Chatterton is a fool, you know ; and^ what 
is worse^ not imU manneredr-^OYr should she? But I flatter 
myself, . if you will trust me with your daughter Caroline, we 
should manage matters rather better. Now let me tell you my 
plan. My plan is to take Caroline with me immediately to Tun- 
bridge^ previous to her London campaign. Nothing can be a 
greater mistake tl^n to keep a young lady up, and prevent her 
beiiig seen till the moment when she is to be brought out: it is 
of incalculable advantage that, previous to her appearance in 
the great worjd, she should have been, seen by certain fashion- 
able prdneurs. It is essential that certain reports respecting her 
accomplishments and connexions should have had time to cir- 
culate properly." 

All this Mr. and Mrs. Percy acknowledged, in as unqualified 

a manne» as lady Jane could desire, was fit and necessary to 

< 

secure what is called a young lady's success in the fashionable 
world ; but they said that it was not their objiect to dispose of 
their daughters^ as it is called, to thd best advantage. The arts 
which are commonly practised for this purpose they thought not 
only indelicate but ultimately impolitic and absurd ; for men in 
general are now so well aware of them, that they avoid the snares 
and ridicule, and detest those by whom they are contrived. If, 
now and then, a dupe be found, still the chance is, that the match 
so made turns out unhappily ; at best attachments formed in 
public places, and in the hurry of a town lifo, can seldom be 
founded on any real knowledge of character, or suitableness of 
taste and temper. ** It Is much more probable," added Mrs. 
Percy, " that happy marriages should be made where people 
have leisure an4 opportunities of becoming really and intimately 
acquainted with each other's dispositions/' 
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*; Vastly well!" said lady Jfane ; "so you mean to bury your 
daughters in the country—^to shut then) up, at least--all t)ie days 
of their unfortunate liyes V^ ' . 

Mr, and Mrs. Percy, both at the same moment, eagerly de- 
clared that they had no such absurd or cruel intention toi^ards 
their daughters. "On the coijtrary," said Mr. Percy, «* ve 
shall take every proper occasion, that our present fortune and 
situation ^11 allo^, of letting them see agreeable and senisible 
persons." 

"Are they to spring out of the ground, these agreeable aiid 
sensible persons?" said lady Jane. "Who db you see in this 
desert, or expect to see?** 

" We see your ladyship, in the first place,*' said Mr. Percy : 
" you cannot, therefore, vonder if we are proud enough to ex- 
pect to see sometimes gobd company, persons of merit, and 
even of fashion, though iv^e have lost our station and fortune." 
" That is very politely turned by you. Mi*. Percy. Much more 
polite than my desert. But I could not bear the thoughts of 
your sveet pretty Caroline's l)lushing unseen." 

"Nor could we," said Mr. Percy, "bear the thoughts of her 
ceasing to blush from being too much seen. We could not bear 
the thoughts of fittinff our daughters out^ and sending them to 
the London market, with the portionless class of matrimonial 
adventurers, of whom even thefew that succeed are often doomed 
but to splendid misery in marriage ; and the numbers who fail 
ih their rentiire are, after a certain time, consigned to neglect 
and contempt in single wretchedness. Here, on the contrary, 
in the bosom, of their own Esimilies, without seeking to entice or 
entrap, they can at all events never be disappointed or de- 
graded; and, whether mapried or single, will be respected and 
respectable, in yduth and age— secure of friends, and of a happy 
home." 

"Happy nonsensel beg^ng your pardon, my dear coz. Shall 
I ten you what the end of all ttiis living in. the bosom of their 
o,wn families will be? — that they willniie old maids. For mercy's 
sake, my dear Mi's. Percy, do not let Mr. Percy be philosophical 
for your daughters, whatever he may be for himself. Ton, I 
am sure, cannot wish your poor daughters to be old maids^** 

u U 
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said her ladyship, with a tremendous accent iqpon the word. 

*^ No, I should wish Ihem to marry, if I coukl ensure for thett 
good husbands, not merely good fortunes. The. wannest wish 
of my heart," cried Mrs. Percy, '''is to see my daughters as 
happy as I am myself, married to mcA of their awn choice-, wh<H& 
they can entirely esteem, .and fondly fove. But I would rather 
see my daughters in their graves than see them throw themselvea. 
away upon men unworthy of them, or aellthems^lTes to husbands 
unsuited to them, merely for the sake of being e$tahli$htdy for 
the vulgar notion of getting married^ pr to avoid the imagmary 
and unjust ridicule of being old maids." 

The warmth and energy with which fhese last words' were 
spoken, by so gentle a person as Mrs. Percy, surprised lady Jane 
so much, that she was silent ; all her ideas being suddenly at » 
stand, and her sagacity at fault. Mr. Percy proposed a walk to 
show her th^ Hills ; as her ladyship rose to accompany him, she 
said to herself, " Who could have guessed that Mrs. Percy was 
so romantic? — But she has caught it from her husband. — What 
a strange father and mother 1 — ^But for the ssJce of the poor girls, 
I will not give up the point: I will have Caroline with niie to 
Tunbridge, and to town, in spite of their wise h^ds.".; 

She renewed her attack in the evening after t^a. Rising, and 
walking towards the window, " A word with you, Mr. Percy, if 
you please. The young people are going to^walk, and now we 
can talk the matter over by ourselves.'* 

"Why should not we talk it over before theyoung people?*', 
said Mr. Percy. ** We always speak of every, thing openly in 
this family,'' continued he, turning to lady Jane; "and 1 think 
that is one reason why we live so happily together. I let my 
children know all my views for them, all my afiairs, and my 
opinions, I may say all my thoughts, or how could I expect them 
to trust me with theirs?" 

" As to that, children are bound by gratitude to treat their pa- 
rents with perfect openness/' said lady Jane ; " and it is the duty 
of children, you know, to make their, parents their confidants 
upop all occasions." 

"Biity and gratitude are excellent things," said Mr.. Percy, 
"but somewhat more is necessary between parent and chUd to 
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produce Mendship. Recollect the due d'Eperaon's reply to his 
king, who r^roached him^ iriAi want of affection. ' Sire, yon 
KMaiy CQmmand iny services, my life,, but your majesty knows, 
friendship is to be won only by friendship/ " 

^^ Very true," said lady Jane; ^^hut friendship^ is not, pro-* 
perly speaking, die conne)don tiiat subsists between parents and 
children." 

"I am sorry you think so," said Mr. Percy, smiling: **pray 
do noi teach my children that doctrine."' 

*• Nsiy," said lady Jane, *' no matter whether we call it friend^ 
ship or not ; J wiH answer, for it, that without any refined notions 
about perfect openness and confidence, your children will be 
fond of you, if you areinduIgent.to them in certain points. Ga« 
rofin^, my dear," said she, t^iming to Caroline, who was at the 
£atrthest end of thC'ropm, ^Mon't look so* unconscious, for you 
are a party concerned; so come and kneel at the feet of this 
perrerse father of yours, to plead your cause and mine^ Imust 
take you with me to Timbridge. You must let me hare her 
a summer and winter, and I wfll answer for Caroline's success." 

" What docs your ladyship mean by my success?" said Caro* 
line. 

** Why, child— —Now don't play your father^s plulosc^faic 
aits upon me I We people who lire in the world, and* not with 
philosophers, are not prepared for such entrapping interroga^ 
toriesi But come, I mean in plain English, my dear, though I 
am afraid it will shock your ears, that you wiH be" (speaking loud) 
"pretty well -admijed, pretty well abused, and-H3h! shocking! 
—pretty well married." 

** Pretty weU married 1" repeated Mrs. Percy, in a scornfoJ 
tone : "but neither Caroline nor I should be satisfied unleais she 
be Very well married." 

" Heyday I There is no knowing where to have you lady phi- 
losophers. This morning you did not desire a coach and four 
for your daughters, not you ; now you quarrel with me on the 
other side of the question. Reatlly, for a lady of moderation, 
you are a .little exorbitant. Pretty well married^ you know, 
implieis 20002. a year; and «ery mil marriedy nothing under 
10,000/." ' - 
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<< U that the langaage of the market? I did not understand 
the exact meaning of very wdl married — did you, Caroline? I 
own I expect something more than }0,(K)0). a year." 

^* Morel — ^you unconscionable wtetchi how much more ?'' said 
ladyJane.' 

"Infinitely more," said, Mr. Percy: " I expect a man of sense, 
temper, and virtue, n^ho would love my daughter as she desieryes 
to be loved." 

" Let me advise you," said lady Jane, in her very gravest 
tone, " not to puff up Caroline's imagination with a parcel of ro^ 
mantle notions. — ^I never yet knefw any good done by it. De-^ 
pend on it you will be disappointed,^ if you expect a genius to 
descend from t^e, clouds express for your daughters. Let ibem 
do as other people do, s^nd they may hi^ve a chance of meeting 
with some good sort of men, who ynll make them as happy as — 
as happy as thdr neighbours." 

"And how haqppy is that?" said Caroline : " fis happy as we 

are now?" 

" As you are now 1" said lady Jane : " a vastly pretty .maidenly 
speech 1 . Bdt young, ladies, nevertheless, usually think that the 
saf&on robe of ^ymen would not be the most unbecoming dress, 
in the world; and whether it be in compliance with their daugh- 
ters' taste, or their own convenience, most parents are in a hurry 
to purchase it.". 

" Sometimes at the expense of their daughters' happiness for 
life," said Mrs. Percy. 

" Well, lest we should go over the same ground, and get i|xto 
the same labyrinth, where we lost ourselves this morning, let 
me come tp the point at once. — ^May I hope, Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy, to have the pleasure of Caroline's company at Tunbridge 
next week, and in town i^ext winter, or not? — That is the ques- 
tion." 

" That is a question which your ladyship will be so good as 
to ask. Caroline, if you please," said Mr. Percy; " both her mxy 
ther and I wi^h that she should decide for herself." 

" Indeed 1" cried lady Jane: "then, my dear Caroline, if 
you please, come with me this minute to my dressing-rooin, and 
we'll settle it all at my toilette ie nuit. 1 have a notion,"* addefl 
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her ladyship, as she drew Caroline's arm Vithin hers, and led 
her out of the room, ^^ I haVe a notion, that I shall not find you 
quiie so impracticable as your fkther has shown himself." 

** You may leave us, Keppel," said lady Jane to her maid, as 
she went into her dressing-room — "'I will ring when I want 
you.-*-My love," said she io Caroline, wto stood beside her 
dressing-table, " why did not you let Keppel dress your hair 
to-day? — ^Bnt no matter — ^when I once get you to town, well 
manage it all our own way- I have a notion that you are not of 
a positive temper." 

Caroline coloured at this speech. ^ ' . * 
*'* I see what you are thinking of," said lady Jane, mistaking 
her countenance; ^* and, to tell you the truth, I also am sadly 
afraid, by what I see, that we shall hardly gain our point. I 
know your fathet— some difficulty will be started, and ten to 
one he will hot allow me to have you at last, unless you try and 
persuade him yourself." 
" I never try to persuade my father tq do any thing." 
" What, then, he is not a man to be persuaded ?" 
" No," said Caroline, smiling ; ^* but, what is much better,' he 
is a man to be convinced." 

" Bettei* I" exclaimed lady Jane : " Why surely yotf had not 
rather live with a man you were to convince than one you could 
persuade?" 

" Would it not be safer?" said Caroline : " the arts of per- 
suasion might be turned against us by others, but the power o£ 
conviction never could." 

** Now, my dear, you are too deep for me," replied lady Jane. 
** You said very little in our long debate this morning, and Fm 

afraid I said too much ; but' I own I could not help speaking 

' "... 

candidly. Between ourselves, your father has some notions, 

which, you know, are a little odd." 

" My father I" exclaimed Caroline. 

" Yes, niy dear, though he is your father, and my relation too, 
you know one Cannot be quiie blinded by partiality— ^and I 
never would give up my judgment." 

'* Nor would I," said I Caroline. "Nor 1 am sure would my 
father ev^r desire it. You see how freely he permits, he encou- 
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ngeis 06 all to converse vith fai|». • Hd U jiever displeased liirilh 
any of us for being 6f a different opinion &om kis/^ 

^* He may not show> displeasure/' said lady lane. 

^^ Oh I he does not feel it, ma'ain— ^I assure you," said Caroline, 
wiik potion . '/ You do not know my father , indeed.^ oil do i^ot, " 

^'My^dear/' .said lady Jane, retracting, '^ Xlmow he is a|i 
excellent father, .and I am .sure I would ha^e you think so*— it is 
your duty ; but, at the s^une time, you know ho is not luf^UibJte, 
and you must not insist,'' added she> sharply, '^upon all the 
world being .of one way of thinking.— -My dear^ yon are his S^ 
Yourite, and it is no wonder you defend him." 

** Indeed,, ma'am," said Garc^Une, ^' if 1 am. hifi fityonrite, I do 
Aotknowit/' 

^* My dear, 4on't mistake me.^ It is no wonder that j^nare. 
You must be a favourite with every body; and yet," said ladj 
Jane, and ^tee paused, '' as you hinted,^ perhaps I am mistaken: 

I think Rosamond seems — hey ? ^Now tell me candidly— ^which 

is the fovourite ?" 

" I would if I kneWf" saidXlaroline. 

^^OhI but there must be some fav^irite in a family-^I know 
there must; and since you will not speak, I guess how- it v^ 
Perfaaps^. iM had asked your si^er Roi^amond to jgo to town 
"with me nextwinter,.your father would have.beenb^ter pleaded, 
and would have consented more readily." * 

'' To lose her company if she were his &vourite ?" said Caro- 
line, smiling. 

" But you know, my dear," continued lady Jane^ without 
bearing or attending to this, '< you know, my dear, that Rosa^ 
mond, though a very good girl and very sensible, I am sure» 
yet she has not your personal advantages, and, i could do 
nothing for her ia town, except, perhaps, introduce her at Mrs. 
Gator's, and lady Spilsbury's, or lady .Angelica. Headingham's 
conversazione — Rosamond has a. mixture of naivete and spright- 
liness that is new, and might take. If she bad more courage, 
and would hazard more in conyer^ation^ if she had, in short, 
V^rt de 86 faire valoir, one could hand her verses about, and get 
lier forward in the bel-esprit line. But she must stay till we bare 
brought you into fashion, my dear, and another winter, pei^ 
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ti-ips :W^y my f(yre, I vtll not keep you up longer. On 

Monday, if ytm jrfea^e,' ire AiM go-^irce you say you are sure 
your.fatlier fe iri^earnesl, in giving you leave to decide fiar your- 
self.'" 

Whati^s fady Jaiirts GranviBe'S iistonisliiDent, when she heard 
Caroline dedtne, yrHh poKte thanks, her kind invitation F 

iter ladysftip 6tood silent vith suspended indignation. 

***rhi8 cannot be your own determination, child?" 

** 1 Wg your ladyship's pardon — ^it is entirely, Tn;Jr own. 
When a person is convinced by good reasons, those reasons 
flurely becomethetr own. But independently of all the argu- 
ments which I 'have heard froto my father and mother, my.own^ 
feelings must prevent me from leaving home in our present cir- 
cumstanees. I cannot quit my parents and my sister, now they 
•^re, comparatively speaking, in'^distress. Neither in prosperity 
«or adversi^ do I wish to leave my Jbmily, but certainly not in 
adversity." 

" High-floFwn notions! Your family is 'not in any great dis- 
tress, ^at I «ee : there is a change, to be sure, In the style of 
•life; but a dangllter more, you know,' only increases the — the 
difficulties.'' 

** I believe my father and mother do not think so,** said Caro- 
'fine ; ** a«d till they do, I wish to stay with them, and share their 
fortune, whatever it may be." ' 

" I have done-^as you please — ^you are to decide for your- 
]6elf, miss Caroline Percy: this is your final determination?" 

•• It is,** said Caroline; " but permit me," added she, taking 
kdy Jane's'hand, and endeavouring by theiindest tone of grati- 
'tudeio avert the displeasure which she saw gathering, " permit 
tt^tb assure you, 4hat f am truly grateful for your kindness, an4 
I hope — ^I am sure, that I never shall forget it." 

Lady lane drew away her hand haughtily. " Permit me to 
lassure yoft, miss Caroline Pfercy, that there are few, very few 
-young, ladies indeed, even among my own nearest relations, to 
whom i would have undertaken to be chaperon, I do not know 
another yoting lady in England tp whom I would have made 
'flie oSkt I have made to you, nor would ^at oflfer ever have been 
made couM I reasonably have foreseen the possibility of its 
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being refused. Let as say no more, ma'aa, if, you please— we 
understand one another now — and I wish you a good night." 

Caroline retired, sorry to have displeased one who had shown 
so much friendly eagerness to serve her, yet not in the least dis- 
posed to change her determination. The next day. lady Janets 
morning face boded no good. Mr. and Mrs* Percy: in vain en- 
deavoured by all the kind, attentions in their power to assuage 
her feelings, but nothing restored her to that sweet t^piper in 
which she had begun the chapter of adviee. She soon an^ 
nounced thai she had received letters which called « her imma^- 
diately to Tunbridge, and her ladyship quitted the .Hills, re- 
solving never more to visit relations who would not be guided by 
her opinion^ 

The next persons who came to.yisit .the Percy fomily in their 
retirement were .Mrs. Hungerford mod her daughter Mrs. Mort^ 
mer, who had been friends and near neighbours whilst, they re- 
sided at Percy-hall, and whose society they had partieularly re- 
gretted. The distance at which they now'lived from Hungerford 
Castle was such, that they bad little hope that any intercourse 
could be kept up with its inhabitants, especially as Mrs. Hunger- 
ford had arrived at that time of life when she was exempted from 
the ceremony of visiting, and she seldom stirred from home ex- 
cept when she went to town annually tq see h^r daughter Mor- 
timer. * , ' 
^f So," said Mrs. Hungerford, as Mr. Percy helped her out of 
her carriage, " my good friend, you are surprised at seeing me, 
are you? — ^Ahl you thought I was too old or too lazy to come; 
but I ain happy to be able to convince you that you are mistaken. 
See what motive will do 1 You know Mr. Percy says, that people 
cai\ do any thing they please, and it is certain that it pleased me 
to do this." 

When she was seated, . and Mrs. Percy spoke of the distance 
from which she had kindly come to see them, she answered, **I 
hear people talk of sl visiting distance ;.^nd L understand pet- 
fectly well what it means when acquaintance are in question, 
but for friends there is no visiting distance. Remove to the 
Land's £n,d, knd, old as I am, I will pursue and overtake you 
too, tortoise as I seem ; a^d don't depend upon dark nights, for 
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every night i» foU moon to me, when I am l)ent upon a visit to 
a friend ; and don't depend upon hills — theire are no Pyrenees 
Jbetween hs." 

These soond, p^haps, like mere civil speeches, but they came 
from one who always spoke sincerely , and who was no cothmcm 
p^spn. Mrs. Hnngeffbrd was, by those who did not know her, 
thoa^t proud ; those who did, knew that she had reason to be 
proud. She was of noMe descent, dignified appearance, polite 
manners, strong understanding, and high character. Her for- 
tune, conneiions^, various knowledge, and extraordinary merit, 
had, during a long life, given her means of becoming acquainted 
.^th most of the persons of any celebrity or worth in her own 
and in foreign countries. No new candidate for fame appeared 
in any line of life, without desiring to be noticed by Mrs. Hun- 
gerford; no traveller of distinction or of literature visited Eng- 
land -without^ providing himself with letters of introduction to 
Mrs. Hungerford, and to her accomplished daughter, the wife 
of admiral Mortimert In her early youth she had passed some 
years abroad, and had the vivacity, ease^ polish^ tact, and esprit 
de sociifi of a Frenchwonran, with the solidity of unders^nding, 
amiable qualities, domestic tastes, anid virtues of an English- 
woman. The mutual affection of this mother and daughter not 
only secured their own happiness, but diffused an additional 
charm over their manners, end increased the interest which they 
otherwise inspired. Mrs. Mortimer's houi^ in London was the 
xeisoFt bf the best ccMnpany, in the best sense of the word : it was 
not that dull, dismal, unnatitral thing, an English conversaziomj 
where people are, set, against their will and their nature, to talk 
wit ; or reduced, against their pride and their conscience, to 
worship idoU. This society partook of the nature of the best 
English and the best French society, judiciously combined : the 
French mixture of persons of talents and of rank, men of lite- 
rature and of the world; the French habit of mingling feminine 
and masculine subjects of conversation, instead of separating 
the sexes, fer as t^ie.confines of their prison-r6om will allow, 
into hostile parties, dooming one sex tq politics, argument, and 
eternal sense, the other to scandal, dress, and eternal nonsense. 
Y^t with these French mannas, there were EugHsh morals; 



-frith thid Freach «a9e, gaiety, aad poftisenesB, Etig^sti sificertty, 
eonfidettoe, and safety: iky rima^<?y bo ^spionna^; no intrigue, 
political or gallant ; none of that^ pi^fligacy, whicli not only 
udisgraoedy but destroyed the r^lity of pleaisore kt Parisian so- 
'^eiefty, at its most brilKant sni. The^persons 6f whom Mrs. Mor* 
timer's society iiras formed were, in their habil» and good sensef, 
BO thoroughly English, -that, even had it been possible for 4fheA 
to put morality and rd^pion out of the questioii, they would gfill 
hiiv^e thought it qiiite as convenient and agrees^ to love Kieir 
awn hustMuids-and wives as to play at cross«parpbsesin gallant- 
ing their neighbours. Of. consequence, Mrs. Morttmcir, in flie 
idoom of youth and height of fashion, instead of being a <^u€nte, 
^' hunting alter men with her eyes,'^ was bekrved, almost ^ 
adoration, as a daughter, a wtfo, a member, a friend. Mrs. Hun- 
^erford, at an. advanced age^ was not a wretched^ selfish ma^ 
daooe d» Defend, exacting bommage and «^<evi€6ms,'yet d%»be^ 
Iteving in the existence of friendship ; complaming in the midst 
rof ail the luxuries of life, mental and corporeal, of being op^ 
pressed by ennui, unable to find Anyone to love and esteein, ot 
incapable of laving 'and ^teeming any^^one; Mrs.- Hungerferd, 

^nnrounded '> with ail that should accompany old ^ge;" 

• » .( . ■ ■ 

^*" As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends," 

was, as sheoften dedared, w^ gmtitude iii^ Provideikny haippter 
in age than she had been evendn youth. With warm affectidnS, 
juad benevolenoe guided and governed in its ob^cts by reason 
and religion ; indulgent to human nature in general, and loving 
it, but not with German <x>smopolitism-«*fir8t and best, loving 
iier daughter, h»r* family, ccmiprising a wide and happy extent 
of relations and , connexions, sons and nephews in the army and 
JBuavy, or in diffiei%nt employments in the state: many of these 
young mea alra^dy distinguished, others wanting only oppoi:lunify 
to do equal honour to their name.' 

During Sie sunamer,, Mrs. Morliaier usually tfpent some montlKi 

.at Hunigerford Castle, and generally took with her from town 

,Mmd frien4s whose company she thought would peculiarly ^utt 

.her Aiotb^s taste. Mrs. ^ Hungerford fetad always been in the 

habit of inviting the Percy family, whenever she Imd any body 



miik her ^om she thon^ Qtey would wish lo see ar hMr;f«Mi 
Ihiis the young people, though Uviag retiFed in (fae'Country, b«d 
enjoyed the advantages of becoming early acquainted with many 
celebrated literary and public cfaaractero, and of Jiying in the 
beet society : these were advuntages yrkkk tiiey obtauied fnna 
their education and their merit; for asauredly Mrs. Hung^i^fi^ 
would never have troubled herself witfi them merely because 
4iey were her neighbours, possessing so many thovsand pounds 
a year, and representativeB of the Percy interest in the* county. 
«— A proof of whidi, tf any Were wanting, is, that she never look 
file ktast fiotice of those who now held their place at Peroy4iaU ; 
and the first visit she paid when riie c^me (o tiie country, Ite 
first vi^tishe had been known to pay fer.years, was to her friends 
tiie Percfs, afler they had lost their fliousands per maum. So 
eomplelely was it themselves and not their foftuae which she had 
ahrays considered, that she never condoled with them, and 
eeareely seemed lo advert to any change in their circumstanees. 
She perceived, to be >sure, that she was not at Percy-hall ; Ae 
^seovered, probably, that she was in a small instead of a large 
room ; the change ^-prospect from, the windows struck her eye, 
and she remarked that this part of the country was more beav^ 
Iffiil than that to which she had been accust^ned. — ^As to the 
snore or less of show, of dress^ or equipage, these, thtngs did not 
anecely make no deference in Mrs. Hungerferd'^ estimation ef 
-persons, but in feet scarcely made any impression upon her 
amises or atlentioil. She 'had been so niucl^ accustomed lo 
ttagajfioence upon a large scale, that the diiiBTCBt subordinate 
•degrees were lost upon her ; and she had seen so many changes 
trffeshioa and of fortune, that she attached little importance to 
ibeser Regardless of the drapery of objects, she saw at once 
what was substantial and essential. It might, she thought, be 
ime man's taste to. visit her in a barouche and four, with half a 
dozi^ servants, and another person's pleasure to come wifliout 
iparade or attendants — ikis was indiflferent to her. It was their 
4X>nversaliony their characters j their merit, she looked to; and 
■Mrny a lord and lady of showy dress and equipage^ and vatft 
importanee in their own opinions, .shrunk into insignificance in 
the company of Mrs. Hungerford; and, though in Ae-Toom wifli 



her, pasded beforeher eyes ^without making a sufficient sensation 
upon her organs to attn^ctber notice, or to change the course Of 
her thoughts. x 

All these piculiarUies in this lady's character rendered her 
particularly, agreeable to the Percy family in their present cir- 
cumstances: She pressed them to pay her. a long visit 

'^ You 9ee/' said Mrs. Hungerford, '^ that I had the grs(ce to 
forbear asking this favour till I had possession of my daughter 
Mortimer^ and could bring her with me to entice you. — And my 
dear young friend^, you shall find young friends too, as we}l as 
old ones, at my house : my nieces, the lady Pembrokes, are to 
be "^ith me; and lady Angelica Headingham» who will. entertain 
you, though, perhaps, you wiU sometiines be tired for her^ she 
works sp hard aux gatirei du bel esprit. .L acknowledge she has 
a little too much affectation. But we must have charity for .af-« 
fectation and its multitude of foibles; for, you know, Locke says 
that it is only a mistaken desire to please. Angelica ^11 ^nd 
out her mistakes in time, and after trying all manners, will hold 
£aist by the best — that is, the most natural : in the mean time» do 
ypu, my dear young friends, come and admire h^r as. an inimit^ 
able actress. Then, Mr. Percys I have for you there temptationii 
— a man Of letters, a man of science, and a man of sense. And, 
for the climax of my eloquence, I have reserved," continued she, 
turning to Mrs. Percy, "my appeal to the mother's feelings. 
Know, then, that my son, my eldest hope, my colonel, has ap- 
rived from the continent — ^landed last night«-I expect him home 
in a few days, and you must come and flatter me that he is pro- 
digiously improved ^y the service he has seen, and the wounds 
which he can show, and assure, me that, next to your own God- 
frey, you would name my Gustavus, of all the officers in the army, 
as most deserving to be our commander in chief." 

An invitation, which there were so many good and kind rea- 
sons for accepting, could not.be refused. But before we go to 
Hungerford Castle, and before we see colonel Hungerford — upon 
whom, doubtless, many a one at this instant, as well as Rosamond 
Percy, has formed designs or prognostics in' favour of Caroline 
—we must read the following letter, and bring up the affairs of 
Alfred and Erasmus. 
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CHAfTER XV. 

( , 

I . - • » 

\ 

UTTSa from: ALFRKO PERCY TO HlS MOTHER. 

» ^ 

** MT DBAR MOTBAR, 

" I ain shocked by your story of Kate Robinson. I agree with 
you in rejoicing that Caroline had sufficient penetration to see 
the tiaults of Buckhurst Falconer's character, and steadiness 
enough, notwithstanding his agreeable talents, pev^r'to gire 
him any encouragement. ' I agree with you, also, that it* was 
fortunate that Her last letter to him was written and- sent before 
this affi^ir came to her knowledge. It was much better that she 
should abide by her objection to his genera) principles than to 
bdve had' explanations and discussions on a subject into which 
she could not enter with propriety. 

*' 1 will, as you desire, keep Buckhurst's secret. Indeed, in a 
worldly point of vlcw^.it behoves him that it should be carefully 
kept, because bishop Clay, the prelate, who 0ave him his present 
living, thotgh he tolerates gormandizing to excess, is extremely 
strict with his clergy in, of her matters :^ndy as I once heard 
Bnckhurst say, * . 

* Compounds for sins he is inclia'd to,. 

By damning' those he has no mind to.' 

• « • • • / 

Buckhurst had, I believe, hopes that Caroline, woul4 bave re- 
lented, in consequence of his last overture; he was thrown into 
de^air by her answer, containing, as he told me, such a •calm 
and civil repetition of her refusal. — that he swears he will 
never trov^le her again. For a fortnight after, he prottots he 
was ready to hang himself. About that time> I suppose, when 
he heard of Kate Robinson's deatb,^ he «httt himself up in his 
rooip for several day^^said.he was not well, ^nd could not «ee 
any body. When he <^me out again, he looked wretchedly ill, 
and unhappy : I pitied him-^I felt the truth of what Rosamond 
said, VOAt there is such a mixture of good and bad in his eha^ 
rader, as makes me change my opinion of him every half 
hour/ • . , 

** He has just done me an, essential service. He learnt tii^ 
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other day from one of his sisters the secret reason why lord 
Oldborough was displeased if ith Godfrey, and why Godfrey was 
despatched to the West Indies. — Lord Oldborough had been 
told, either by CunningTiam, of by one of the sisters, that God- 
frey made love to miss Hauton, and that wbea he came to town 
ostensibly on some regimental business, and was.pleadihg for a 
brother-officer, his concealed motive was to break off the mar^ 
riage of his lordship's niece. , Buckhurst had been at the opera 
in the dame box wi^ miss Hautqlo and with my brother.Godfi^ey 
one night. Godfrey's coi;idact had be^n misrepresented, a^d as 
soon as Buckhurst found that lord Qldborough had beea de- 
ceived, he was determined that lie should know the truth; or. 
at least, that he should know that my brother; was nx)t to 
blame. Godfrey never mention^ the subject to me; but,, from 
what I can understand, the lAdy showed him, distinguished a^ 
tention. How Buckhurst falconer managed to right my brother 
in lord Oldborough s opinion without ineolving the young lady^ 
I do not know. — ^Qe said that he had fortunately had an oppor- 
tunity one evening at hi^ father's, when he was playing at chess 
with lord Oldborough, of speaking to him on that subject, whea 
none of his family s was watching him. He told me that lord 
Oldborough desires to see me, and has appointed his hour tO' 
morroV morning. Now, Rosamond, iny dear, set your imagi- 
nation to work; I must go and draw a replication^ which vrill 

keep mine fasi bound. 

Yours truly, 

r ' Alfred Peecy." 

At the appointed hour, Alfred waited, upon the minister, and 
was received graciously. Not one word of Godfrey ^ howiever, 
or of any thing leading to that sul^ect Lord Oldborough spoke 
to Alfred as to the soir of his old friend* He began by la- 
menting the misfortunes which had deprived Mr. Per<cy of that 
estate and station to which her had done honour.. ^ His lordship 
went on to say that he was scrry that Mr. Percy's love of retire- 
ment, or pride b^ independence, precluded -all idea of seeing 
him in parliament ; but he hoped that Mr. Percy's sons were in 
this extravagant notion of independence, and in t&is only, on- 
like their father. 
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Witb aU due d^ereme, Alfred took the liberty of replying «<» 
tbe yf otd, extravagant f and eodeaVoured to explain that his tsb^ 
ther*s ideas of independence did not ff) beyond just bounds:. 
k>rd 01dbo^4Mi§h^ contrary to his usual eustom when henetwitii 
any thing like c^i^radicCion^ djd not look <Mspleased ; on the 
contrary^ he' complimented Alfred on his being a gOQ^ adroc'ate. 
Alfred was going to faU imi» a cammnh-flace, about a good 
canise ;. butiroai that he wa^ happily sav^d by lord 01db6ro^'a 
ehan^ng the cohversatioflr. 

He took up % pampUet' wbich lay upon hi& table. It was 
Cunningham Falconer's, that is to say», the pamphlet irhich was( 
published in Cunningham's name, and for which be was mean 
enough to takia the ca'edit from the poor. starving genius in the 
garret. Lord Oldborough turned o?er the leaves. ''Hare is a 
passage that was quoted yesterday at dinner at commissioner 
Falconer's, but I don't think that any of tbe comply, or the 
commissioner kimself, though he is, or was^ . a reading nmn^ 
could recollect to what- author it alludes." 

I^ord Oldborough pointed to the passage : '^ Thus the fane of 
heroes itatlastneffletsted Jnfiheir worshippers ^(md left to the 
care of the birds of h^aven^ or abandoned to the serpents of the 
earth." ■ ) 

Alfred fortunately recollected thai this alluded to a des(^ipr- 
tion in Arrian of the island of Achilles, the present Isle of Ser- 
pents, .where there is that temple of the hero, of which, as the 
historian says, '' the care is left to the birds alone^ ^ho, every 
morning, > repair to the -sea^ wet their wings, and sprinkle the 
temple, afterwards sweeping with their plumage its sacred pave* 
ment*' > 

Lord Oldborough smiled, and said, " The author-^the reputed 
author of thiS' pamphlet, sdr, is obliged to you for throwing light 
upon a passage which he could not himself elucidate." 

This speech of lord Oldborough's alluded to something that 
had passed at^ diuuer at lord Skreene's, the, day before Cun- 
ningham had set out on his embassy. Cunningham had been 
posed by ttiis pas^agjB, for which secretary Cope, who bated him, 
bad maliciously complimented him, an4 besought him to explain 
it. Seeretary Xkq[}e, wbo wa^ a poet, made an epigram on Cun* 
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aiflgham the diplomatist. The lines we do not remember. The 
points of it were, that Cunningham was so complete a diploma- 
tist/ that he would hot commit himself by giving up his autho- 
rHy, even for a quotation, and that when hi knew th^ author of 
an ei.c^llent thing, he, with admirable good fiuth/ftispl itio kim^ 
self. This epigram remained at the time a profound secret to 
lord OMborough. Whilst Cunntngham was going with a pros- 
perous gale^' it was not heard of; but it worked round, accord- 
ing to the manoeuvres of courts, just by the time the tide of 
favour began to ebb. Lord OMborough, dissatisfied with one 
of Cunningham's despatches, was heard to «a[y, as lie fold^ it 
tipy ^^ AsUwenly performants!''. 

Then, at the happy moment, stepped in the rival secretary 
Cope, and put into his lordship's hanijts the epigram and the 
anecdote. 

AH this the reader is to take as a note explanatory upon lord 
Oldborough's last speech to Alfred, and now. to go on with the 
conversation — ^at the word cZtiadafe. * 

**- 1 suspect," continued his lordship, " that Mr. Alfred Percy 
knows more of this pamphlet altogether than the reputed author 
ever did." 

Alfred felt himself change colour, and (he genius in the garret 
rushed upon his. mind; at th6 same instant he, recollected that 
he was not at libesrty to name Mr. Temple, and that he must not 
betray Cunningham; Alfred answered that it was not sur-* 
prising he should know the paknjrf^let well, as he probably ad- 
mired it more, and >had read it often^, than the author himself 
had ever done. 

" Very well parried, young gentleman. You will not allow, • 
then, that you had any hand in writing it ?" 

<* No, my lord," saiij Alfred, ** I had none whatever; I never 
saw it till it was published." ' * 

** I have not a right, in politeness, to press the question. 
Permit me, however, to sayj that it is a perliMinanee of which 
any man might be proud." ' ■ ■ ' 

*> I should, my lord, be proud^ery proud, if I had written ' 
it^ but I am incapable of assuming a merit that is not mine, and * 
I trust the manner in which I now. disclaim it does not app^r 
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li^e the affected modesty of an author who vidies to have that 
believed which he denies. I hope I convince your lordship ot 
thefcnith." • • 

*^l cannot have any doubt of what you assert in iOiis seriois- 
manner, sir. May I ask if yen can tell me the naafe of the real 

author r 

i^ Excuse me, my lord — ^I cannot. I have answered your 
lordship .with perfect openness, as &r as I am concerned." 
: " Sifr," said lord (Mdborough, " I confess that I began this 
Conversation with the prepossession that you were equal to a 
l^tformanoe of which I think highly, but you have succeeded in 
convincing me that I was mistaken — that you are not equal — ^but 
stiperfor to it." 

Upon this compliment, Alfred, as he thought the force of 
politeness could no farther go, rose, bowed, and prepared to 
retire. 

** Are you in a hurry to leave me, Mr. Percy ?" 

" Quite the contrary, but I was afraid of encroaching upon 
your lordship's goodness; I know that your time is^ most va- 
luable, and that your lordship has so much business of impor- 
tance." 

*^ Perhaps Mr. Alfred Percy may rfssist me in saving time 
hereafter." 

Alfred sat down again, as his lordship's eye desired it. — ^Lord 
Oldborough remained for a few moments silent, leaning upon 
his arm on the table, deep in thought. 

** Yes, sir," said he, " I certainly have, as you say, much bu- 
siness upon my hands. But that is not the difficulty: with 
hands and heads business is easily arranged andexpedited. I 
have hands and heads enough at my command. Talents of all 
sorts can be obtained for their price, but that which is above all 
price, integrity, cannot-^there's the difficulty — there is my diffi- 
culty. I have not a single man. about me whom I can trust--* 
many who understand my views, but none who feel them — * Da 
Ames de* bout H^ de f angel' Wretches who care not if the throne 
and the country peri^, if their little interests-^— Young gen- 
tleman," said he, recollecting himself, and turning to Alired, 
I- • 12 



*< t fisel ds if I was speaking to a part o^yootr bflterwhea I 
ipeidiing to yon." / - 

Alfred felt this, and lord Oldborough saw that he Mi ft 

fteongly. 

*' Them^ my <leaf sir/' said be^ '^ yoU viidvBsieand. an^^I 800 
we understand ^nd shall suit one another. I am in want of M 
SAcretary to supply the place of Mr . CuanuiglMip FaleoMt . Mr. 
Drakelow ia gouig to Gonsliaiitinopte;. bat he sMl first inifiatisi 
hi» successor in the business of his offiee^-^^ revtiiie which ItMe 
minds would make great minda believiB is a mystery above or— 
diAary comprehension. But, ur, I hare.no dovbt that yum witt 
be expert in a very short time in tbe tectmtcal pori-^n tbe'ro<ii<» 
tine of office ; arid if it suits your views^ in one word^ i should 
be happy to have you for my private seeretary.* Take time to 
consider, if you do not wish to give an answ^ immediately ; 
but I beg that you will consult no one but yourself-Hiot even 
your father. And as soon as your mind i»made up^ let me 
know your decision." 

After returning thanks to the ininister, who had, by this time, 
Amn to a prodigious height in Alfred's opinion ; after having 
reiterated his thanks with a warmth which was not displeasing^ 
he retired. The account of his feelings on this occasion is gi- 
ten with much truth in his own letter, from which we extract 
the passage : 

** I believe I felt a little like Gil Bias after his first vistt at 
court Vapourtr of ambititm certaihly mounted intomy head; 
and made me « little giddy ; that night I did not sleep quite sd 
if^A a» usual. The bar and the coortv lordf Oldborottgh and my 
speeia) pleader, were oentinnally before mf eyes bakmcing in 
my imagination all the pr^ and con9. I flitigned myself, b«t 
dould neither rest nor dedde. Seven fCMW of fsimine at the bar 
-*«^rril^ I bat then indep^ivdeiice and Uberfy (tf conaeieliee^^ 
and ia tune,, stieees^-^be eertain rei^rd of iiidudtfy*-^nk 
earned wetaddi-^erhape, hoiio«r&-^irly aoI tbe* highest proA»^ 
flioiial hondura) The life i&( a party^-^iM and a polltidaii, 
aiP?eed by aH i»ha b»v«> triedv ofm by thb verf loM OkftKircn^ 
biflMel^ agf eed Mt be an unhappy. Iife-*H)Mig«l to Rve iHft 
peoffe I deepise^might l)e tiBtpled> fte elherd, U> do fWiigv 
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fMT which I shrald despise myself^ubject to caprice— at best, 
m; fortune quite dependent on my patron's continuance in 
pover-^power and fa¥Our uncertain. 

* ** li ^as long before I got my pros and cons even into this 
mde preparation for comparison, and longer still before the lo- 
gical process of giving to each good and evil its just value,, and 
drawing clear deductions from distinct premises, could be ac- 
complished. However, in four-^ind-twenty hours I solved the 
problem. V 

* ** 1 waited upon lord Oldborough to tell him my conclusion. 
"With profes^ons of gratitude, respect, and attachment more 
atnceret I fancy, thaa those he usually hears, I began ; and ended 
by telling him in the best manner I could, that I thought my 
trade was more honest than his, and that, hard as a lawyer's 

life was, * preferred it to a politician's.- ^You don't suspect 

me of saying all this — no, I was not quite so brutal ; but, per- 
hapsy it was implied by my declining the honour of the secre- 
taryship, and preferring to abide by my profession. Lord Old- 
borough looked— or my vanity fancied that he looked — disap- 
pointed. After a pause of silent displeasure, he said, ' Well, 
siTj upon the whole I believe yoti have decided wisely. I am 
sorry thai you cannot serve me, and that I cannot serve you in 
the manner which I had proposed. Yours is a profession in 
which ministerial support can be of little use, but in which ta- 
]entSy perseverance, and integrity, are secure, sooner or later, 
of success. I have, therefore, only to wish you opportunity : 
afid if any means in my power should occur of accelerating that 
opportunity, you may depend upon it, sir^^' said his lordship, 
holding out bis hand to me, * I shall not forget you — even if you 
were not the son of my old friend, you have made an interest 
for youraelf in my mind.' 

^ Thus satisfactorily, we parted — no— just as I reached the 
dooir, his lordship added, ' Your brother, captain P^rcy — have 
yon heard from him lately?' 

" * Yeai, my lord* from Plymouth, where they ver^ driven back 
by contrary winds.' 

' Ha 1— ho was well, I hope V 

* V#ry veil, I thank your lordship.' 
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*< * That's well — he is a temperate man, I think. So he*wlH 
stand the climate of the West Indies — and, probably, it will not 
be necessary for his majesty's service that he should remain 
there long.' ' • 

** I bowed — ^was again retiring, and was again recalled. 

" * There was a major in your brother's regiment about whom 
captain Percy spoke to me — major — :-' 

** * G^scoigne, I believe, my lord.' . 

" * Gascoigne — true — Gascoigne.' His lordship wrote the 
name down in a note-book. 

" Bows for the last time— not a word more on either side. 

" And now that I have written all this to you, my dear mo- 
ther, I am almost ashamed to send it — because it is so fullof 
egotism. But Rosamond, the excuser general^ will apologize for 
me by pleading that I was obliged to tell the truth, and the whole 
truth. 

"Love to Carolinci and thanks for her letter. — ^Love to Rosa- 
mond, upon condition that she will write to me from Hungerford 
Castle, and cheer my solitude. in London with news firom the 
country, and fron^ home. 

Your affectionate son, 

Alfbje:i) Percy. 

'< P. S. I hope you all like 0*Brien." 

We hope the reader will recollect the poor Irishman, whose 
leg the surgeon had condemned to be cut off, but which was 
saved by Erasmus. A considerable time afterwards, one morn- 
ings when Erasmus was just getting up, he heard a loud knock 
at his door, and in one and the same instant pushing past his 
servant into his bedchamber, and to the foot of his bed, rushed 
this Irishman O'Brien, breathless, and with a face perspiring 
joy. ** I axe yout honour's pardon, master, but it's what you're 
wanting down street in all haste— here's an elegant case for ye, 
doctor dearl — ^That painter-jantleman down in the square there 
beyond that is not expicted. 

*' Not expected l" said Erasmus. 

"Ay, not expected : so put on ye with the speed of light — 
Where's his waistcoat," continued he, turning to Dr. Percy's 
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astonished servant^ "and coat?--the top coat, and the wig — 
has he one? — ^WelU boots or shoes give him any way." . 
> " But I don't clearly understand — ^Pray did this gentleman 
send for me?" said Dr. Percy. 

"Send for your honour I Troth he never thought of it — no, 
nor couldn't — ^how could he? and he in the way he was and is. 
But God bless ye I and. never mind shaving, or another might 
get it afore we'd be back. Though there was none in it but 
myself when 1 left it — ^but still keep on l)uttoning for the life." 

Erasmus dressed as quickly as he could, not understanding, 
however, above one word in ten that had been said to. him. 
His servant, who did not comprehend even one word, endea- 
voured in vain to obtain an explanation ; but O'Brien, paying 
no regard to his solemn face of curiosity, put him aside with his 
hand, and continuing to address Dr. Percy, followed him about 
the room. 

" Master 1 you mind my. mintianing to you last time I seen 
your honour, that my leg was weak by times, no fault though to 
ihe doctor that cured it ; so I could not be after carrying {he 
weighty loads I used up and down the ladders at every call, so 
I quit sarving the masons, and sought for lighter work,, and 
found an employ ihsii skated me with a jantleman painter, grind- 
ing oiF his colours, and that was what I was at this morning, so 
I was, and standing as close to him as I am this minute to your 
honour, thinking of nothing at all just now^ please your honour, 
forenent him—asy grinding, whin be took some sort or kind of 
a fit." 

" A fitl Why did you not teH me that sooner?" 

"Sure Itould you- he was not expictedy — that is, if you don't 
know in England, not expicted to live; and sure I tould your 
honour so from the first," said O'Brien. " But then the Jantle- 
man was as well as I am this minute, that minute afore — and 
the nixt fell his length on the floor entirely. Weill I set him 
up agafn, and, for want of better, filled out a thimblefiill, say, 
of the spirits of wine as they call it, which he got by good luck 
for the varnish, and made him take it down, and he come io^ 
and I axed him how was he after it?— Better, says he. That's 
well, says I; and who will I send for to ye, sir? says I. But 
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afere he could make answer , I bethought me ctf your own ho- 
nour; and for Fear he wouW say another, 1 never trottbledliim, 
putting the question to him again, but just set the spirfts nigh 
hand him, and away with me here ; I come off without letting 
w a word to nobody, good or bad, in dread your honour would 
miss the job." 

** Job!" said Dr. Percy's servant : •* do you fliink my master 
wants a jobf" 

*' Oh \ Lord love ye, and just' give his liat. Would you 
fcave us be standing on ceremony now in a case of life and 
deathr 

Dr. Percy was, as far as he understood it, of the Tri^man's 
way of thinking. He followed as fast as he could to the painter's 
— ^found that he had had a slight paralytic stroke, from which he 
bad recovered. We need not detail the particulars. Nature 
and Dr. Percy brought him through. He was satisfied with his 
pliysician ; for Erasmus would not take any fee, because he went 
unsent for by the patient. The painter, after his rfecovery, was 
one day complimenting Dr. Percy on the inestimable service he 
* iiad done the arts in restoring him to his pencil, in proof of which 
the artist showed many master-pieces that wanted only the finish- 
ing touch, in particular a huge, long-limbed, fantastic, allego- 
rical piece of his own design, which he assured Dr. Percy was 
the finest example of the beau idial, ancient or modern, that 
human genius had ever produced upon canvas. ** And what do 
you think, doctor," said the painter, "tell me wliat you can 
think ot a connoisseur, a patron, sir, who could stop my hand, 
and force me from that immortal work to a portrait? A por- 
trait] Barbarianl He fit to encourage genius 1 He set up to 
"be a Mecsenas 1 Mere vanity ! Gives pensions to four sign- 
post daubers, not fit to grind my colours 1 Knows no more of 
the art than that fellow," pointing to the Irishman, who was stt 
that infant grinding the colours — asy as he described himself. 

"And lets me languish here in obscurity V^ continued flie 
enraged painter. "Now Fll never put anoflier stroke to his 
Dutch beauty's portrait, if I starve— if I rot for it in a jail 1 Tie 
aMecaenasI*' 

The changes upon this abuse were rung repeatedly by tHs 
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ifbi)^ he «poJi^« till he w£^ intercujijted Ji^y a carh^^e stopping 
Mihe4ooi!. 

'^ Oere'g the pnlrpn 1" ened t^e lTidhpian» with an arch look« 
^ A7, it'« the paljroa, 0iwr« 4da«iigh 1" 

Dr. Percy was going ainray, tMUt O'Sriea jgot between iiim a^d 
ft9 ^door, si^ftafiing his ooat ^iv^ith hi$ paUet biife coyer ed with 
«il-^£ra8i»iis slopped. 

^^ I axe ;aur pardon, bxti don't go/' iwhispeied he : ''I ^w^uldn't 
for the .best coat nor waistcos^ ever 1 seen ;qu -^ivent this B%inut«^ 
dead' 

Mr. iGresham was ansonncad-ra gentleman of a oiost respect- 
able, benevolent, prepossessing rappearaiice, whom Erasmus had 
' some recollection of hajving seen before, Mr. Greshava recogv- 
^ed bim instantly : he was the merohairt whom £rasmus had 
met at sir Amyas Courtney's the jEnomij:ig when he offended m 
Amyas about the made shell. After having s{>oken a few wordu 
to the pointer about the portrait, Mr. Gresham t9rn>ed to Dr. 
Fercy, and said, '' I am afraid, sir, that you lost a friend at court 
by your sincerity about a shell." 

Before Erasmus could answer — ^in less time than he could 
Jhave ^thought it possible to take off a stocking, a great bare leg— *- 
O'Brien^s leg, came between Mr. Gresham and Dr. Percy. 

'' There's what lost him a r^ich friend any way, and gained him 
H poor one, if, that would do any good. There it is now. This 
leg I God for ever bless him .and reward him for it J" 

Then with eloquence, emphasis, and actic^a, which came firam 
ihe ;heart, and went to the heart, jtbe poor feUow told how hia 
ie^ had been saved, and spebe of what Dr. Percy had done for 
U»L, in iesms ^ioh Erasmus would have been ashamed to hear» 
tjut that'he r^lly was so much affected with O'Brien's gratitude, 
And ihonght it d&d eso much honour to human nature, that he 
iN^id not stop 2him.^-<Mr. Gresham was touched also ; and upo^i 
jitfiser»ing this, Erasmus's friend, with ^is odd mixture of coinec^ 
•nd fULthof^, ended with this exhortation, ^' And God bless yo4» 
fiurl you't^t a. great meau and have many to my knowledge under 
m 'Compliment lo you, and if you've any friends that are lyingf 
mr.sick, if you'd recommend them to send for Aim in preference 
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to any other of the doctors, it woald be a charity to themselves 
and to rae 5 for I will never have peace else, thinkingiiow I hava 
been a hindmnce to him. And a charity it would be to them*- 
selves; for what does the sick want but to be cured? and there's 
the man will do that for them, as two witnesses Here present can 
prove — ^thatjantleman, if he would spake, and myself." 

Erasmus now peremptorily stopped this scene, for he began to 
feel for himself, and to be ashamed of the ridicule which his puff- 
ing friend, in his zeal, was throwing upon him. Erasmus said 
that he had done nothing for O'Brien except placing bin) in St 
George's hospital, where he had been admirably well attended. 
Mr. Gresham, however, at once relieved his wounded delicacy, 
and dispelled all fears and anxiety, by the manner in which be 
spoke and looked. He concluded by inviting Dr. Percy to his 
house, expressing with much cordiality a wish to be more inti- 
mately acquainted with a young gentleman, of whose character 
he had accidentally learned more good than his modesty seemed 
willing to allow should be known. 

^ O'Brien's eyes sparkled ; he rubbed his hands, but restrained 
himself lest Dr. Percy should be displeased. When • Erasmus 
went away, O'Brien followed him down stairs, begging his ho- 
Tiour's pardon—if he had said any thing wrong or unbecoming, 
it was through ignorance. 

It was impossible to be angry with him. 

We extract from Erasmus's letter to his mother the following 
account of his first visit to Mr. Gresham. 

"When I went to see Mr. Gresham, I was directed to an un- 
fashionable part of the town, to one of the dark old streets of the 
city; and from all appearance I thought I was going to grdpe 
my way into some straiige* dismal den, like many of the ancient 
houses in that quarter of the town. ' But, to my surprise, after 
passing through a court, and up an unpromising staircase, I 
found myself in a spacious apartment. The darkness tjhanged 
to Mght/the smoke and din of the city to retirement and fresh 
air. A near view of the Thames appeared throiigh large windows 
down to the floor, balconies filled with flowers and sweet shrubs I 
— It was an Arabian scene in London. Rosamond, how you 
would have been delighted I But I have not yet told you that 
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ihete^ip a joung and beautiful lady sitting near, the balcony, 
and her name is Constance : that is all I ^hall tell you about the 
young lady at present. I must go op with Mr. Gresham, who 
.was in his picture gallery — yes, picture gallery — ^and a very fine 
one it is. Mr. Gresham, wbose-fortune is one of those of whidh 
only English merchants, can form^ any adequate idea, makes use 
of it in a manner which does honour to his profe^sion and to 
Ms country : he. has patronised ibe arts with a munificence not 
%inworthy of the Medici. 

^^ My complaining genius, the painter, who had abused his 
patron so nmch, was there with his portrait, which, notwith-* 
standing his vow never to touch it again, he had finished, and 
Jbrought home, and with it the sprawling Venus : he was now 
.extremely angry with Mr. Gresham for declining to purchase 
this chef-d'oeuyre. With the painter was a poet equally vain 
and dissatisfied. . 

^^ I admired the mildness, with which Mr. Gresham bore with 
their ill-humour and vanity. — After the painter and poet, to my 
satisfaction, had departed, I said something expressive of my 
pity for patrons who had to deal with the irritable race. He 
mildly replied, that he thought that a man, surrounded as he 
was with all the comforts and luxuries of life, should have com^ 
passion, and should make allowance for genius' struggling yith 
poverty, disease, and disappointment He acknowledged that 
he had met with much ingratitude, and had been plagued by the 
pretensions, expectations, and quarrels of his tribe>of poets and 
painters. 'Cor a man's .own happiness,' said he, 'the trade of 
a patron is the most dreadful he can follow — gathering samphire 
were nothing to it/ 

*' Pray tell my father this, because it opens a new view, and 
new confirmation of his opinions — ^I never spent a more agreed- 
able day than this with- Mr. Gresham. He converses well, and 
has a variety of information, which he pours forth liberally, and 
jet without the slightest ostentation : his only wish seems to be 
to entertain and inform those to whom he speaks — he has no 
desire to shinq. In a few hours we went over a world of litera- 
ture. I was proud to follow him, and he seemed pleased that I 
could sometimes anticipate— I happened to know as well as he 
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did the imtory of tbe tiro ilsmeia, and ^ti^eral pvtioulyf^ ihe 
teoits in Paraguay. * 

^ My father often told jus, when ve ware boy^y that there *ip 
•o knowledge, however ditlaiit it ^eems from onr profeesion, 4hal 
may not, aoibe time or other, be useful ; and Mr. Gresham, after 
lie had cowersed svffidently y^ me both on liier^^ure ^mmI 
jcieace, to diaoover that I was not an ignorant pretender, gi:ew 
Wttrm in his desire to serve me. Sut he had thd politoiiess 4o^ 
refrain from saying any thing directly about medicine ; he 6&^ 
IMressed only an increased desire to ouhivate ray acquakitance, 
and begged* that I would call upon him at any hour, and jriiy 
kim the ^^Itasitre of ny§ comversaiiafiy whmwer 1 had time- 

^* The next moraiog he oalled upon me, and told me that he 
was desired to ask my advice for a sick partner of his, to. whom^ 
if I would aeoompany him, he would inmiediately introduce me. 
Who and what this partner is, and of what disease W is dying, 
if you have any curiosity to know, you shall hear in my next» 
ittss frank will hold no more-— except love, light as air, to all at 

« 

Jmme. 

Dear mother> i^BEactlonat^y yours, 

E. PjB»cy." 
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Now Sor the visk to fiungerford €asfle-*a fine old place in ja 
beautifal park, whi<^ excelled many palks of greater extent by 
the nneommoB -sice of its venerable oaks. In«the t^astle, whidi 
was sufficiently spacious to accommodate with ease and perfect 
comfort the traap$ ef friends which its owner's beneficent cha- 
Tacter dvew round h«r, there were apartments that usuaHy bore 
the name of some of those persons who were considered as the 
«oat iflttmate friends ,af the family. The Percys were oC this 
'nmaiber. They found Aeir own rooms ready, the old servants 
Hrf the house rejoicing to see them again, and eager in offering 
fheir services. K|any thm^ showed thai dhey had been thought 
of, and exp^ted ; yet there was nothing that co^ld ««mmd them 
'fiiat any dMinge had taken .plaee in their fortune : no formal or 
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peciifltarr ciyilities from tiie mistress of (he house, from her daiigfb* 
ter, or nieces-^neHher more nor less attention IJhati usual; tnH 
l)y every thing Ifaot naricedoM hsrbtts of intimaey and ^oilfidenee, 
the Percys were, as if undesignedly and necessarily , distinguislied 
from other guests! 

Of Uhese thiB most conspicuous was 'Hie lady Angelica Heading-* 
liam.— ^Her ladyship had lately coihe to a large estate, and <md 
consequently produced & great sensation in .the lashioiiable 
vorld. During the early part'of her Kfe she had been much and 
injudiciously xestrained. The moment fhe pressure was taken 
off, the spirit boiled -wifli surprising rapidity: immediately lady 
Angelica Headingham shone* forth a beauty, a bel-^sprit, and a 
T)atroriess ; and though she appeared «s it were mpromptu in 
these characters, yet, to do her justice, she supported them wWi 
las much spirit, truth, and confidence, as if she had been in the 
habit of playing Ihem all her life, and as if she had trod fhe 
fashion'able stage from her teens. There was only one point in 
which, perhaps, she erred ^ from fiot having been early accwh- 
tomed to Battery, she did not receive it with quite sufficient iwn- 
chalance. The adoration paid to her in her triple capacity by 
crowds of worshippers only increased the avidity of her taste for 
incQnse, to receive which she would now and then stoop lower 
than became a goddess. She bad not yet been suspected of a 
Teal partiality for any of her admirers, though she was accused 
of giving each just as much -encouragement as was necessary to 
turn his head. Of these admirers, two, the most eager and ear- 
nest in the pursuit, had followed her ladyship into the country, 
and were now at Hungerford Castle— sir James Harcourt and 
Mr. Barclay. 

Sir Ifames Harcourt was remarkably handsome and fashion- 
able — completely a man Of the world, and a courtier; who, after 
"having ruined his fortune l)y standing for government two <^^ 
tested county elections, had dangled year after year *t court, 
living upon the hope and promise of a pension or a place, fill 
his creditors warning him that they could wait no longer, he had 
liailen in love with lady Angelica Heaxiingham. Her .ladyship% 
other admirer, Mr. Barclay, was t man of considerable fortnnu, 
of good family, and of excellent sense and character. He had 
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arrived at that time of life when he wished to settle to the quiet 
enjoyment of domestic happiness ; but be had seen so much 
misery arise from unfortunate marriages among some of hia par- 
ticular friends^ that he had been afraid of forming any attach- 
menty or, at least, engagement. His acquaintance with fashion- 
able life had still further rendered him averse from matrimony ; 
and from love he had defended himself with infinite caution^ and 
escaped, till in an unlucky moment he had met with Vady An- 
gelica. Against his better judgment, he had been captivated by 
her charms and talents: his reason, however, stiH struggled 
with his passion — he had never actually declared his love ^ but 
the lady knew it probably better thaioi he did, and her caprice 
and coquetry cost him many an agonizing hour. AH which be 
bore with the silence and patience of a. martyr. 

When the Percy family saw lady Angdica for the first time, 
she was all in her glory— fresh from a successful toilette, con- 
scious of renovated powers, with an accumulated spirit of anim* 
ation, and inspired by the ambition to charm a new audience. 
Though past the bloom of youth, she was a handsome showy 
woman, with the air of one who requires and receives admira- 
tion. ' Her attitudes, her action, and the varied expression she 
threw into her countenance, were more than the occasion re* 
quired, and rather too evidently designed to interest or to fasci- 
nate. She was surrounded by a group of gentlemen : sir James 
Harcourt, Mr. Barclay, Mr. Seebright, a young poet ; Mr. Grey, 
a man of science ; and others — personnages muets. Arduous as 
was the task, lady Angelica's various powers and indefatigable 
exertion proved capable of keeping each of these different minds 
in full play and in high admiration. 

Beauties are always curious about beauties, and wits about 
wits. Lady Angelica had heard that one of the miss Percys ' 
Jks uncommonly handsome. Quick as she could glance, her 
ladyship passed by Mrs, Percy and Rosamond as they entered 
the room^ fixed upon Caroline, and was satisfied. There was 
beauty enough to alarm, but simplicity sufficient to remove all 
fears of rivalship. Caroline entered, without any prepared grace 
or practised smile, but merely as if she was coming into a room. 
Her two friends, the lady Pembrokes, instantly placed her be- 
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t^een them, her coiihtenance expressing just what she felt, affec- 
tionate pleftBure at seeing (hem. 

" A sweet pretty creature, really I" whispered lady Angelica, 
to heir admirer in waiting, sir James Harcourt. 

" Ye — ye— yes; but nothing marftianfo," replied sir James. 

Mr. Barclay's eye followed, and fixed upon Caroline with a 
degree of interest. The room was so large, and they were at 
such a distance from Caroline, who was now occupied in listen- 
ing to her Mends, that lady Angelica could continue her obsenr- 
ations without fear of being overheard. 

*' There is something so interesting in thai air of simplicity!" 
pursued her ladyship, addressing herself to Mr. Barclay. * * Don't 
you think there is a wonderful charm in simplicity? *Tis a pity 
it can't last : it is Kke those delicate colours which always catch 
the taste the moment they are seen, by which I've been taken in 
a hundred times, and have now forsworn for ever — treacherous 
Colours that' fade, and fly even while you look at them." 

** That is a pity," said Mr. Barclay, withdrawing his eyes from 
Caroline. 

*' A thousand pities," said lady Angelica. " Perhaps, in the 
country, this delicate charm might possibly, and with Infinite 
care and cautiod, last a few years, but in town it would not last 



a season." 



** True — too true," said Mr. Barclay. 

** For which reason," pursued lady Angelica, " give me some^ 
filing a little more durable, something that can stand what it 
must meet with in the world : fashion, for instance, though not 
half so charming till we are used to it; or knowledge, though 
often dear-bought ; or |;enius, though doubly' taxed with cen- 
sure ; or wit, though so hard to be had genuine-»-any thing is 
better than a faded charm, a has-been-pretty simplicity." 

** When it comes to that, M is lamentable, indeed,'- said 
Mr. Barclay. He seemed to wish to say sopiething more in 
favour of simplicity, but to be overpowered by wit. 

Sir James shrugged his shoulders, and protested that sim- 
plicity had something too fade in it, to suit his taste. 

All this time, where was colonel Hungerford? He had been 
expected to arrive this day ; but a letter came to tell his mother, 
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With all due civility Mr. Grey declined these offers. Ther^ 
irere few persons the pleasure or honour of whose company 
could compensate to him for the loss of his time, or equal the 
enjoyment he had in his own occupations; and those few he w'as 
80 bappy to have fdr his friends, he did not wish to form new 
acqtiaintance — he never went to eonvenazumei^Aie was much 
obliged to her ladyship, but he did not want to.be mentioned to 
great men or great wqmen. The nature of his fame was quite 
independent of fashion. — ^In this respect men of science have, 
much the advantage of men of taste. Works of (aste may, to a 
certain degree, be cried up or cried down by fashion. The full- 
fledged bard soars superior, and looks down at once upon the 
gfeat and little world ; but the young poet, in his fi^st attempts 
to rise, is often obliged, or thinks himself obliged, to have his 
wing imped by patronage. 

With all her resources, however, both of patronage and of bel 
esprity lady Angelica was equally surprised and mortified to find 
herself foiled at her own arms by a girl whom nobody knew. 
She changed her manoBuvres — she thought she could show miss 
Caroline Percy, that, whatever*might be her abilities, her know- 
ledge, or her charms, these must all submit to the superior power 
of fashion. Caroline having lived in the country, could not 
know much of the world of fashion. This was a world from 
which she thought she could move every other at pleasure. Her 
conversation was no longer of books, of which all of equal 
talents were competent to form a judgment; but her talk was 
now of persons, with whom no one who had not lived in the 
great world could pretend to be acquainted, of whpni they could 
not presume to judge. Her ladyship tried in vain to draw 
Mrs. Hungerford and Mrs. Mortimer to her aid; they were too 
well bred to encourage this exclusive and unprofitable conver- 
sation. But her ladyship knew that she could be sufficiently 
supported by. sir James Harcourtl He prided himself upon 
knowing and being known to every body^ that is flny body^ in 
London ; he had an inexhaustible fund of town and court anec-' 
dote. What an auxiliary for lady Angelical But though their 
combined operations were carried on with /consummate skill, 
and though, the league offensive was strictly kept with 'every 
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demonstration of mutual amity that could excite jealousy or 
express contempt for rival powers ; yet the uftiJ&ate purpose was 
not gained — Caroline was not mortified, and Mr. Barclay was not 
jealous; at least, he was not sufficiently jealous to afford a clear 
triumph. 

One morning, when she had been playing off all her graces, 
while sir James admired' her in every Proteus form of affectation, 
Mr. Barclay, as she thought, evidently pained by her coquetry, 
retired from the sofa where she sat, and went to Mrs. Hunger- 
ford's table, where he took up a book and began to read. Lady 
Angelica spared no art to distract his attention : she contrived 
for herself an emploj ment, which called forth continual excla- 
mations of admiration, joy, despair, which at first made Mr. Bar- 
clay turn to see by what they could be caused ; but when he 
found that they w^re occasioned only by the rise or fall of a 
house of cards which she was building, he internally said 
" Pshaw 1" and afterwards kept his eyes fixed upon his book. 
Sir James continued to serve the fair architect with the frail 
materials for her building-^her Foltyf as she called it — ^and for 
his services he received much encouragement of smiles, and 
many marked commendations. Mrs. Hungerford called upon 
Barclay to read a. favourite poem. 

Mr. Barclay read remarkably well, and soon fixed the atten- 
tion of all the company, except that of lady Angelica and her 
knight, sir James Harcourt, whom she detained in her service. 
She could not be so flagrantly rude as to interrupt the reader 
by audible exclamations, but by dumlv-show,. by a variety of 
gestures and pretty looks of delight at every fresh story added 
to her card edifice, and at every motion of terror lest her tower 
should fell, her ladyship showed Mr. Barclay that she was not 
listening to that which she knew he was particularly desirous 
that she should hear. 

The moment the reader's voice ceased, lady Angelica ap- 
proached the table, "Ten millions of pardons 1" said she, 
drawing some cards from beneath miss Caroline Percy's elbOw 
which rested on them. ** Unpardonable wretch that I am, to 
have disturbed such a reverie — and such an attitude f Mr. Bar- 
clay," continued her ladyship, " now If you have leisure to 
I. 13 
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think of me, may I trouble you for some of your little cards for 
tba attic of my detr^oUy." 

Mr. Barclay coolly presented the cards to her ladyship : then 
looked out of the window^ observed that his horse was at the door, 
and was following Mr. Percy out of the room, when lady An^^e* 
lica, just as Mr. Barclay passed, blew down her tower, and ex- 
claimed '^ There's an end of my Folly—- of one. of my folliefl'^ I 
mean : I wish I could blow them all away as easily." 

The sigh and look of penitence with which she pronounced 
these words were accepted as expiation.— Mr. Barclay stopped, 
and returned ; while sweeping the wreck of her tower from the 
table, she repeated. 



'< Basy, a§ wben ashore an inftuit standi. 
And draws imagined houses on the 'sands, 
The sportive wanton, pleased with some new plaj» 
S]freep8 the slight works and fancied domes away : 
Thus yanish at thy touch the tow'rs and walls. 
The toil of moming$ in a moment falls.'^ 

'^ Beautiful lines!" said Mr. Barclay. 

'' And charmingly repeated," said sir James Harcourt: '^ are 
they your ladyship's^ own?*' 

*^ No; Homer's," said she, smiling; ^^ Pope's Homer's^ I 
mean." 

To cover his blunder as fast posstt]ile, sir James went on (o 
something else, ai^d asked what her ladyship thought of ¥[nxr 
man's sketches from the Iliad and Odyssey? He had seen the 
book lying on the library table yesterday : indeed, his eye had 
been caught, as it lay-open, by a striking resemblance— he knew 
it was very rude to. talk of likenesses— but, really, the resem** 
blanc^ was striking between a lady he had in his view, and one 
of the figures in Flaxrtian, of Yenus, or Pe&elope, he. could not 
say which, but he would look fdr the book and see in a m<»oent. 

The book was not to be found on tbeJibcary table ; Mrs. Quoh 
gerfiDrd said she believed it was in the Oriel : air James went to 
look— miss Caroline Percy was drawing from it-4bat waa oftr- 
lucky, tot Mr. Barclay foUowed, . stayed to admire vem Peircy's 
drawings, which he bad never seen before, and in loahiB^ ov«r 
thesejd^bes^of kers fromFlavnan's JI9bmi9r^a«d|Q«niSiidpidis 
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aa4 -Slschylu3» which the lady Pembrokes "showed him, and iii 
s|>eakiiig of these*^ he discovered so much of Caroline's taste, 
literature, and feeling, that ho could not quit the Oriel. Lady 
Aokgelica had followed to prevent mischief, and Mrs. Hunger-* 
£ordfaad followed to enjoy the pleasure of seeing Caroline's 
modest merit appreciated. Whilst Mr. Barclay admired in si- 
lence, sir lamas Harcoort, not with his usual politeness, ex- 
claimed ^^ I protdst I had no notion that miss Caroline Percy 
drew in this style!" 

** Thai's possible," cried lady Mary Pembroke, colourings 
^ith thai prompt indignation which she was prone to feel when 
any thing was said that seemed derogatory to her fi^ends, ^' that's: 
possible, sir James ^ and yet you find miss Caroline Percy does 
draw in this very superior style—yes,, imd it is the perfection of 
her accomplishments, that they are never exhibited." 

^^You have always the pleasure of discovering them," said 
Mrsu Hungerford; ''they are as a woman's accomplishments 
afid acquirements ought to be, more retiring than obtrusive; or 
as my old Mend, Dr. South, quaintly but aptly expresses it- 
more in intaglio than in cameo." 

At this instant a sudden scream was heard from lady Angelica 
Headingham, who caught hold of Mr. Barclay's arm, and 
writhed as if in agony. 

Good Heavens! What is the matter?" cried Mr. Barclay. 
Qh^ cramp! cramp! horrid cramp 1 in my fool — in my 
lagl" 

'^Eest upon me," said Mr. Barclay, '' tod atretch your foot 
ont." 

'' Torture! — ^I can't," It was impossible thut^e could stand 
without the support of both gentlemen. 
** Carry me to the sofe-— there!" 

H^bea they had canied her out of the. Oriel to the sofa in the 
library, and when her ladyship found that she had excited suf- 
fieientiideyest, anddruwn the attention of Mr.Barclay away from 
CaidiM, her ladyship began to grow a little better^ and by 
geaeefiil degrees rl9c^ver«d tt# t»6 cMfber pretty limbs. And 
now, as she had Eeason to Jl^atisfied with the degree of feeling 
wlunhlfB. Barclay had iiki!i)lxi9DdtaTity ah^Nwn foe \m whw he 
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thought she was ill, if her vanity had had any touch of gratitude 
or affection mixed with it, she would not have taken this moment 
to torment the heart of the man — the only mJin who ever really 
loved her ; but all in her was vanity : she began to coquet with 
sir James Harcourt — she let him put on her sandal and tie its 
strings — she sent him for ^er shawl, for she had a mind to walk 
in the park — ^nd when Mr. Barclay offered to attend her, and 
when she found that Caroline and the lady Pembrokes were 
going, she had a mind not to go, and she resolved to detaia 
them all in admiration of her. She took her shawl from sir 
James, and throwing it round her in graceful drapery, she asked 
him if he had ever seen any of lady Hamilton's attitudes, or 
rather scenic representations with shawl drapery. 

Yes, he had ; but he should be charmed to see them in per- 
fection from her ladyship. 

Notwithstanding the hint Mrs. Hungerford had given about 
exhibiting f and notwithstanding Mr. Barclay's grave looks, lady 
Angelica, avowedly to please sir James Harcout, consented to 
give the exhibition of the passions. She ran into the Oriel — at- 
tired herself in a most appropriate manner, and appeared first 
in the character of Fear — ^then of Hope : she acted admirably, 
but just as 

'' Hope, enchanted, smiled and waved her golden hair," 

her ladyship's auburn tresses caught on some ornament in the 
room. The whole fabric was raised a little from the fair head 
on which it seemed to grow — Caroline sprang forw^lrd instantly, 
and dexterously disentangjing the accomplished actress, relieved 
her from this imminent and awkward peril. 

** I am sure I'm exceedingly obliged to miss Caroline Percy,'* 
said her ladyship, adjusting her head-dress. ** There, now, all's 
right agaiht— thank -you, miss Percy— don't trouble yourself, 
pray." ' 

The heartless manner of these thank^, and her ladyship's 
preparing to go on again, with her exhibition, so displeased and 
disgusted Mr. Barclay, that he 1 Jfcier to the flattery of sir James 
Harcourt, and, sighing deeply, quilfei the room. 

Lady Angelica, proud of showing her power of tormenting a 
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man of his sense, smiled victorious ; and, in a half whisper, said 
to Mrs. Hungerford, ''Exit Mr. Barclay, jealous, because he 
thinks I did the shawl attitudes for sir James, and not for him 
— ^Poor man! he's very angry; but he'll ride.it off— or I'll smile 
it off." 

Mrs. Hungerford shook her head. When her ladyship's exhi- 
bition had finished, and when sir James had continued,- repeat- 
ing, either with his words or his looks, '' Charming 1 Is not she 
charming?" till the time of dressing, an hour to which he was 
always punctual, he retired to his toilette, and lady Angelic^ 
found herself alone with Mrs. Hungerford. 

" Oh I how tired I am 1" cried her ladyship, throwing herself on 
a sofa beside her. '' My spirits do so wear me out ! I am sure I'm 
too much for you, Mrs. Hungerford ; I am afraid you think me 
a strange wild creature: but, dear madam, why do you look so 
grave?" 

" My dear lady Angelica Headingham," said Mrs. Hungerford, 
in a serious but affectionate tone, laying her hand upon lady 
Angelica's as she spoke, ** I was, you know, your mother's most 
intimate friend^ wish to be yours. Considering this and my 
age, I think I may venture to speak to you with more freedom 
than any one else now living could with propriety — it grieves me 
to see such a woman as you are spoiling by adulation." 

*'Thank you, my dear Mrs. Hungerford I and now do tell me all 
my faults," said lady Angelica : " only first let me just say, that 
iiF you are going to tell me that I atn a coquette, and a fool, I 
know I am — ^both — and I can't help it; and I know I am what 
some people call odd — but I would not for the world be a com- 
mon character." 

*' Then you must not be a coquette," said Mrs. Hungerford, 
** for that is a common character — the hackneyed character of 
everyplay, of every novel. And whatever is common is vulgar, you 
know : airs and affectation are common and paltry — throw them 
aside, my dear lady Angelica; disdain flattery, prove that you 
value your own esteem above vulgar admiration, and then, with 
such beauty and talents as you possess, jou may be, what you 
admire, an uncommon character." 

" May bel" repeated lady Angelica, in a lioice of vexation. 
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<< Well, I know I have a hundred feults; but I nmer befiofe 
heard any body, Mend or enemy, deny that I am. an uncommon 
character. Nov, Mrs. Hungerford,.do you knorv any one e€ a 
more uncommon character?" 

"Yes," said Mrs. Hungerford, smiling, "I know the thing 
that's most uncommon, 

* I kiMnr a reasMaUe ivenuo, 
Handsoiae aod witty, yet a friend.' " 

*< Oh 1 your friend, miss CaroKne Pclrcy, I suppose. WelH 
though she is so great a favourite of yours, I must say, that, to 
my fancy, she is as little of an uncommon character as any girl 
I ever saw — uncommon beauty, I acknowledge, she has, though 
not the style of face I like." 

" And an uncommonly good understanding, without one grain 
of envy, affectation, or vanity," said Mrs. Hungerford. 

** Vanity 1 — Stay till you see her tried," said lady Angelical 
*^ stay till she has gone through one winter's campaign in London; 
stay till she has as many admirers as " 

** As you have," said Mrs. Hungerford, smiling. ** She seems 
to be in a fair way of soon trying that experiment to your satis- 
faction." 

A considerable pause eofiued; during which many conflicting 
passions appeared in lady Angelica's countenance. 

" After all, Mrs. Hungerford," resumed she, **do you thiiik 
Mr. Barclay is really attached to me?" 

^< I think he toas really attached to you, and strongly : bat 
you have been doing all you can to weaken and destroy Us 
attachment, I fear." 

^'Fear notfaingl I fear nothing," eKdaimed lady Angelica, 
♦* now you tell nie, dear Mrs. Hungerford, that you do ntA 
doubt the reality of his lov^ : all the rest I will amwer fop— 
trust to me, I know my game." 

Mrs. Hungerford sighed; and replied, ^* I am old, hare stood 
by, and seen this game played and lost so often, and by as aMe 
players as lady Angelica Headingham — take care— remember 1 
warn you." • 
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Miss Caroline Perey came into the room at this instant— lady 
Angelica ifent to her toilette to repair her charms. 
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Whilst Mrs. Hungerford was wasting her good advice np&a 
Imly Ang^oa, sir James Harconrt at his toilette received this 
day's letters, iviiioh he Tfmd^ ns usual, white bis hair was dressing. 
Some of these letters were from creditors, who were impatient 
to hear when hisadvmUoffedUimarfimjfe would be concluded, or 
lAen he would obtain tfaat place which had been so long pro-- 
mised. Ihe place at court, as he was this post infomed by a 
privaUj mry confideniidl letter, imder a government cover and 
Imge seal, firom his intimate friend, my lord Skrerae, min\^ers 
had found themselves under tte unfortunate necessity of giving 
jrway^ to secure three votes on a certain cabinet question. 

Sir James threw the letter from him, without reading the rest 
of his dear friend's -official apologies: ** So, the place at Courtis 
out of the question — a wife must be my last resource," thought 
bs; ** but how to bring her to the point f 

Sir lames knew thait though he was now in high firvonr, be 
might, at some sudden tuni of caprice, be discarded or deserted 
by his fair one, as had been the fate of so many of his prede- 
cessors. The ruling passion, vanity, must be touched, and the 
obvious means of awakening jealousy were in his power. He 
determined to pay attentions to miss Caroline Percy: his expe- 
rience in the tactics of gallantry supplying the place of know^ 
ledge of the human heart, he counterfoited the symptoms of a 
aew passion, and acted " The Inconstant" so well, that lady An- 
e^ica had no doubt of his being what he appeared. She was 
not prepared for this turn of fate, well as she thought she knew 
her game, and at this unlucky momenf, just when she wanted to 
play off sir James against Mr. Barclay — and in an old castle in 
the country too, where no substitute was to be had! 

Her ladyship was the more vexed, because Mrs. Hungerford 
asust see her distress. Unused to any thing that opposed her 
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wishes, she lost all temper, and every word and look manifested 
resentment and disdain towards her innocent and generotis 
rival. In this jealousy, as there was no mixture of love to co- 
lour and conceal its nature, it could not pass for refinement of 
sentiment — it bore no resemblance to any thing noble— it must 
have been detected, even by a less penetrating and less inte- 
rested observer than Mr. Barclay. His eyes were now com- 
pletely opened. 

In the mean time, Caroline's character, the more it was brought 
into light, the more its value, goodness, and purity appeared. 
In the education of a beauty, as of a prince, it is essential early 
to inspire an utter contempt of flattery, and to give the habit of 
observing, and consequently the power of judging, of character. 

Caroline, on this occasion, when, perhaps, some little temp- 
tation might have been felt by some ladies, remembered her own 
prayer against coquetry — her manner towards sir James was 
free from all possibility of reproach or misconstruction: and by 
simply and steadily adhering to the truth, and going the straight 
road, she avoided all the difficulties in which she would have 
been involved, had she deviated but for a moment into any 
crooked path. 

But to return to lady Angelica Headinghain. She was pleased 
to see sir James Uarcourt disconcerted, and delighted to see 
him mortified. Her ladyship's disdainful manner towards Ca- 
roline was thrown aside, 

** And all the cruel language of the eye'' 

changed at once. Lady Angelica acknowledged that no one 
could show more magnanimity than miss Caroline Percy had 
displayed in her conduct to sir James Harcourt. This speech 
was made of course to be repeated, and when Caroline heard it, 
she could not help smiling at the word magnanimity, which 
sounded to her rather too grand for the occasion. 

Sir James Harcourt flhding himself completely foiled in his 
schemes, and perceiving that the parties were closing and com- 
bining in a; manner which his knowledge of the world had not 
taught him to foresee, endeavoured with all possible address 
and expedition to make his separate peace with lady Angelica. 
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Her ladyship, ho^rever, was proud to show that she had too 
much sense and spirit to accept &gain the homage of this re- 
creant knight. He had not time to sue for pardon — his adven- 
ture might have ended in a jail; so forthwith he took his depar- 
ture from Hungerford Castle, undetermined whether he should 
again haste to court to beg a place, or bend his course to the 
city, there to barter his fashion against the solid gold' of some 
merchant, rolling in his majesty's coin, who might be silly 
enough to give his daughter, for a bow, to a courtier without a 
shilling. On one point, however, sir James was decided — ^be- 
tide him weal, betide him wo^-that his , next mistress should 
neither be a wit, nor a beauty, nor yet a patroness. 

After the departure of the baronet, the lady Angelica expected 
to find her remaining lover at her feet, in transports of joy and 
gratitude for this haughty dijsmissal of his>rival. No such thing : 
Mr. Barclay seemed disposed to throw himself at the feet of an- 
other, and of the last person in the world at whose feet her 
ladyship could bear to think of seeing him. Yet if she had even 
now taken Mrs. Hungerford's friendly warning, she might still 
have saved herself from mortification ; but she was hurried on by 
her evil genius — ^the spirit of fcoquetry 

She had promised to pay a visit this summer to an aunt of 

Mr. Barclay, lady B , who lived in Leicestershire. And* 

now, when every thing was arranged for her reception, lady 
Angelica changed her mind, and told Mr. Barclay that. she 
could not go, that she had just received letters from town, frpm 
several of her fashionid)Ie friends, who were setting out for Wey- 
mouth, and who insisted upon her meeting them there — and 
there was a ^delightful miss Kew, a prot6g6e of hers, who was 
gone to Weymouth in the hope and trust that her ladyship 
would produce her and her new novel at the reading parties 
which lady Angelica had projected. She declared that she 
could not possibly disappointmiss Kew; besides, she had pro- 
mised to carry Mr. Seebright to Weymouth^ to introduce him 
and his poem to her friends-^his subscription and the success of 
his poem entirely depended upon her going to Weymouth — she 
could not possibly disappoint him. 

Mr. Barclay thought more of his own disappointment — and 
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said so: at which her ladyship rejoiced, for she wished to make 
this a trial of her power ; and she desired rather that her reasons 
should not appear valid, and that her excuses should not be 
reasonable, on purpose that she might compel Mr. Barclay to 
submit to her caprice, and carry him oflFin triumph in her train. 

She carelessly repeated that Leicestershire was out of the 
question at this time, but that Mr. Barclay might attend her, if 
be pleased. 

But it did not please him : he did not think that his aunt was 
properly treated, and he preferred her to all the bei-esprits and 
fine ladies, who were going to Weymouth — ^her charming self 
exceptedr 

She depended too much on the power of that charming self. 
Mr. Barclay, whose bands she had gradually loosened, now 
made one resolute effort, asserted and ^recovered his liberty. 
He declared that to Weymouth he could not have the honour 6t 
attending her: if her ladyship thought the claims and feelings 
of her protig^es of greater consequence than his, if she held 
herself more bound by the promises she had given to Mr. See- 
bright, miss Kew, or any of her bel-esprit friends, than by 
those with which she had honoured his aunt, lie could not pre- 
sume to dispute her pleasure^ or furthur to press lady B.'s re- 
quest; he could only lament — and submit. 

Lady Angelica flattered herself that this was only a bravado, 
or a temporary ebullition of courage, but, to her surprise and 
dismay, Mr. Barclay continued firm, calm, and civil. His heart 
now turned to the object on which his understanding had long 
since told him it should fix. He saw that miss Caroline Percy 
was all that could make him happy for life, if he could win her 
affections; but of the possibility of succeeding he had gresrt 
doubts. He had, to be sure, some circumstances in his favour: 
he was of a good family, and had a considerable fortune; in a 
worldly point of view he was a most advantageous match for 
Caroline Percy, but he knew that an establishment was not the 
first object, either with her, or with her parents ; neither could 
he wish that any motives of interest should operate in his favour. 
His character, his principles, were good, and he had reason to 
believe that Mr. Percy was impressed with a highly favourable 



opinioii of his good seme and general nndenrtandiiig. Caro- 
line talked to him always as' if she liked his conversation, and 
felt esteem for his character ; but the very freedom and ease of 
lier manner showed that she had no tiioughts of him. He was 
many years older than Caroline : it did not amount to an abso- 
lute disparity, but it was ah alarming diffierence. Mr. Bmrclay, 
who estimated himself with perfect impartiality and candour, 
was sensible tiiat though his temper was good, yet that it was 
somewhat fastidious, and though his manners were polite, yet 
Itiey were reserved — they wanted that amenity, gaiety, and 
frankness, which might be essential to win and keep a lady's 
heart. The more his. love, the more doubts of his own deserts 
increased; but at -last he determined to try his fete. Be caught 
a glimpse of Caroline one morning as she was drawing in the 
Oriel. Her sister and the two lady Pembrokes were in flie H- 
^brary, and he thought he was secure of finding her alone. 

'* May I beg the favour of a few minutes" — ^he began with a 
Toice of much emotion as he entered the room ; but he stopped 
short at the sight of lady Aqgelica. 

ta spite of all the rouge she wore, her ladyship's change of 
colour was striking. Her lips trembled and grew pale. *Mr. 
Sarclay's eyes fixed upon her for one moment with astonishment, 
Ihen turning calmly away, he addressed himself to Caroline, 
fcis emotion recurring, though he merely spoke to her of a draw- 
ing which she was examining, and though he only said, ^' Is this 
yours?" 

** Yes, lady Angelica has just given it to me^, it is one of her 
drawings — ^a view of Weymouth." 

" Very beautifol," saad Mr. Farclay, coldly—** a view of Wey- 
mouth." 

** Where I hope Jo be the *day after to-morrow," cried lady 
Angelica, speaking in a hurried, piqued, and haughty voice— 
" I am dying to get to Weymouth. Mr. Barclay, if you have 
any letters for your Mends there, I shall be happy to carry 
ihem. Only let them be given to my woman in time," added 
her ladyship, rising; ** and now I tnust go and say vivneel 
pregto I prestissimo I to her preparations. Well, have you any 
commands ?" 
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>' No commands — ^but my best wishes for your ladyship's 
health and happiness^ whenever and wherever you go." 

Lady Angelica sunk down upon her seat— -made a strong effort 
to rise again — ^but was unable. Caroline, without appearing to 
take any notice of this, turned to Mr. Barclay, and said, " Will 
you have the goodness now to give me the book which you were 
so. kind as to promise me?" 

Mr. Barclay went in search of it. Caroline proceeded with 
her drawing, gave lady, Angelica time to recover, and left her 
the hope that her perturbation had not been noticed. Her lady- 
ship, as soon as she could, left the room, repeating that she had 
3ome orders to give for her departure. Caroline waited some time 
in vain for Mr. Barclay and his book. Afterw^rds^ as she was go- 
ing up stairs, ^he was met by Rosamond, who, with a face Aill of 
mystery, whispered, ^* Caroline, my father wants you this in- 
stant in my mother's dressing-room — ^Mr. Barclay," added she, 
in a low voice, and nodding her head, " OhI I see you know 
what I mean -^ I knew how it would be — I said so last night. 
Npw go to my fether, and you will hear all the particulars." 

Caroline heard from her father the confirmation of Rosamond's 
iattfligence, and ^he received from him and from her mother the 
kind assurance that they would leave her entirely at liberty to 
accept or refuse Mr. Barclay, according as her own judgment 
and feelings might dictate. They said, that though it might be, 
in point of fortune, a highly advantageous match, and though 
they saw nothing to which they could object in his character, 
understanding, and temper, yet they should not attempt to influ- 
ence her in his favour. They begged her to decide entirely for 
herself^ and to consult only her own happiness. 

** All I insist upon, my dear daughter, is, that you should, 
without any idle or unjust geneTt>sity, consider fest and solely 
what is f6r your own happiness." 

** And for Mr. Barclay's," said Caroline.- 

" And for Mr. Barclay's, as far as you are concerned : but, 
remember, the question he aSks you is, whether you can love 
him, whether you will marry him, not whether you would advise 
him to love or marry somebody else. Don't I know all that passes 
in your mind ?" 
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" Not all, perhaps," said Caroline, ** nor can I tell it you, be- 
cause it is another person's secret 5 theMore, I am sure you will 
not question me further : but since you are so kind as to trust 
to my judgment, trust to it entirely, when I assure you that I 
will, without any idle or unjust generosity, consider, principally, 
what is for my own happiness." , 

" I am satisfied," said Mr. Percy, ** no-^one thing more : 
without meaning or wishing to penetrate into any other person's 
affairs, 1 have a full right to say to niy daughter all that may 
be necessary to assist her in deciding on a point the most ma- 
terial to her happiness. Now, Caroline," continued her fa- 
ther, looking away from her, ** observe, I- do not endeavour, 
from my knowledge of your countenance, even to guess whe- , 
ther what I imagine is fact ; but I state to you this supposition 
-r-suppose yon had been told that another lady is attached to 
Mr. Barclay?" 

" I never was told so," interrupted Caroline," but I have 

discovered it by accident No, I have said too much — ^1 do not 

think that person is attached to him, but that she might easily 
have become attached, if this proposal had been made to her in- 
stead of to me ; and I think that their two characters are exactly 
surted to each other-^nrach better suited than mine could be to 
Mr. Barclay, or his to me : she has wit and imagination, and 
great vivacity ; he has jtidgment, prudence, and solid sense : in 
each there is what would compensate for what is wanting in the 
other, and both together would make a happy union." 

'" My dear Caroline," said her father, " I must put you upon 
your guard against the too easy faith of a sincere affectionate 
heart. I am really surprised that you, who h&ve always shown 
such good judgment of character, should now be so totally mis- 
taken as to think a woman capable of a real love who is merely 
acting a part from vanity and coquetry." 

" Vanity! coquetry 1" repeated Caroline ; " nobody upon earth 

is more free from vanity and coquetry than Surely you do 

not imagine I am4hinking of lady Angelica Headingham ? — Oh ! 
no;. I have no compassion for her: Iknow that if she suffers 
from losing Mr. Barclay, it will be only from losing * the dear 
delight of giving pain,' and I should be very sorry she ever 
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you, I am not thinking of lady Angelica." 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Percy ^ere in donbt whether Caroline "was 
thinking of her uster BoMmond or of her Mend lady Maiy Pem- 
broke; but without attempting to i^scoyer, they only repeated 
that, whoever the^person might be, or however amiable or dear 
to Carolino, she ought not te let this idea interf^e with her own 
bappiness, or influence her in giving an answer to Mr. Barday'a 
proposal, which she ought eiiher to accept or decline, accoTding 
as her own feelings and judgment should deoide.-*-^^ If you wish 
to take time to. decide, your fether and I wi& make Mr. Barclay 
clearly understand that he is not to con»der this as any encou* 
ragement; and as to the rest,'' added Mrs. P^cy, << when yon 
are sure that you mean right, and thai you do rig^t, you wiH 
not, my dear Caroline, I hope, be deterred from determining 
upon what is best for your own happiness, merely by the weak 
fear of what idle foolish people wiU say abnut an affair in which 
they have no concern." 

Caroline assnred her mother that 'ino^iichrwaak feaff acted upcm 
her mind; and t&at in any case, where she had the least doubt 
whether she could like a person s« ali«sbasid or not, she should 
certainly ask for time to consider^ before she would givB aa 
answer; but ihat, with respect to Mr. Barclay, she had had 
sufficient opportunities of seeing and judging of him in the cha*- 
racier of a lovei;, whilst be had bean the odmifet of lady An^ 
gelica ; that she foUy appreciated his good ^aUties, and was 
g^atefol for hia &vonrable opinion ; but that she fek parfectfy 
certain thai she did not and could not lo>^ him«; and therefera 
she desired^ as soon aii.possibley to put him out of the^ain o£ 
suspense, to prev^ent. him.feom lumog the mortifioaliM of ^mr* 
ing himself the admirer of oner by wh^» be Amst i^malely b6 
refused ;^ and to leave bsn at libarfy-to tarn bis ttougble ebe-^ 
wher^^ to some pe^cm to whom he w^'bcflter siiiled|» and who 
was better suited to him« 

Mr. Barclay had made Mrs. Hnngerferd atone his oeoidfinL 
As tolady Angeliea Headingham, he IhMgbt tibat her ladyslnp 
could not be in any doubt of the state of U».affBCtiotta<ifi far as 
she waa conoemed, and that wims all Ae had scTif^ to kMir. 
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Se never had actually dedared his passion for her^ aad hia 
attentions had completely ceased since the determination she 
had made to break he^r engagement with his aunt; but lady ksk^ 
gelicahad still imagined that he would not be able to bring him- 
self to part with her for .ever, and she trusted that, even at the 
moment of getting into her carriage, she might prevail upon him 
to forget his wrongs, and might at last carry him off. These 
hopes had been checked, and for a moment overthrown, by 
Mr. Barclay's aj^ear^nce this morning in the Oriel ; the emo*- 
tion with which she saw him ^eak to Caroline, and the indiffer-^ 
ence with which she heard him wish her ladyship health and 
happiness at Weymouth,, or whenever she went, for an instant 
convinced her of the tiuth. But obstimite vanity reeurred to the 
hope that he was not yet irreclaimable, and under this persoa- 
sion she hurried on the prepars^ns for her departure, impa- 
tient for the moment of crisis — of triumph. 

The moment of cnsis arrived — but not of triumph. Lady^ 
Angelica Headingham's landau came to the door. But trwJtiS 
pdcfted aiki CQrd^i gave no pang to her former loveiv-Mrs. Hun- 
gerford did not press her to stay — ^Ur. Barclay handed her into 
the carriage— she stooped to conquer, so far as to tell him, that, 
as she had only Mr. Seebright and her maid, she could give him 
a seat in her carriage, if he ^ould come to Weymouth, and that 
she would thence, in a fortiiight.at farthest, go to his aunt, dear 

lady B^ > in Leieesterafaire* But all in vain — ^ saw it would 

not do-T-bid her servant shut the carriageKloor-^sired Mr. See- 
bright to draw up the glass, and, with a look of angry contempt 
towards Mr. Jarclay, Ihr^w herself back on the seat to conceal 
the vexation which she could not control, and^lrove asway for 
ever from irreclaimable lovers and lost Mends • We do not envy 
Mr. Seebright his trip to Weymouth,^ with his patroness in this 
humour^ but without troubling ourselves farther to inquire what 
be^une of her, we leave her 

'* To fltnarty md go doim a disregarded tfLing." 

Rosamond seemed to think that if Caroline married Mr. Bar- 
clay, the denouement would be too near, too clear, and common- 
place : she said that in this case Caroline would just be marr 
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ricd, like any body else, to a man vith a good fortune, good 
character, good sense, and every thing very good, but nothing 
extraordinary, and she would be settled at Mr. Barclay's seat in 
Leicestershire, "and she would be Mrs. Barclay, and, perhaps, 
happy enough, but nothing extraordinary. 

This plain view of things, and this positive termination of all 
hope of romance, did not please Rosamond*s imagination. She 
was relieved, when at last Caroline surprised her with the assur- 
ance that there was no probability of Mr. Barclay's succeeding 
in his suit. " And yet," said Caroline^ " if I were compelled at 
this moment to marry, of all men I have ever yet seen, Mr. Barc- 
lay is the person to whom I could engage myself with the least 
reluctance — the person with whom I think I should have the best 
security for happiness." 

Rosamond's face again lengthened. " If that is the case," 
said she, " though you have no intention of marrying him at 
present, you will, I suppose, be reasoned into marrying him in 
time." * ) 

" No," said Caroline, " for I cannot be reasoned into loving 
him." ' 

" There's my own dear Caroline,", cried Rosamond: " I was 
hoifribly afraid that this man of sense would bave convinced yon 
thiat esteem was quite sufficient without love.". 

" Impossible I" said Caroline, ** There must be some'very pow- 
erful motive that could induce me to quit my family: 1 can con- 
ceive no motive sufficiently powerftil, except love." 

RosanK)nd was delighted. 

"For what else could 1 marry?" continued Caroline: " I, 
who am left by the kindest of parents freely to my own choice- 
could I marry for a house in Leicestershire? or for a barouche 
and four? on lady Jane Granville's principles for an establuh- 
mmt? or on the missy notion of being married, and having a 
house of my own, and ordering my own dinner? — ^WasTtlns your 
notion of me?" said Caroline, with a look of surprise, that Rosa- 
mond was obliged to fall immediately to protestations, and ap- 
peals to common sense. ** How ^as it possible she could have 
formed stich ideas I" 

" Then why were you so much surprised and transported just 
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noWy ^l^en I told you that no motive but love could induce me 
to marry?" 

^t I don't recollect being surprised — ^I was only delighted. I 
never suspected that you could marry without love, but I 
thought that you and I might differ as to the quantity — ^the 

degree/' 
^^ No conunon degree of love, and no common love, would be 
sufficient to induce me to marry/' said Caroline. 

"Once, and but once, before in your life, you gave me the 
idea of ypur having i^ch an exalted opinion of love," replied 
Kosamond. 

" But to return to Mr. Barclay," said Caroline. ** I have, as 
I promised my fother that I would, consulted in the first place 
my own heart, and considered my own happiness. He appears 
te me incapable of that enthusiasm which rises either to the 
moral or intellectual sublime. 1 respect his understanding and 
esteem his principles ; but in conversing with him, I always feel — 
and in passing my life with him, how much more shoulfl I feel! 
^thai there is a want of the higher qualities of the mind. He 
shows no invention, no genius, no magnanimity— nothing he- 
roic, nothing great, nothing which cqMit waken sympathy, or 
esoite thai strong attachment, which Ithink that I am capable 
of feeling for a superior character — ^fbr a character at'^once good 
and great." 

" And where upon earth are you to find such a man ? Who 
is romantic now ?" cried Rosamond. ^^ But I am very ^lad that 
you are a little romantic; I am gTad that you have in you a 
touch of human absurdity, else how could you be my sister, or 
how could I love you as I do?" 

^- I am heartily glad that you love me, but I am not sensible 
of my present immediate claim to youi* love by my touch of human 
absurdity," said Caroline, smiling. " What did I say, that was 
absurd or romantic?" 

*MM[y deai:, people never think their own romapce absurd . 
Wellj granted that you are not romantic, since that is a point 
whioh I find I must grant before we can go on, now, tell me, 
was Mr. Barclay very sorry when you refused him?" said' R^^ 
samond. 

I. U 



** I dare not tell yoa that there wjck &o danfar of ys-break^ 
ing bis heart," said Caroline. 

. << So I thoaght/' cried Rosamond^ iriA a loeli of ineffride eon- 
tempt. *^ I thought- he ira* not a man to break Ua heart te 
love.' With all Ms sense, I daresay heri?«ffl goback to his ladf 
Angelica Headingham. I should not be surprised if he^iranl 
after her to Weympnth to-4aevrow% " 

<< I. should/' said GaroHae; ^'espeeiallyas faehasjnsitordeMd 
Us carriage to tak0 him' to his^aunt, lady B***-*^y.iB Imeoster* 
Ihtre." 

<< Ohl poor mauT' said Rosamond, <^ now I do pity him;" 

*^ Because he is going to his aantf 

** No, Caroline--^yon are very esael-^beoanse I aav snre he is 
very much touched and disappointed' by youir refusal* He cao^ 
not bear to see you again. Poerl poor lAr. fiafclayl I have 
been shamefaUy iUniatured. Lhope I did not |Hre|iMlioa.yoar 
mind against him — FU go direetly and take leave of him--foev 
Mr. Barclay 1" 

Rosamond, however, returned a fbir drinutes afterw^u^y to 
o(Mnplain that Mt. Barclay had not made efforts enough to peiH 
suade Caroline to listei^^ him. 

^^ If he had been warmly in. love, he would not se easily li«pe 
given up hope. 



* None, without hope, e*er loved the brightest fair ; 
But Love can hope, where Reason should despair.' ' 

That,* I think, is perfectly true>" said Rosumond. 

Never— begg;ing Rosamond and' the poet's' paf4»*-»ever^ 
'except where reason is very weak,i or wh^^ the brightest fiaiit 
has some touch of the ecjuivocatuig fiend. Love« let poet^ and 
lovers say what they will to the contrary, can no more subM 
without hope than flame can esist without ftiel; In all Ae eases 
cited to prove the contrary, we suspect that th^e has beeft some 
inaccuracy in the experiment, andthat^by BustahSy.a .Bttle, a 
very little hope has been admitted^ The slightest portion^ a 
quantity imperceptible to isommpn observation^ i^ k'tfown^ to be 
quite' sufficient to mdntais ttie padsion f but a loftifc ^ichiBionr ef 
hope secures its extinction. 



Sif 

lAr. Bflupdisj^dqmrtim iraiMBiiieli pegrettedby all at Bttnger^ 
fb«d« Castle, inest, p^ediapBy by the person' wbo espreBsed that 
regret the least, lady Mary Faoriair^e^— ^^ho noir sflestijr enjoyed 
flie^ftill Ghor«'o£p9aise Iha^-was poared forth m honour of the 
dbporledi. Xadf Afe^^ waaaxm modr of eojcyying^ the prsdae 
of her friendsF -was not is nleiiee; all she thought and feltneaally 
oasne to her lip« with the iogefiuous Tmeity of yoiiAi and mho- 
mute . Capolme had msaa^ bo ireH hy not managing at all, 
fhat ladjt Mary, far firoin gnemng the real cause <rflfr. Sarclay^s 
soddish depairtiire, repeatedly expressed surprise that her anal 
Bungerford did not press hkn to* stay a little longer ; aiid once 
said she wondered how.Mn Barclay eonld leare Bnngerford 
CasttoF wbiisi CaroMne was these r that she^ had begun to think 
lie had formed an a^ehnaent which- would do him more honour 
Ifaan his" paasien for lady Angelica Headingham, but that ebe 
ftared he would hare a relapse of that fit <!tf folly, and that it 
WOuldaC last end fatally in marriage. 

Mrs« Hungerford smiled at the openness^with which her nie^e 
told her eenjeetunee^ and at the steadiness^ with which Caroline 
kept Mr. Bupclay^s secret, by saying no more than just the thing 
she ought. ^ The power of keeping a secret is rery different 
from the habit- of dissimuls^ioft. You would convince me of 
this, if I had doubted it," said Mrs. Hungerford to Caroline. 
**'Now ^at the affair is settled, my dear, I must insist upon 
your praising me, as I have praised you for discretion. I hope 
1 never influenced your decision by word of look, but I will now 
own to you that I was very anxious that you should decide pre- 
cisely a9 you have done. Mr. Barclay is a sensible man, an ex- 
eellent man, one who will make any amiable woman he marries 
happy. I am convinced of it, or I should not, as I do, wish to 
iee himmarnied to my niece— yet I never thought him suited to 
you. Yours is a character without pretension, yet one which, 
in lov«F and marriage, would not, I beiieve, be easily satisfied, 
W^Quld t&ts/me great qualities, a high tone of thought and action, 
IS diasttcter superior and lofty as your own." ' 

Mrs% Hungerford paused, and seemed lost in thought. €arp^ 
ttaeleU ftaithis^lady had seen deeply into her mind. This con- 
Tiction, beyond all pTaise> tind all demonstrations of foBfdness, 
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iDcreases affection, confidence, and gratitnde, in strong and ge- 
nerous minds. Caroline endeavoured, but could not "well express 
in words what she felt at this instant. 

**My dear," said Itfrs. Hungerford, "we^ know that we are 
speaking plain truth to each other — we need no flowers of speech 
^-I understand you, and you understand me. We ,are suited 
to each other — ^yes, notwithstanding ti|ie difference of age, and 
a thousand other differences, we are Suited to each other. This 
possibility of a friendship between youth and age is one of the 
rewards Heaven grants to the early and late cultivation of the 
understanding and of the affections. Late as it is with me in 
life, I.have not, thank God, survived my affections. How can I 
ever, whilst I have such children, such friends V* After a pause 
of a few moments of seemingly pleasurable reflections, Mrs. Hun- 
gerford continued, '' I have never considered friendship as but 
a name — ^as a mere worldly commerce of interest : I believe in 
disinterested affection, taking the word disinterested in its pro- 
per sense; and I have still, believe me, the power of sympathis- 
ing with a young friend — such a young friend as Caroline Percy. 
Early as it is wit^h her in life, she has so cultivated her under- 
standing, so regulated her mind, that she cannot consider friend- 
ship merely as a companionship in frivolous amusement, or a 
mixture of gossiping confidences and idle sentiment; therefore^ 
I am proud enough to hope that she can and will be the friend 
of such an old woman as I am" 

** It would be the pride of my life to have — to deserve such a 
friend^*' cried Caroline; ^'1 feel all the condescension of this 
kindness.. I knpw you are much too good to me. I am afraid 
you think too highly of me. But Mrs. Hungerford's praise does 
not operate like flattery : though it exalts me in my own opinion, 
it shall not make me vain^ it excites my ambition to be — all ^e 
thinks me." 

^' You are all I think you," said Mrs. Hungerford ; ^^and that 
you may hereafter be something'yet nearer than a friend to me 

is the warmest, wish of my heart ^But, no^ I will not indulge 

myself in expressing that wish. Such wishes ar/d never wise 
where we have no power, no right to act — ^such wishes often 
counteract their own object-^antidpations are always imprudent. 
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Bat about my niece, lady Mary Pembroke. I particularly 

admire the discretion, still more than the kindness,, vith which 
you havB afcted with respect to her and Mr. Barclay — you have 
left things to their natuiral course. You have not by any impru- 
dent zeal or generosity hazarded a Word that could hurt the deli- 
cacy of either party. You seem to have been fully aware that 
wherever the affections are concerned, the human mind is most 
tenacious of what one half of the philosophers iri the world will 
not allow to exist, and the other half cannot define. Influenced 
as we all are every moment in our preferences and aversions, 
sometimes imperceptibly, sometimes avowedly, by the most tri- 
fling and often the silliest causes, yet the wisest of us start, and 
back, and think it incumbent on our pride in love-affairs, to re- 
sist the s(Ughtest interference, or the best advice, from the best 
fiiends. Whatl love upon compulsion! No — ^Jupiter is not 
more tenacious of his thunderbolt than Cupid is of his arrows. 
Blind as he is, none may presume to direct the hand of that 
liitle urchin." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the entrance of a 
servant, who brought the post-bag, with many letters for Mrs. 
Hungerford. 



CHAPTER XYin. 

The arrival of the post was at this time an anxious moment to 
Mrs. Hungerford, as she had so many, near relations and friends 
in the army and navy. This day brought letters, with news that 
lighted up her countenance with dignified joy, one from captain 
•Hungerford, her second son, ten minutes after an action at sea 
with the French. 

** Dear mother — ^English victorious, of course ; for particulars, 
see Gazette. In the cockle-shell I have could do nothing worth 
Ihentioning, but am promised a ship soon, and hope for oppor- 
tunity to show myself worthy to be your son. 

F. Hungerford." 
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<<i hope I am giatefid lo PfeTideate for fi«ch chikkHm^^cIMll 
Mrs . Hungerford. 

Sirs. Mortuer darted upoH captain fiiu|g€sf<Nrd'fi name in the 
GiBette— '^ And I cannot^refrain from mentioi^g lo feur lovd^ 
Alps the gaHant maniienr in which I was zsaeendtiid Jby capteitt 
Hangerferd." 

* * Happy mother that I am ! And more faappniesa -ftttU— *« lei- 
ter also .from my colonel 1 Thanks of oonmiaiidti^ offiow-'-'gal-' 
lant ceadnct abroad— rleave of ahsenoe for three weeks — dmi 
will be here te-rmorrow V* 

This news spread through the oaade in a^fewmuMiteBy and ihe 
whole house was in motion and in joy. 

*^ What is the matter?" «aid RosttSMmdy who had bean onitif 
the room when thecoloneFs tetter was read. **:Ab I eame down 
stairs, I met i can't tell how many servants mnning diifer^K 
ways, with faces of delight. I do believe eolonel :Hiin{^rf6rd i$ 



come." 



" Not come, but coming," said Mrs. Hnngerford; '^asidl oft 
proud that you, my friends, should see whal a -sensation the^rst 
sound of his return makes in his own home There it k, after 
all, that you may best judge what a man really is." 

Every thing conspired to give Caroline a favourable idea of 
colonel Hungerford. He arrived--<4md his own appearance and 
manners, far from contradicting, fully justified all that his friends 
had said . His appearance was that of a soldier and a gentleman, 
with a fine person and striking countenance, with the air df 
Gonunand, yet wiUiout presumption; not withcmta eonsmommesff 
of his own merit, but apparently with onfya canseJonsiiinBs atX^ 
fident to give value and jgraee to his defeisnae for others. "Ed 
those he respoGled or .loved, his manner was pftrtionlavly m^ 
ging^ andithe appropriate attentioas he paid tojeaoh df htBifiriendl; 
proved that their peculiar tastes, their characterislic merits, anil 
their past kindnesses, were ever full in his remembrance. To 
his ttolher his grateful affisotioo, and ihe.takbr ^MveiaAce he 
showed, were quite ^touehing; and the ihigh • opinion ihe had >4if 
her character, andithe strong inflmnoe she Udi over {his mioad, 
he seemed proud to. a vow in words and aotions. lo^fais ^atar 
Mortinifir,.m a diflferent but not less pleasing manner, his affMS 



tioA iapp«ired inr a thOudaiKi . litOe iaats^iees^ whioh tbe aiosl 
polite courti^TBy with the most officious de$ire to please, co)44 
oot i9«atfaoist tke liappy inspii^tion pf truth have iaveatecL Xbe^jo 
aiFOfd iammierable alight strokes in his conversation with j^ 
ttstor f^uoh.niacHad. the pleaaure he foU in the recoUet^tioB q^ 
Ifaeirearly fr^encbhip, allnsion^to trivial passages in the history 
of their. childhood, wfaj^hnone of the important jsceaes in whi(^ 
]i0;hail«iMei)6eii engaged .had effaced tfirom his mind; and at 
olher iimes a playful oareloasneegy that .^oi^ the lightnefi^ 
the expanding 'freedom of h^t, which can »beielt only in tho 
]^eifoet.oonideB«(d aad antiiiiacy of domestic aieiQtion* In Im 
nannar towards his cousins, .the lady /Pembrokes, wbo, since hq 
lad Jasi'Seen rtftam, hadgmwn ^ from children into fine young 
memetkf itl^re were nice diiii»rences ; with all the privileged £a-T< 
WBoiiaafy of relationship be met Jtbe sprigh% frankness of ladf 
Abry, and by a degree of delicate tender respect put the retir^ 
ing sensitiye timidity of lady i^zabeth at eas^. Nqne of the^^ 
diades <rf<maiiner wmra lost upon Caroline's disci^iiuinating ob-< 
servalion. Jfor some time after his ^irrival, the whole attentio(L 
oCavei^ individualy at JSungerfco'd Castle, W9£^ occupied by colo^ 
nel Hung^ord. All were .altiaarnately talking of him or listen-- 
ing to him. Xhe eageraefl» which every body felt to hear froiopi 
feim accounts ol public and private affairs, and the multitude 
and .variety of questions by which .he was assailj&d, drew him out 
continually; so that he talked a great deal, yet evidently mo«^ 
ix) gratify. otbcBs Aan himiself. He was always unwilling to en-* 
gross theconversation, and sometimes anxious to hear from hi^ 
KKkther and isister .€i idomestic occ^rr^pees ; but he postponed 
hisiown gratification^ and mever Sailed to satisfy general curior' 
Hikfy even thy (the Jtapetiticm of narratives and anecdotes, till be 
was QdijMisted. Cooscions that he did not wi^h.to make himself 
thedberp of ihis i^le, he threw himself upon the mercy of his 
icie&ds, or their justice; and without any of ;the provoking x^ 
Cffipveof aJfecl^d.or cowardly humility, be talked naturally. ^ 
tbe tevmtain nvhich he had taken . a share, and of what concerned 
^MBisolf as^wdl asothors. With polite kindness, which gratified 
^'^"^ paeuMar ly, .he seemed tO)take the Percy family, as his 0901* 
tber'^ifnends, directly upon trust as his own: be spoke. befoipe 
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theoiy freely, of all his confidential opinions of men and things. 
He did them justice in considering them as safe auditors, and 
they enjoyed and fully appreciated the value of his various con- 
versation. In his anecdotes of persons, there was always some- 
thing decidedly characteristic of the individual, or Ulustrative of 
aome general ^principle. In his narratives there were strong 
marks of the Froissart accuracy of detail, which interests by 
giving the impression of reality, and the proof of ha^ing^ been 
.lui eye-witness of the scene ; and sometimes, scorning detail, he 
<lisplayed the power of keeping an infinite number of particulars 
in subordination, and of seizing those large features which give 
a rapid and masterly view of the whole. For his profession he 
felt that enthusiasm which commands sympathy. Whilst he 
i^ke of the British army, those who heard him seemed to see 
every thing, as he did, in a military point of view. Vet his love 
-of military glory had not hardened his heart so as to render him 
insensible of the evils and sufferings which, alas I it necessarily 
produces. The natural expression of great feeling and huma- 
nity burst from him ; but he turned hastily and firmly from the 
contemplation of evils, which he could not prevent, and would 
not uselessly deplpre. In conversing one day privately wifli 
Mr. Percy, he showed that bitter and deep philosophic refleo^ 
tions on the horrors and folly of war had passed through his 
mind, but that he had systematically and resolutely shut them 
"out. 

" We are now," said he, "less likely than ever to see the 
time when all the princes of Europe will sign the good abb(& 
St. Pierre's project for a perpetual peace ; and in the mean time^ 
irhile kingdoms can maintain their independence, their exist- 
ence, only by superiority in war, it is not for the defenders of 
their country to fix their thoughts upon *the price of victory.'" 
' After explaining the plan of a battle, or the intrigues of a 
court, colonel Hungerford would turn with delight to- plans of 
cottages, which his sister Mortimer was drawing for him ; and 
from a map of the seat of war he would go to a map of his own 
estate, eagerly asking his mother where she would recommend 
that houses should be built, and consulting her about the cha-^ 
racters and merits .of those tenants with whom his absence on 
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the continent had pFeyenled him from becoming acquainted. 
These and a thousand other little traits showed that his mllitaty 
habits hiad not destroyed his domestic tastes'. 

Caroline had taken an interest in the mSitary profession erer 
* isince her eldest brother had gone into the army . Cojonel Hun- 
gevfbrd was seven or eight years older than Godfri^y Percy, and 
bad a mqre .formed,* steady, and etalted character, with more 
knowledge, and a far more ^cultivated understanding; bnt 'many ' 
expressions, and some points of character, were similar. Caro- 
line observed this, and wished and hoped that, when her brother 
should have had as many opportunities of improvement as cb- 
lonel Hungerfbrd's experience had given him, he might be just 
such a man. This idea increased the interest she took in ob- 
serving and listening to colonel Hungerford. After he had 
been some time at home, and that every day more and more of 
his amiable character had been developed, Rosamond said to 
herself, '^ This is certainly the man for Caroline, and I suspect 
she begins to think so. If she does not, I never will forgive her." 
. One day, when the sisters were by themselves; Rosamond 
tried to sound Caroline on this subject. She began, as she 
thought, at a safe distance from her main object. *^ How very 
much esteemed and beloved colonel Hungerford is in his own 
femily!" 

" Very much and very deservedly," answerd Caroline. She 
spoke without any hesitation or embarrassment. 

Rosamond, rather dissatisfiefd even with the fulness of the 
assent to her first proposition, added, ^'And not only by his 
own femiiy, but by all who know him." 

Caroline was silent. 

**It is surprising," continued Rosamond, "that a man who 
has led a^ soldier's wandering life should have acquired so much 
literature, such accurate knowledge, and should have retained 
such simple and domestic tastes." 

Full assent again from Caroline, both of look and voice — ^but 
still not the exact look and voice Rosamond desiried. 

**Do you know, Caroline," continued she, "I think that in 
several things colonel Hungerford is very like my brother God- 
frey." 



^< VeBf and in soBie poiote, I tUnk eofeool HnesDionl is a«« 
fmioT to fiodfrey," «md Carotiiie*^ 

<' Well, I really dunk so. too/' cried Bosawond, /<and I an 
sure-Godfrey would tiliitk and saqr «o bimsetf. How he wendd 
admire ^colonel Huiigerfoirdy and how ^desirous, howambUsioitti ' 
lie would be to :mafce such a man his friendi hk^-^n short, t 
kaow if Godfrey was here ttis imnutey he would think just as i 
do about 'coload Hun^focd, and about— all other tlun^.'' 

^^ All other things/' repeated Caroline, smiling: ^^tiiatd** 
ehides t great deal;'' 

** Yes, it does, that is certain," said Rosamond, sigaificantlyi 
<<And," continued she, **l' know another person of exceHeot 
judgment too, who, if I mistake not, i» oftmy «way of thinking, 
of wishing at least, iaamt tkingi, that is a coo^rt. How 
Mrs. Bungerford does adore hereon I And I think she Iwres 
you ahnost as. much." Caroline expressed strong gratitude fot 
Mrs. <Hnng«fi>rd's kindness to her, and ttie warmest return id 
affection. 

<< Xben, in oae word," continued fiosamond, ** for out it amst 
oome, sooner or later-Hl think she not only loves you as if ydit 
were her daughtei:, tbut that--*— *Now confess, GaroUne, did ACtk 
the idea ever ^oecur to^you ? And don!t you see Ihai Mrs. Wbamt 
gerford wishes it? — Oh! that blush is answer enough — llleaf 
no more--4ldoaiot mean to.toniieiitar diatre0s*-<-goodbye« lam 
aitisfied." 

'' Stay, my de^r Rosamond, stay one imoment, andrl will ;t6ll 
you exactly all I think and fe^l." 

'' I will stay as long as you please," said. Roeamond, ^^aodl 
thank' you for tiiis confidence." 

"You have a wght .to it," said CaroHne: "I eee, my dear 
sistec, and feel all your kindness towards me^ and all Mrs. JS.imr, 
gecford'^^I 4»e wbatyeu both wish." 

" There's my own sister Caroline, .sdiovn <all iartifi^ and;a^ 
{notation." 

*^ But," said Caroliiie- 

''tffti/*-Oh I Caroline, donH go baok^-nlon't peUer with «*— 
abide by your own words, and-^your own eharaetei;, tfidtdonit 
condescend to any pitiful buts" 



f< ¥oa 4e not Tot laafewthe nature of my 4wl." 

«*^Tfer do I irifih to kacir it, nor wiH I heat it/' cried Rcmn 
naond, iiiopping lier»6«v$, '^^eeatue I kaotw^, irfaateT«r it is, it ^U 
leirer'you in Hiy epiniQii. Ycm htt^e fairly aeknowledged ftat 
colonel Hungerford possesses every virtee, public and piiTate> 
:tiiat ^caii imike ^m wetrthy oSjoxtr**wA a single ^faiulton iribich to 
ground one possible, imaginable, latioiufl iut Tenq^, maaft- 
iiers, talente, character, <faiiiinB, fiuaily, fttnore, efrery Ifaing the 
heart ctf voman can desire." 

*' Every tiling againat irhiofa the heart of ^^oman afaoQld guard 
itadf,'' saidCatoUiie. 

^'iOuard 1— Why^iaard ?~What is it yoa sospect? What cxme 
can you invent to lay to his charge?" 

^^I suqpeet'himof notUag. ^It ifi'no:crme-*-eKcept, peihaps, 
in yoar eyes, *dear Rosanoond,'* said«Cavoline, amiling— ^^^ bo 
crime not to love me/* 

'< Oh 1 is that' all? Now I .anderatmid amd forgive you,^' said 
Aosamond, ** if it is only thi^ you fear.'' 

^' 1. do not recollect that I said i fnarsd it,*' aaid Caroline. 

^^ Well, well — ^I beg pardon for using that unguarded word«-< 
' of course your pride nrast neither hope nor fear upon the occa- 
sion; you must Cpiite forget yourself to «tone. Ae you please, or 
rather as you think proper ; but you will mlow me to hope and 
iear for you . Binoe^i faa^e AOt, ihankfieavon ! made proud and 
ivain professions of stoidsm^-have not vowed to throw away^ln 
Tose, lestl should be pricked by ihe Ihom." 

" Laugh, but hear me," said Caroline. *'l nwAe no profea^ 
BiOBs oFstoicism ; dt i&ibacause.I ameonecio«54hat;I am no stoic 
that I have endeavoured to guard w^H nqr hearts— L have seen 
and admired all colonel Hungetford-s ^ood and amiable ^voMr- 
ties ; q[ have seen and 4>oen 'gratefol for all that you and Mrs. 
fiungerford hoped and -wished formy haf^piaees— fbave not bean 
insensible 4o any of tbedelightftil, any of 1;he-Toinantic cifoum- 
i^nces of the >timon; bat I ^sm it was only a^vision^-*aIld one 
that might 'lead meiiifto waking, laating misery." 

*' M kery ! lasliiig 1 Sow Y' «aid Rosamond. 

*' NetChar yoar'wniheB «or Hfrs. fiungerferd's, yoa know^ ^BaH 
or ought to dediie, or even to inAueaoe Ae evoot, 4hat is ^to te 
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determined by colonel Hung^ford's own jadgment and feelings, 
and by mine. In the mean time, I cannot forget that thi deli- 
cacy, honour, pride, prudence of our sex, forbid a woman to 
think of any man; as a lover, till he give^l her reason to believe 
that ^e feels love for her." 

'* Certainly," said Rosamond, " but I take it for granted that 
colonel Hungerford does love you." 

**'Btit why should we take it for grafted?" said Caroling : <<he 
has not shown me any preference.** ^ 

**Why — ^I don't knowy I am not skilled in thfese matters," 
said Rosamond — *' I am not sure — ^but I think — and yet I should 
be sorry to mislead you — at any rate there is no harm in hop- 
ing " 

*^ If there be no harm, there might be much danger," said 
Caroline : '^ better not to think of the subject at all, since we 
can do no good by thinking of it, and may do harm." 

After a pause of surprise, disappointment, and reflection, Ro- 
samond resumed : ^' So I am to understand it to be your opinion, 
that a woman of sense, delicacy, proper pride, honour, and 
prudence, must, can, and ought to shut her eyes, ears, under- 
standing, and heart against all the merit and all the powers of 
pleasing a man may possess, till said man shall and do make a 
matrimonial proposal for her in due form — ^heyl Caroline?" 

"I never thought any such thing," ansl»rered Caroline, " and 
r expressed myself very ill if I said any such thing. A woman 
need not shut her eyes, ears, or understanding to a man's merit 
—-only her heart." 

** Then the irresistible charm, the supreme merit, the only 
merit that can or ought to touch her heart in any man, is the 
simple ,or glorious circumstance of his loving her?" 

" I never heard that it was a man's supreme merit to love," 
said Caroline; " but we are not at present inquiring what is a 
man's but what is a woman's characteristic excellence. And I 
have heard it said to be a woman's supreme merit, and grace, 
and dignity, that her love should not unsought be won.'' 

** That is true," said Rosamond, " perfectly true— in general; 
but surely you will allow that there may be cases in which it 
would be difficult to adhere to the letter as well as to the spirit 
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of this excellent rule. Have you never Mi — can't you imagine 
this?" . 

<< I can well imagine it/' said Caroline; ^' fortunately, I have 
never felt it. If I had not early perceived that colonel Hun- 
gerford was not thinking of me, I might have deceived myself 
with false hopes : believe me, I never was insensible to his 
merit." 

** But where is the merit or the gloiry, if there was no struggle, 
no difficulty X' said Rosamond, in a melancholy tone. 

** Glory there is none," said Caroline; ** n6r do I claim any 
merit : but is not it something to prevent struggle and difficulty? 
Is it nothing to preserve my own happiness?" 

"Something, to be sure," said Rosamond. *'But, on the 
other hand, you know there is the old proverb, ' Nothing hazard, 
nothing have.' " 

" That is a masculine, not a feminine proverb," said Ca- 
roline. 

"AH I meant to say was, that there is no rule without an ex- 
ception, as all your philosophers, even the most rigid, allow ; 
and if an exception be ever permitted, surely in such a case as 
this it might, in favour of such a man as colonel Uungerford." 

"Dangerous exception 1" said Caroline. "Every body is too 
apt to make an exception iii such cases in their own faypur : 
that, you know, is the common error of the weak. Oh 1 my dear 
sister, instead of weakening, strengthen my mind — instead of 
trying to raise my enthusiasm, or reproaching me for want of. 
sensibility, tell me that you approve of my exerting all my power 
over myself to do that which I think right. Consider what evil 
I should bring upon myself, if I became attached to a man who 
is not attached to me; if you saw me sinking, an object of pity 
and contepipt, the victim, the slave of an unhappy passion." 

" Oh I my dear, dear Caroline, that could never be -God 

forbid I Oh 1 God forbid I" cried Rosamond, with a look of terror : 
but recovering herself, she added, "This is a vain fear. With 
your strength of mind, yQu could never be reduced to such a 
condition." 

" Who can answer for their strength of mind in the second 
trial, if it faul in the first?" said Caroline. "If a woman once 



lat» her affeotioiM go out of her p0w«r^ how OftU'ehe* aA0rv«rd» 
answer tor her own happiness?" 

^< AU y^ry ri^i and vei; tniet'' said Rosaaiend : ^< but for a 
young person^ Garoline, I could spane some of this premateoe 
loason. If there be some foUy, at leasi there ia sosie genero* 
sity, 8«me sensibility, ofteajiiined with aromanltoinnpar : taka 
care lest yon ^ mistake reverse of wrong for right,' and in your 
gpeat ^eal to avoid ramanae, roD inito seUishnesfl." 

" Selfishness 1" 

^^ Why, yetsH-after all, what are these cold calculations aboat 
loving or not loving such achavaotev a» oolonel '^vngerfordr-* 
what is all this,won<|erfoIly loagrsighted care of your own indi^ 
vidual happiness, but selfishness? — ^moraU very moral selfishness, 
I grant." 

Caroline coloured, paused, and when she answered, she spoke 
ia a lower and graver tone and manner than usuaU 

^^ If it be selfish to pursue, by the best means in my powef, 
and by meansr which, cannot hurt any human being, my own 
happiness, must I deserve to be called selfish? — Unless a womna 
be quite unconnected with others in society, without a family, 
and without Mends — which, 1 thank God, is not my situation — 
it is impossible to hazard or to destroy our own*happi9iess by 
any kind of imj^udence, without destroying the hai^piaess of 
others. Therefore imprud^icie,. call it romance, or whait you 
please, is often want of generosity-^want of thought for the hap* 
piness of our Mends, as well as for our own«" 

^MYell come offl" said Rosamond,. la«ghi»g : ^^you have 
proved, with admirable logic, that prudence is ike height of ge* 
nerpsity.. But, my dear Caroline, do not speak so v^ se- 
riously, and do not look with such ^ sweet austere composure.' 
— ^I don't in earnest accuse you of selfishness-— I was wrong to usa 
that \igly word ; but I was vexed with you far being more pru- 
dent then even good old Mrs. Hungerford." 

At these words tears filled Carotine's eyes. ^ ^ Dear, kind Mrs . 
Hungerford," she exclaimed, '' in the warmth of her heart,, in 
the fulnes^ of her kindness for me, once in her life Mrsi. Hiiih 
gerford said perhaps an imprud^at word» eiipresaed a wish' of 
which her better judgmenl may.h«ve nqpeirted." 



" No, nor' cried Rosasieiid^— << her better, herbest jud^paient 
finist have confirmed her opinioa of you. She never ynU repent 
o£ihat wish* Why should yott think &he has repented oiit, Ca«- 

- ^^ Became sbe itta§i hy tibia time see that tibere ta no pf^oba^ 
bflify of that ^ah being* aceomplished : she miist, theii^re, de«- 
Mnrtfaali U) should be forgotten. And i tniatj have acted,, and 
shall alii^ya ad, aa if it were* forgotten by me, except as tD its 
kindness— *rJik}^ I shall remember, while I have life and feeling; 
But if I had built a romance upon that slight word, eon^der 
how much that eaedRent ftrieifd would blame herself, when she 
flsuad that she bad misled me, thai she had been the cause of 
angoi^ to my heart, that she had lowered in the opinion of allt 
even in her own opinion, one she had once so etalted by her 
approbation and friendship* And oh t consider, Rosamondv 
what a return should I make for that friendship, if I were to be 
the occasion of any misundenstanding, any disagreement, be- 
tween her and her darling son. If / were to become the rival ef 
ho? beloved niece!" 

« Rival ! —Niece 1 — How ? -^ Which ?" cried Rosamond^ 
<< Which ?" repeated she, eagerly ; " I cannot think of any thing 
else, till you say which/' 

« Suppose lady Elizabeth," 

♦* Ihe thought never occucred tome— fe itpossible?!^My deaar 
Caroline, you have opened my eyes ■ ■ B ut are you sure? Then 
you have acted wisely^ rightly, Caroline ; and I have as usual 
been very, very^ impfudent. Forgive what I said about selfish- 
ness — ^I was uAjuat. You selfish 1 you, i^ho dteught of all your 
friends, I tho^ht only of you* But tell me, did you think of 
kdy Eliaabeth from the first? Bid you see how it would be 
fcom the very first?'' 

*' No ; I never thought of it till lately, and I am not sure <rf 
it yet." 

** 3o you never thought et it till lately, and you are Jiot Bure 
of it yet?— Then I dare say you are mistaken, and wrong, wiA 
ifll yoar siqperfluous prudence. I will observe with my own 
eyea, awl trust only my own judgment " 

WiHi ttiis taudaide resofaitiani Bosamoad departed: 
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The next morning she had an opportunity of observing, and 
deciding by her own judgment. Lady Elizabeth Pembroke and 
Caroline had both been copying a picture of prince Rupert when 
a boy. They had finished their copies. Mrs. Hungerford 
showed them to her son. Lady Elizabeth's was rather the supe^- 
rior painting. Colonel Hungerford instantly distinguished it, 
and, in strong terms, expressed his admiration ; but, by some 
mistake, he fancied that both copies were done by Caroline: 
she explained to him that that which he preferred was lady Eli- 
zabeth's. 

'< Yours 1" exclaimed coIonekHungerford, turning to lady Eli- 
zabeth with a look and tone of delighted surprise. Lady Eliza- 
beth coloured, lady Mary smiled : he fotbore adding one word 
either of praise or observation. Caroline gently relieved Mrs* 
Hungeiford's hand from her copy of the picture which she still 
held. 

Rosamond, breathless, looked and looked, and. waited for 
something more decisive. 

** My mother wished for a copy of this picture," said lady 
Elizabeth, in a tremulous voice, and without raising her eyes, 
" for we have none but a vile daub of him at Pembroke." 

*^ Perhaps my aunt Pembroke would be so good as to accept of 
the original?" said colonel Hungerford; ^^ and my mother 
would beg of lady Elizabeth to give her copy to— our gallery." 

*' Do, my dear Elizabeth," said Mrs. Hungerford. 

Lady Elizabeth shook her head, yet smiled. . . , 

** Do, my dear; you cannot refuse your cousin.". 

'^ Cousin I there's hope still," thought Rosamond. 

" If it were but worthy of his acceptance-," said lady Eliza- 
beth.— ^[^oloriel Hungerford, lost in the enjoyjnent of her self- 
timidity and retiring grace, quite forgot to say how much he 
thought the picture worthy of his acceptance. 

His mother spoke for him. 

^^ Since Hungerford asks you for it, my dear, you may be 
certain that he tiiinks highly of it, for my son never flatters. 

" Who? I!— flatter 1" cried colonel Hungerford; " flatter! 
added he, in a low voice, with a tenderness of accent and Iook» 
which could scarcely be misunderstood. Nor was it misunder*^ 
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stood by lady Elizabeth^ as her quick varying colour showed. 
It was well that, at this moment, no eye turned upon Rosamond, 
for all her thoughts and feelings would have been read in her 
feice. 

" Come," cried lady Mary, " let us have the picture in its 
place directly— come all of you to the gallery, fix where it shall 
be hung." Colonel Hungerford seized upon it, and following 
lady Elizabeth, accompanied lady Mary to the gallery. Mrs. 
Hungerford rose deliberately — Caroline oflfered her arm. 

" Yes, my dear child, let me lean upon you," 

They walked slowly after |the young party — ^Rosamond fol- 
lowed. 

" I am afiraid," said Mrs. Hungerford, as she leaned more 
upon Caroline, " I am afraid I shall tire you, my dear." 

" Oh I no, nol" said Caroline, " not in the least." 

" 1 am growing so infirm, that I require a stronger arm, a 
kinder I can never have." 

The door of the antechamber, which opened into the gallery, 
closed after the young people. 

" I am not 'one of those exigeante mothers, who expect 
always to have possession of a son's arm," resumed Mrs. Hun- 
gerford; " the time, I knew, would come, when I must give up 
my colonel." 

" And with pleasure, I am sure, you now give him up, secure 
of his happiness," said Caroline. 

Mrs. Hungerford stopped shprt, and looked full on Caroline, 
upon whom she had previously avoided to turn her eyes. From 
what anxiety did Caroline's serene, open countenance, and 
sweet ingenuous smile, at this instant, relieve her friend I Old 
as she was, Mrs. Hungerford had quick and strong feelings. 
For a moment she could not speak — she held out her arms to 
Caroline, and folded her to her heart. 

** Excellent creature!" said she—" Child of my affections^— 
tkdt yoii must ever be 1" 

" Oh ! Mrs. Hungerford I my dear madam," cried Rosamond, 
" you have no idea how unjust and imprudent I have been about 
Caroline." 

'* My love," said Mrs. Hungerford, smiling, and wiping tears 
I. 15 



from b€r eyesy '^ I fancy I ean fecm a eonapetent idaa ef your 
imprudeiice from my owb. We mnat all learn diseitiMm from 
this dear girI*-you» eat ly-*-I, late ib life." 

<< Dear Rosamond, do no^ reproach yourself for yo«r exoesb* 
§ire kiodneas to me»" aaid. Garolkie; ^^in eandMr and geaeroaa 
feeling, who is equal to you?" 

<^ KiBBingone another, I proteat^'' cried lady Mary Pembroke, 
opemng the door fr<mi the gallery, '^ whilst wewere voftderiii|^ 
yoa did not come after tt&, Aunt Huagerford, you know Wr 
we looked for the bow and arcowsy aead the peaked shoe^^, with 
the knee-chaina of the time of Edward the Fourth* WeH, fltey 
are all behind the great armoury press, which Gustams haabeeo. 
moving to make room for Etizabeth's copy of prince Ruperts 
Do come and look at them — ^but stay, first I have a finrow to beg 
of you, Caroline. I know Guatavua will ask my sister ia nde 
with him tUs morning, and the flies torment her horse so, and 
she is such a coward, that she will not be able to listen to a word 
that is said to her— could yoa lend her your pretty gentle White 
Surrey?" 

** WUh pleasure," said Caroline, ^^ and my net." 

*^ I will go and bring it to your ladysfaqi," said Rosamond. 

*^ My ladyship is in no hurry,'' cried lady Mary— ^^ don't run 
away— don't go— it is not wanted yet." 

But Rosamond, glad to escape, ran arway, saying, ^^There^is 
some (tf the fringe off— I must s^w it on." 

Rosamond, as die sewed on the fringe, sighe d — and worked 
—and wished it ^was for Caroline^ and smd to herself, ** So, it 
is all ovei"— and all in vain 1" 

The horses for the happy riding party came to the door. 
Rosamond ran down stairs ynih the net ^ Caroline had it p«t on 
her horse, and lady Elizabeth Pembroke thanked her with sudi 
a look of kindness, of secure faith in her friend's syiopathy, thai 
evea Rosamond forgaive her for being happy. But Rosamond 
could not wish to stay to witness her ^apptn^f just at thia 
time; and she was^not sorry wbm. her fiither 'annonnfoed Ae 
next day that business required his unmediate return heme. 
Lamentations, loud and sincere, were heard from every mdivi- 
dual in the oasUe,. especially from Mrs. Hnngerford, and tnm 



feer dao^ter. Thej* vere, hov^for, too well bred to perskti JA 
Qam soiiettatimis t& hkfQ the visit prolonged. 

They sud they irere ^atefcil for the time vhich had been gw 
tem to them, and appeared kindly satisfied with their friends' 
prottise to repeal tiieir visit, vrl^never they conid with convex 
nience. 

Caf^riine, teiaidfirly ani) gralefoUy attached to Mrs. Hunger- 
jbf d, found it very difficult and painftil to part from her ; tb0 
nore paiofxil because she feared to express all the idfeetion, ad- 
miration, and gratitade she felt for thi^ excellent friend, lecli 
ber emotion might be misinterpreted. Mrs. Hungerferd under*- 
stood her thoroughly. When she took leave of her, she kissed 
her at ftrs^ in silence, and then, by a few strong words, and 
moro by b^ manner than by her words, expressed her high 
esteem and affectiim for her yoitng friend. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

IilTTSK r&OM 0B. PEACY TO HIS S£»TB& ROSAMOND* 



** I never told you, my dear Bosamond, that the beautiful Con- 
stance was Mr. Gresham's ^l^^Shter; I told you only that I saw 
ber at Ins house. To the best of my belief, she i^ no relation to 
him^ She is daughter to Mr. Gresham's sid£ partner ; and this 
partner— now Bosamond, bere is coincidencei if not romance^ 
raough to please you — ^this partner is Mr. Panton, the London 
eorrespondent of the shipwredked Dutch nterchants, the very 
Panton ami Go< to whom my father lately wrote to recommend 
Godfrey'^ friead, young captain Henry — ^^ captain no more* I 
haye not seen him yet ; he is invisible, in the counting-house^ 
in the remote city, isk ultinate Broad-street, fer as pde from 
pole from me^al Mrs. Pantoh's fine house in Grosvenor-square. 

^* But now to have done with an old story^ before I begin with 
a^jaew*-^! wSl tdl yon at once all I know, cmt probably shall ever 
know, about Con^taaee. She is sole heiress to her father's for- 
tme, idiieh, on hia repeated word, I believe, amounts to hoi^ 
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dreds of ihonsands. She is accomplished and amiable^ and, as 
I told you before, beautifal : but luckily her style of beauty, 
irhich is that of one of Rubens's wives, does not particularly 
' strike my fancy. Besides, I would really and truly rather have 
a profession than be an idle gentleman : I love my profession, 
and feel ambitious to distinguish myself in it, and to make yoa 
all proud of your brother, Dr. Percy. These general principles 
are strengthened beyond the possibility of doubt, by the parti-- 
cular circumstances of the presmt eoie. A young unknown phy- 
sician, I have been introduced by a friend to this family, and 
have, in my niedical capacity, been admitted to .a degree of, 
fiuniliarity in the house which none shall ever have cause to 
repent. Physicians, I think, are called upon for scrupulous. 
good faithy because in some respects they are more trusted in; 
families, and have more opportunities of intimacy, than those of 
any other profession. I know» my dear Rosamond, you will not 
suspect me of assuming fine sentiments that are foreign to my 
real feelings ; but I must now inform you, that if I could make 
myself agreeable and acceptable to miss Panton, and if it were 
equally in my will and in my power, yet I should never be, in 
the language of the market, one shilling the better for her. Her 
father, a man of low birth, and having, perhaps, in spite of his 
wealth, suffered from the proud man's contumely, has deter- 
mined to ennoble his family by means of his only child, and 
she is not to enjoy his fortune, unless she marry one who has a 
title. If she unites herself with any man below the rank of a 
baron's son, he swears she shall never see the colour of six- 
pence of his money. I understand that a certain lord Roadster, 
eldest son of lord Runnymede, is the present candidate for her 
favour — or rather for her wealth ; and that his lordship is jdo- 
tronised by her father. Every thing that could be done by the 
vulgar selfishness and moneyed pride of her father and mother- 
in-law to spoil this young lady, and to make her consider her- 
self as the first and only object of consequence in this world, 
hais been done-^and yet she is not in the least spoilt. Shame to 
all systems of education 1 there are some natures so good, that 
they will go right, where all about them go wrong. My father 
will not admit this, and will exclaim, Nonsense 1— I will try to 
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say something that he will allow to be sense. Miss Panton's 
own mother was of a good family, and, I am told, was an amir- 
able woman, of agreeable manners, and a cultirated mind, who 
had been sacrificed for fortune to this rich city husband. Hee 
daughter's first principles and ideas of manners and morals 
were, I suppose, formed by her precepts and example. After 
her mother's death, I know she had the advantage of an excel- 
lent and enlightened friend in her father'^ partner, Mr. Gre^ 
sham, who, having no children of his own, took pleasure, ai all 
bis leisure moments, in cultivating Httle Constance. . Dien the 
contrast between her father and him, between their ignorance 
and his enlightened liberality, must have early struck her mind» 
and thus, I suppose, by observing their faults and follies, she 
learned to form for herself an opposite character and manners. 
The present Mrs. Paiiton is only her mother-in-law — Mrs. Pan- 
ton is a huge, protuberant woman, with a full-blown face, a bay 
wig) and artificial flowers ; talking in an affected little voice^ 
when she is in company, and when she has on her company 
clothes and manners; but bawling loud, in a vulgarly broad 
cockney dialect, when she is at her ease in her own house. She 
has an inordinate passion for dress, and a rage for fine people. 
I have a chance of becoming a favourite, because I am ^ of a 
good fammulli/y' and Mrs. Panton says she knows very well I 
have been egg and bird in the best company. 

" My patient — observe, my patient is. the last person of who^ 
I speak or think — is nervous and hypochondriac; but as I do 
not believe that you have much taste for medical detail, I shall 
not trouble you with the particulars of this old gentleman's case, 
but pray for his recovery' — for if I succeed in setting him up 
again, it will set me up * * * * * * 
F6r the first time I have this day, after ma'ny calls, seen God- 
frey's friendj young Mr. Henry. He is handsome, and, as you 
ladies say, interesting. fi.e is particularly gentlemanlike in his 
manners ;■ but he looks unhappy, and I thought* he was reserved 
towards me. But I have no right yet t6 expect that be should 
be otherwise. He spoke of Godfrey with strong affiection. 

Yours, truly, 

Erasmus Pergt." 



In the care of Mr. Panton's health, Dr. Percf w^s now the 
immediate successor to a certain apothecary of the name of Gox* 
eater, who, by right of flattery, had reigned for many years over 
the family with arbitrary sway, till he offended fhe lady of the 
house by agreeing with her hu£;band upon some disputed point 
about a julep. The apothecary had a terrible loss of old PaE"* 
ton, for he swallowed more drugs in the course 6f a week than 
any man in the city swallows in a year. At the same time» he 
was so economical of these va^y drugs, that when Dr. Percy 
ordered the removal from his bedchamber of a range of haff 
fiill phials, he was actually near crying at the thoughts of tht 
waste of such a quantity of good physic : he finished by iuminf 
away a footman for laughing at his ridiculous distress. Pantoil 
was obstinate by fits, but touch his fears about his heaHh, and 
he would be as docile as the bon-^ivdnt seigneur in Zadig, whose 
physician had no credit with him when he digested well, but 
who governed him despotically whenever he had an indigestion; 
so that he was ready to take any thing that could be prescribed^ 
even a basilisk stewed in rose-water. This merchant, retired 
from business, was now as much engrossed with his health as 
ever he had been with his wealth. 

When Dr. Percy was first called in, he found his patient in a 
lamentable state, in an arm-chair, dying with the apprebensioii 
of having swallowed in a peach a live earwig, which he was peiv 
suaded had bred, was breeding, or would breed in his stomach. 
However ridiculous this fancy may appear, it had taken such 
hold of the man, that he was really wasting away — his appetite 
feiling as well as his spirits. He would not take the least exer- 
cise, or stir from his chair, scarcely move or permit himself to 
bQ moved, hand, foot, or head, lest he should disturb or waken 
this nest of earwigs. Whilst these " reptUei' slept, he said, he 
had rest ; but when they wakened, he felt the^ crawling about 
and pinching his intestines. The wife had laughed, and the 
apothecary had flattered in vain ; Panton angrily persisted in die 
assertion that he should die— and then they'd " see who was 
right." Dr. Percy recollected a case, which he had heard from 
a celebrated physician, of a hypochondriac, who fancied that his 
intestines were sealed up by a piece of wax which he had swal- 
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kr^edy aad who, in this Mief, refused to eat or drink any thing, 
instead of fightiqg against the fancy — the jvdidous physician 
bidnonred it — showed the patient sealing-wax dissolving in spirit 
of wine, and then persuaded him to take sobm of that spirit lo 
prodnce the same effect. The patient acceded to the reasoning, 
took the remedy, said that he felt that his intestines were an- 
iBealing -^ were nnsealed : bat, alas 1 diey had been sealed so 
long, that they had lost their natural powers and actions, and 
he died lamenting that his excellent physician had not been 
called in soon enough. 

Br. Percy was more fortunate, for he came in time to kill the 
earwigs. for his patient before tiiey had pinched him to death. 
Erasmus showed Mr. Panton the experiment of killing one of 
these insects, by placing it within a magic circle of oil, and pie- 
Tailed upon him to destroy his diminutive enemies with castor 
oili When this haUHdnatiofty to speak in words of learned 
length, when this hatlucioation was removed, there was still a 
^Sbore difficult task, to cure our hypochondriac of the three re- 
mote eauses of his disease — idleness of mind— indolence of 
dbody — and the habit of drinking ^very day a botUe of Limdon 
forticular: to prevail upon him to diminish the quantity per 
-cfiem was deemed impossible % his wife; especially as Mr. Cox-' 
eater, the apothecary, had flattered him with the notion, that to 
live high was necessary for a gouty constitution, and that he 
was gouty I — ^N.B. He never had the gout in his life. 

Mrs. Panton augured ill of Dr. Percy's success, and Constance 
*grew pale when he touched upon this dangerous subject — the 
madeira. Tet he had hopes. He recollected the ingenious man- 
ner in which Dr. Brown* worked upon a Highland chieftain, to 
tndnoe him to diminish his diurnal quantity of spiritwms foUtr 
Hon, But here ^as no family pride to work upon, at least no 
ftmily arms were to be had. Erasmus found a succedanemn, 
however, in the love of titles and of what are called fine people. 
Lord Runnyraede had given Mr. Panton a gold beaker, of cm- 
Tious workmanship, on which his lordship's arms were engraved ; 
«f tUs present fte citisen was very fond and vain ; observing 

-* TMe life ef Dr. Biown. 
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(hifl, Dr. Percy iras detennioed to render it subservient to his 
. purposes. He knew they would be bright glad of any oi)])ortii- 
nity of producing and talking of this beaker to all their acquaint- 
. ance. He^thereCwe advised — no, not advised: for with some 
minds if you adviM you are not listened to, if you command you 
are obeyed-— he commanded that his patient should have his 
madeira always decanted into this curious beaker, for certain 
galvanic advantages that.every knowing porter drinker is aware 
of: Erasmus emptied a decanter of madeira into the beaker to 
show that it held mofe than a quart. This last circumstance 
decided Mr. Panton to give a solemn promise to abide by the 
advice of his physician, who seized this auspicious moment to 
act upon the imagination of his patient, by various medical 
anecdotes. Mr. Panton seemed to be much struck with the 
' account of bottles made of antimonial glass, which continue, for 
years, to impregnate successive quantities of liquor with the 
isame antimonial virtues. Dr. Percy then produced a piece of 
coloured crystal about the size of a large nut, which he directed 
his patient to put into the beaker and to add another of these 
medicated crystals every day, till the vessel should be half full, 
to increase the power of the drug by successive additions ; and 
by this arrangement, Panton was gradually reduced to half his 
usual quantity of wine. 

' Br. Percy's next difficulty was how to supply the purse-full 
and purse-proud citizen with motive and occupation. Mr. Pan- 
ton had an utter aversion and contempt for all science and lite- 
rature; he could not conceive that any man ^^ could sit down Iq 
read for amusement," but he enjoyed a party of pleasure in a 
good boat on the water, to one of the aits or islets in the Thames 
at the right season, to be regaled with eeKpie. One book he 
had read, and one play he liked— no, not a play, but a panto- 
mime. The book was Robinson Crusoe — ^the pantomime. Har- 
lequin Friday. He had been heard to say, that if ever he had a 
villa, there should be in it an island like Robinson Gruso'e's, and 
why not a fortress, a castle, and a grotto? this would be some- 
thing new; and why should not Re have his fancy, and why 
should not there be Panton' s Folly as well as any of the thou- 
and Follies in England? Surely he was rich enough to have a 
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Folly. His physician cherished this bright idea. Mrs. Panton 
-was all this time dying to have a villa on the Thames. Dr. Percy 
proposed that one shonld be made on Mr. Panton's plan. The 
villa ^as bought, and every day the hypochondriac — ^hypochon- 
driac now no more-^wept to his Villa-Crusoe; where he lassed, 
and fiirbishedy and tpiledat his desert island in, the Thames, as 
hard as ever he laboured to make his plum in the 'counting- 
bouse. In due course he recovered his health, and, to use his 
own expression, became '* as alert as any man in all England 
of his inches in the girt, thanks be to Dr. Percy!" 

We find the following letter Aom Dr. Percy, written, as it 
appears, some months after his first attendance upon Mr. Panton. 

''Yes, my deiar friends at home, Alfred tells you truth, and 
does not flatter much. The having set up again this old citizen, 
who was thought bankrupt in constitution, has done me honour 
in the city; and, as. Alfred assures you, has spread my name 
through Broad-street, and Fleet-street, and Milk-street, embrac- 
ing the wide extremes between High-Holborn and St. Mary Axe, 

' And even Islington has heard my fame.' 

In earnest, I am getting fast iiito practice in the city — and Ro- 
samond must not turn up her aristocratic lip at the city — very 
good men, in every sense of the word, some of the best men I 
tnow, inhabit what she is pleased to call the wrong end of the 
town. 

*^ Mr. Gresham is unceasing and indefatigable in his kindness 
to me. I consider it as an instance of this kindness that he has 
found employment for my poor friend, O'Brien ; has made him 
his porter — a pleasanter place than l\e had with the painter that 
pleased nobody: O'Brien sees me almost every day, and rejoices 
in what he calls my prosperity. 

^. ** * Heaven for ever prosper your honour ' is the beginning 
and end of all he says, and, I believe, of all he thinks. 'Is not 
it singular, that my first step towards getting into practice should 
have been prepared by that which seemed to threaten my ruin 
•^the quarrel with Frumpton about O'Brien and the hospital ? 

** A delicacy strikes me, and, begins at this moment, in the 
midst of my prosperity, to make my pride uneasy. 
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**lsm afraid that my frther sboold say Eratsmos gets on by 
patronage, after all — ^by the patronage oi a poor Irish porter 
and a Hch English merchant. 

<' Adiem, my dear friends, yon nrast not expect sneh long let- 
ters from me now that I am becoming a bnsy man. Alfred and 
i see but little of one another, we live at such a distance, and 
K^e are both so glorkmsly indnstrions. Bnt we have holiday 
ninntes, when we meet and talk more in the same space of time 
than any two wise men — ^I did not say, women — that you ever 



saw. 



^ 



/• 



/>* YonrSy affectionately, 

Erasmus P£BCT. 



V- ../ 

** P. S. I have just recollected that I forgot to answer your 
question about Mr. Henry. I do see him whenever I have time 
to go, and whenever he will come to Mr. Gresham's, which is 
very seldom. Mr. Gresham has begged him repeatedly to coiee 
to hiis house every Sunday, when Henry must undoubtedly be at 
leisure; yet Mr. Henry has been there but seldom' since the first 
six weeks after he came to London. I cannot yet understand 
whether this arises from pride, or from some better motive. 
Mr. Gresham says he likes what he has seen of him, and well 
observes, that a young officer, who has lived a gay life in the 
army, must have great power over his own habits, and something 
uncommon in his character, to be both willing and able thus 
suddenly $ind completely to change his mode of life, and to con^ 
form to all the restraints and disagreeable circumstances of his 
new situation." 

EXTI^ACT OF A LETTER FROM MR. i»ERGY TO ERASMUS PERCY. 

u* ******* * * Letmetekethe^pportunitjr 
(ot your playful allusi(m to your present patroifts, a porter and 
an hypochondriac, seriously to exfdain to you my principles 
about patronage. — I never had any idea tha|t you ought not to 
be assisfted by friends : friends which have been made for yoci 
by your parents I consider as part of your patrimony. I trfie- 
Tited many frdm my father^ f^ which t respeqt and bless his 
name. During the course of my life, I have h»d the liappiness 



of gaioing the regard of some persons of talents and yirlae, some 
of them in high Nation ; ihis regard will extend to my d»iidre« 
while I live, aiid descend to them when I am no more. I never 
cultivated them with a view to advancing tny family, but I make 
no doubt that their friendship will assist my sons in their pro^ 
gross throngh their several professions. I bold it to be jost and 
right that friends slhould give, and that yonng men should grate*- 
fcUy accept, all the means and opporiunittes of bringing pro- 
fessional acquirements and abilities into notice. Afterwards^ 
the merit of the candidate, and his fitness for any given situation, 
ought, and probably will, ultimately decide whether the assist^ 
ance has been properly or improperly given. If family friends 
procure for any young man a reward of any kind which he has 
not merited, I should object to that as much as if the place or 
Ae reward had been bestowed by a professed patron from poli- 
lical or other interested motives. If my friends were to assist 
yon merely becaase yon were my sons, bore my name, or repre- 
sented the Percy estate, I should not think this just or honour- 
able ; but they know the principles which have been instilled into 
yon, and the education you have received : fr<Mn these they can 
form a judgment of what you are likely to be, and for what sitnar 
jtions yon are qualified ; therefore it is but reasonable that they 
fhould recommend you preferably to strangers, even of equal 
ability. Every young man has friends, and they. will do all they 
can to assist him : if they do so according to his merits, they do 
welU if in spite of his demerits, they do ill; but whilst nothing 
is practised to prevent the coarse of free competition, there can 
be no evil to the community, and there is no injurious patronage. 
So much for family friends. Now as to friends of your own 
making, they are as much your own earning, and all the ad- 
Tantages they can be of to you is as honourably yours, as yoor 
fees. Whatever assistance you may receive from Mr. Greshstm 
I consider in this light. As to gratitude — ^I acknowledge that in 
some cases gratitude might be guilty of partial patronage. 

** If you had saved a minister of state firom breaking his me6ky 
and he in return had made yon surgeon-general to onr'armieily 
without knowing whether you were qualified for that sitnaiion, J 
ishould call that partial and pernkions patronage; but if you 
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had cored a great man of a dangerous disease, and he afterwards 

exerted himself to recommend yon as a physician to his Mends 

and acquaintance^ this I should consider as part of your fit 

reward. 

*^ So now, my dear son, I hope you fully understand me, and 

that yon will not attribute to me false delicacies, an<[ a prudery, 

a Puritanism of independence, which I utterly disclaim. — Go on, 

and prosper, and depend upon the warm sympathy and entire 

approbation of your affectionate father, 

L; Percy." 

LETTER FROM ALFRED PERCY TO ROSAMOND. 
'' MT DEAR ROSAMOND, 

** Thank you for your letters from Hungerford Castle. IF 
Kr. Barclay had been but ten years younger, and if he had been 
ten degrees more a laughing philosojAer, and if Caroline could 
but haYe loYcd him, I should have had .no objection to him for 
a brother-w-law ; but as my three ifs could not be, I regret the 
Leicestershire estate as little as possible, and I will console my- 
self for not having the marriage settlements do draw. 

^ ^ Your letters were great delights to me. I kept them t.o read 
when the business of the day was done, and I read them by my 
single candle in my lone chamber. I would rather live in my 
lone chamber all my days, and never see a wax-light all my 
nights, than be married to your lady Angelica Headingham. I 
.give Mr. Barclay joy of having escaped from her charms. I 
prefer an indenture tripartite,piowever musty or tiresome, to a 
triple tyrant, however fair or entertaining. 

" So you expect me to be very entertaining next vacation, 
and you expect to hear all I have seen, heard, felt, and under- 
stood since I came to London. AlasJ Rosamond, I have no 
•wonders -to relate; and lest you should be disappointed when 
we meet, I had best tell you now and at once all I have to say 
about myself. My history is much like that of the first years at 
the bar of every young lawyer — short and bitter — ^much law and 
few fees. Some, however, I have received. 

'' A few of my father's friendly who are so unfortunate as to 
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be at la^» have been 80 good as to direct their attorneys to give 
me briefe, But mo^t of his Mends, to my Iosst-I am too ge^ 
nerous, observe, to say to my sonrou)— are vise enough to keqp 
clear of lawsuits. I heard his Mend/the late chancellor,:say 
the othar day to some one who wanted to plunge into a suit in 
chaneery, * If any body were to take a fancy to a corner of my 
estate, I would rather — provided' always that nobody knew it-- 
let him have it than go to law for it/ 

" But.to go on with my own affairs, 

*< A little while after my interview with lord. Oldborough, his 
lordship, to my surprise-^for I thought his offer to assist me in 
my profession, if ever it.should lie in his line, was a mere cour- 
tier's promise — sent his attorney to me, with a brief in a cause 
of colonel Hauton'-s. The colonel has gone to law (most tin^ 
grateM as he is) with, his uncle, who was his guardian, and who 
managed all his affairs for years. I need not ex j>lain to you the 
merits of the suit, or the demerits of the plaintiff. It is enough 
to tell you. &at I was alUgloiious, with the hope of making a^ 
good point which had escaped the other counsel employed on 
our side; but the senior counsel never acknowledged the as- 
sistance he had received from me — obtained a nonsuit against 
the colonel, and had all the honour and triumph of the day. 
Some few gentlemen- of the bar knew the truth, and they were 
indignant. I, hear that my senior, whose name I will never tell 
you lest you should hate it, has got into great practice by the 
gaining of this suit. Be that as it may, I would not change 
places and feelings with him at this moment. 

' Grant me an honest fame, or grant me none!* 

"Mr. Grose, lord Oldborough's solicitor, a rich rogue and 
very saucy, was obliged to employ me, because his client or- 
dered, it, and lord Oldborough is Aot a man to he disobeyed^ 
either in private or public affairs: but the attorney was ob- 
viously vexed and scandalized by his lordship's employing me, 
a young barrister, of whom nobody had ever heard, and who 
was not recommended by him, or under the protection even of 
any solicitor of eminence. Mr. Grose knew well how the suit 
was gained, but he never mentioned it to lord Oldborough ; on 
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(h» contrary, kc gxre M the credit to mj $eni&i£. This dry 
0l&ry pf a pami at lair is the most iBterfesting thisg i have to 
tdl y(Mi about myseif. 1 have seep nothiog, keard AoAiDgy 
know noihiiig, bia^ of law, and I begin ilo ftdi it difiBeah to imte, 
gpeak, or think/ in any bol professional knig^g^. TeU mf 
ftther, that I thidt Men co«ie to taUung kir Latin and; law 
French. 

. ^ ^ I know no more of what is going on ia tUa great metropolis 
than' if I were at TobolskL IHiekhiirst Falconer used to be tof 
newspaper, bat sinee he has gtren; «p all hopes ol Carofine, he 
seldop comes near me. I have lost in him my fashionahls 
Baity Advertiser/ my Beile AssevMfe, and t6to-4^tAte nag»« 
sine. 

- ** Last Sunday I irent to his fiishionabla chapd to hear hiin 
preach : he is much admired^ bot I don't like his mamser ^mt hts 
sermons — ^too theatrieal and afieeted-*too rhetorkd and aia^ 
thetical, evidently more sotted to display the taknts of die 
preacher than to do honour to God or good to nan. He told 
me, that if he conld preach himsdf into a deanery, he shodd 
think he had preached to s<Mne purpose ; and could die ynih a 
safe conscience, as he should fliink he had not labotired in vain 
in his vdcation. Of all men, I think a dissipated clergyman is 
the most contemptible* How much comafmioner Falconer has 
lo answer for, who forced him,, or who hired him, knowing 
how unfit he was for 1$^ into the church I the commissioner 
frets because the price of iniquity has not yet been received^ 
the living of Chipping-l'riars is not yet Buckkarsfe* The poor 
paralytic incumbent, for whose death he is praying daily, is still 
living ; and, as Buckhurst says, may shake on many a long year. 
How Buckhurst Kves in the mean time at the rate he does I 
cannot tdl you — that art of living in style upon nothamg is an 
art which I see practised by niimbew, but which is still' a mj^ 
tery to me. However, the Falconers seeifr in groait ftrour at 
present ; the commissioner hopes lord Oidborough may do some^ 
flixng for Buckhurst. Last Sunday, when I weiil to hear him 
preach, I saw the whole fiunily of the Faleonevs, in graadevr, 
in the duke of Gfreenwich's seat. The sorclriondss eS Twkke»- 
bam was there, and looked beantih}, but, as 1 thomht^ 



bappy- After Ae sesmcin, I litard lady Somebody^ irho yms in 
tbe n^d seat to me, whisper to a kdy Otherbody, jasi aa she 
va» fistog aftei the bleseiog^ < My dear mmlaiB, did yoa be^r 
the shockiag ireport about the marehtoaiess ef Twidcenhana?' 
then a very eloeo ^Ad cottfidential whisper ; then^ loud eiiou^ 
for. me to hear^ ^ But, I do suf^poee, a» there are hopes of m 
heir^ all will be knshed-^for the present.' 
. '< imt ihea the diike of (keeawkh and the inarqiHs and 
marchioness came down the aisle, and as they passed, my scan* 
dal-mongers nniled, and esrtftied, and were so delighted to see 
fheir dear mavefaioaess 1 The miss Falconers, following in the 
wake of nobflity, seemed too much charmed with themselves, to 
see or know me — till lord Oldborough, ihough listening to the 
duke, eispied me, and did me tbe honour to bow ; then the 
misses put up their glasses to see who I could be, and they also 
smiled, and curtsied, and Were delighted to see me. 

,** It is well for us that we don't live on their smile;»and curt-* 
siBs. They went of in the marchioness of Twickenham's superb 
equipage. I had a fiill view of her as she drew up the glass,- 
and a more melancholy counteuance than :hers I have seldom 
seen. Lord Oldborough hopfed my father was well — ^but never 
menttoned Godfrey.. The marchioness does not know me, but 
ahe turned at tbe iwne of Percy, and I thcmghi sighed. Now, 
RosiHaoady I p^i that sigh in for yosh-^make what you can oi 
ii, aftd <^ tbe half-heard my stotious. whisper. I expect that yo« 
wiU have a pemanoe in i^al forwdtdness, before Monday, the 
ftrd. of next month, when. I hope to see you all. 

^^No letters from Godfr^.^^Eratmua has been so busy of 
lat^, he i^s me^ he has not had time to record for you all his 
doings. In one word, he is doing exceedingly wdl. His pnso 
tice increases everyday im the city in ^te of Dr. Frumpton. 
Adieu liU: Menda;, the 3rd-— Happy Monday 1—' Restraint that 
aweetens liberty/ My dear Rosajmond, which do you think k^es 
vaealtoi^-tisie flwfit» ^ lawyer or a school4>oy ? 
. ^^ I was intarmpled just new by a letter -firoln a certain bat^ 
Hierof the na]Be<>f (kirn woedyWh» has written to me^ ^ becmisjB 
I amr a fiaend to jnatie^ aaad my fetter's* son% &e., and bos 
^veft Baa a long aoeduit ot a qnarrel he has with Ik. {fester 
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idoeot the tithe of peaches-H^aid €hrimwood is so angry, that he 

can neither spell nor ii^te intelligibly, and he swears that if it 

cost him a thousand guineas in gold, he will have the law of the 

doctor. I wish my father would be so kind- as Ho send to Mr. 

Grimwood (he lives at Pegginton), and advise him to keep clear 

of attorney Sharpe, and to keep cool, if possible, till Monday, 

the Brd, and then I will make up the quarrel if I can. Observe, 

more is to be done on Monday, the 3rd, than ever was done on 

any other Monday. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Alfred Percy. 

** P. 5-T"I open my letter to tell you a delightful piece of 
news-^tbat lord Oldborough has taken Temple for his private 

secretary,, and will bring him in for the borough of . How 

his lordship found him out to be the author of that^ famous 
pamphlet, which bore Cunningham's name, I do not know. I 
know that I kept the secret, as in honour bound ; but lord Old-*- 
borough lias the best ways and means of obtaining intelligence 
of any man in England. It is singular that he never said one 
word about the pamphlet to Ten^ple, nor ever appeared to him 
to know that it was his writipg. I cannot understand this." 

To comprehend why lord Oldborough had never mentioned 
the pamphlet to Mi*. Temple, it was necessary to know more 
than Alfred had opportunities of discovering of this minister's 
character. His lordship did not choose to acknowledge to the 
world that he had been difped by Cunningham Falconer. Lord 
Oldborough would sooner repair an error than acknowledge it. 
Not that he was uncandid; but he considered candour as dan- 
gerous and impolitic in a public character. 

Upon some occasion, soon after Mr. Temple <;ame to be his 
lordship's sctetacy, Mr. Temple acknowledged to a gentleman, 
in lord Oldborough's presence, some trifling official mistake he 
had made : lord Oldborough, as soon as the gentl^nan was gone, 
said to his secretary, "Sir, if you make a mistake, repair it— 
that is sufficient. Sir, you are young in political life^you don't 
know, Isee, that candour hurts a political character in ttieopi* 
nion of fools— that is, of flie greater part of mankind. Candour 
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may be advantageous to a moral writer, or to a private gentle- 
man, bat not to a minister of state. A^statesman, if he would 
govern public opinion, must establish a belief in his infirili* 
bility." 

Upon this principle lord Oldborough abided, not only by his 
owA measures, but by his own instruments — ^right or wrong, 
he was known to ^support those whom he had once employed or 
patronised. Lucky this for the Falconer family 1 



LETTER FROM ALFRED TO ERASMUS. 
« HT DEAR DOCTOR, 



" How I pity you who have no vacations. Please, when next 
you sum up the advantages and disadvantages of the professions 
of law and medicine, to set down vacations to the credit side of 
the law. You who work for life and death can have no pause, 
no respite ; whilst I from time to time may, happily, leave all 
the property, real and personal, of my fellow-creatures, to its 
lawful or unlawful owners. Now, for six good weeks to come, 
I may hang sorrow and cast away care, and forget the sound and 
smell of parishments, and the din of the courts. 

^' Here I am, a happy prisoner at large, in this nutshell of 
a house at the Hills, which you have never seen since it has 
become the family mansion. I am now in the actual tenure and 
occupatHHEi of the little room, conmionly called Rosamond's 

room, bounded on the N, E, W, and S, by blank— [N. B. 

a very dangerous practice of leaving blanks for your boundaries , 
in your leases, as an eminent attorney told me last week]. Said 
room containing in the whole 1& square feet hi square inches, 
superficial measure, be the same more or less. I don't know 
how my father and mother, and sisters, who all their lives were 
used to range in spacious apartments, can live so happUy, cooped 
np as they now are; but their bodies, as well as minds, seem to 
have a contractile power, which adapts them to their present 
confined circumstances. Procrustes, though he was a mighty 
tyrant, could fit only the body to the bed. I found all at home 
as cheerful and contented as in the days when we lived ^mag- 
nificently at Pi^cy-hall. I have not seen the Hungerfords yet ; 
I. 16 
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eoloael H. is, I bear, attaoked to Ia4y Etijsabetli VemMke. I 
know very little of her, but Ga^oliae asavu^es iDse abe i^ i^n aiQi- 
aible, sensible woman, ^v^all auited io hip^ pod .to all Us l^^* 
I need not, however, expatiate on. this subject, for Caroline iifi]^ 
'that she wrote you a long leUer, Hie ^ s^ Jib^^^h^xko^Jkom 
jHnogerford Gaaftle. 

<< I must ieU you what kois hafupened t^ <we ai^ioe I rCj^^e ,tp 
the country. Bo you remember <my ceeeii^ag a vfiii? ^Wtp^t 
very ill-spelled letter,* from a certain former Grimwood of Peg^ 
ginton, whe swore, that if it* cost him a thoaaend gtiineas in gold 
he would have the law of the doctor — ^viz. Dr. Leicester — ^aboat 
a tithe of peaches? My father, at my request, was so good as 
to send for said Grimwood, and to prevent him from Jbaving 
recourse in his ire to attorney Sharpe. With prodjgjous di£B?- 
culty, the angry farmer was restrained till my arrival; wJien J. 
came home, I found him waiting for me, and literally foamio^ 
at the mouth with the furious desire for law. I flatiter myself, 
I did listen to his story with a patience for wMch Job ^igbt 
have been admired, i was well aware (hat till he had exrr 
hausted himself, and was practically convince that he hai 
nothing more to say, he would be incapable of listening to v^% 
or to the voice of the angel of peace. Whea at last absolute 
fatigue of reiteration had reduced him to sUence, when h^ tji^i 
held me by the button till he was persuaded he had made f^ 
fully master of his qise, I prevailed upon him to let jpiiie ii/^ 
what could be said on the opposite side of the que^ion ; aii^ 
after some hours' cross^^xaipination of Stix witnessies, r^Qs^te^^ 
and reporters, and after an infinite confusion of md i>, and 
said he's, it was made clearly to appear that the wholie quaf nd 
originated in the mistake of a few words in a m/essage wlatick 
Dr. Leicester's agent had given to his son, a boy ^ sevem y^ws 
old, who had left it with a deaf gate^ceeper x)f seventyrsk, whQ 
repeated it to farmer Grimwood, at a mbment when tte iarmeir 
was overheated and overtired, and consequently prone to m^ 
understanding and to anger. The most curioos icif oumstaftce ia 
the business is that the word peaches had nevief bew m»niioatdi 
by Dr. Leicester's agent in the original saeasage ; and Dr - hAr 
eester really did not know tibat Mr. Grimw;Qo4 oi Peggiptea VM 
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possessed of a single peach. Grimwood, though uncommonly 
obstinate and slov^ is a just man ; ^and when I at last brought 
llie facts with indisputable eyidence home to his understanding, 
be aoknowledged thathe had been too hasty, rejoiced that he 
bad iiaiffsm^iO'laWy'hei^fQd the doctor's and the doctor's agent's 
pardon, thaniied me with his whole honest heart, and went home 
in ,perfedt 'Chasity (widi ^/Oumkind. Mr. Sharpe, who soon 
fe«rd ofvtte aiiucable conchision of this affair, laughs at me, 
tnd fivoBCHiaces that i^shall ne^er make a lawyer, and that my 
fcieiids iueedaefer flatter lbemsel¥es with the notion of my rising 

itttiheibar. 

• yours truly, 

A. Percy. 

^^TSy letter was forgotten yesterday, and I am glad of it. 
Hessings on farmer Grimwood of Pegginton ! little did 1 think 
that he and his quarrel about tithe peaches would have such 
happy influence on my destiny. Blessings on farmer Grimwood 
of Pegginton ! I repeat : he has been the cause of my seeing 
such a woman^-of my receiving such a look of approbation- 
such a smile I She is niece to our good rector — come to spend 
a fj5w days with him. Grimwood went to the vicaragfe to make 
up his quarrel with Dr. Leicester — ^I do not know what he said 
of me, but I find it has left a very favourable impression in the 
good doctor's mind. He came here yesterday, and brought 
with him his charming niece. My dear Erasmus^ you know that 
I have often prayed that I might never fall in love seriously ^ till 
I had some reasonable prospect of being able to marry ; but I 
tegin to retract my prayer for indiiference, and to be of opinion 
that the most prudent thing a professional man can do is to fall 
in love — to fall in love with such a woman as Sophia Leicester. 
"What a new motive for exertion 1 Animated by delightful hope, 
perseverance, even in the most stupid drudgery, will be pleasure. 
Hopel — but I am far from hope — ^far at this instant from knowing 
distinctly what I hope — or wish— or mean. I will vrite again 
soon and explain." ' 
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CHAPTER XX. 



'^ In several successive letters of Alfred to his brother, the 
progress of his attachment to miss Leicester is described. In- 
stead of paying a visit of a few days to her uncle, it appears 
that she stayed at the vicarage during the whole of Alfred's va- 
cation. Her mother died, and, contrary to the expectation of 
some of her admirers, miss Leicester was left in possession of 
only a. moderate fortune. She showed much dignity under 
these adverse circumstances, with a charming mixture of spirit 
and gentleness of disposition. The change in her expectations^ 
which deprived her of some of her fashionable admirers, showed 
her the superior sincerity and steadiness of Alfred's sentiments. 
No promises were given on either side; but it appears that 
Alfred was permitted to live and labour upon hope. He re- 
turned to London more eager than ever to pursue his pro* 
fession. 

We trusb that our readers will be fully satisfied with this 
abridgment of the affair, and will be more inclined to sympa- 
thize with Alfred, and to wish well to his attachment, than if 
they had been fatigued with a volume of his love-letters, and 
with those endless repetitions of the same sentiments with which 
most lovers' letters abound. 

Let us now go on to the affairs of Erasmus Percy. 

Mr. Panton, provoked by his daughter's coldness towards 
lord Roadster, had begun shrewdly to suspect that the lady must 
be in love with some other person. His young physician was 
the only man -on whom he could fix his suspicions. Constance 
seemed to be on a more confidential footing with him than with 
any of the visitors who frequented his house ; she had spoken 
of him in terms of high approbation, and had not contradicted 
her father when he had, purposely to try her, pronounced Dr. 
Percy to be the handsomest young fellow he knew. While these 
suspicions were secretly gaining strength in the father's mind, a 
circumstance occurred which confirmed them at once, and caused 
them to burst forth with uncontrolled violence of expression. 

Dr. Percy was called in to prescribe for a sick lawyer, and 
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from this lawyer's conversation he learnt thatlord Runnymede 
was a ruined man, and that his son lord Roadstei^s extravagance 
-had been the cause of his ruin. Erasmus determined to put 
Mr. Paaton upon his guard, and thus, if possible, to prevent 
thQ amiable Constance from becoming a victim to (ler father's 
absurd ambition. With this view he went to Mr. Panton's, The 
old gentleman was gone to dine with his club. Mrs. Panton, 
in her elegant language, desired he would leave . his business 
with her. When he had explained the purport of his visit, after 
a variety of vulgar exclamations denoting surprise and horror, 
and after paying many compliments to her own sagacity, all 
which appeared incompatible with her astonishment, Mrs. Panton 
expressed much gratitude to Erasmus, mixed with suppressed 
satisfaction and significant nods, which he could not quite com- 
prehend. Her gratitude was interrupted, and the whole train 
of her ideas changed, by the entrance of a milliner with new 
caps and artificial flowers. She, however, retained sufficient 
recollection of what had passed to call after Erasmus when he 
had taken his leave, and to insist upon his coming to her party 
that evening. This he declined. Then she said he must dine 
with her next day, for let him be never so busy, he must dine 
somewhere, and as good dine with somebody as with nobody — 
in short, she would take no denial. The next day Erasmus was 
received with ungracious oddity of manner by old Panton — ^the 
only person in the drawing-room when he arrived. Erasmus 
was so much struck with the gloom of his countenance, that he 
asked whether Mr. Panton felt himself ill. Panton bared his 
wrist, and held out his hand to Erasmus to feel his pulse — then 
withdrawing bis hand, he exclaimed,^ " Nonsense I Tm as well 
as any man in England. Pray, now, doctor Percy, why don't 
you get a wig?" — " Why should I, sir, when I have hair?" said 
Erasmus, laughing. — "Pshaw I doctor, what signifies laughing 
when I am serious I — ^Why , sir, in my youth every decent phy- 
sician wore a wigi and I have no notion of a good physician 
without a wig-r-particularly a young one. Sir, many people have 
a great objection to a young physician for many reasons. And 
take my advice in time, doctor Percy — a wig, a proper wig, not 
one of your modern natural scratches, but a decent powdered 
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doctor's bob, voirld make you look ten years older at oneM^^ 
and trust me, you'd get into practice fast enongh then, and be 
sent for by many a sober fitmily, that woul^nefrer think ofietting' 
you vithin their doors urithout the vtg j for, sir, you we too 
young and too handsome for a physician— Heyl vbat say yo«' 
to the vig?** concluded Panton, in a tone of such serious^ yet- 
comical impatience, that Erasmus found it difBeultto r^stredn a' 
smile, whilst he answered that he really did not think his charms- 
were so dangerous that it vas necessary to disguise them by « 
\ng; that as to his youth, it vas an objection vhich every day 
would tend to lessen; and that be -trusted he might obtain the^ 
credit of being a good physician, if he could cure peejrfe of 
their diseases, and they would feel it to be a matter of indilfer*- 
ence whether they were restored to health by a doetor in a wig" 
or without one. 

** Indifference 1" cried Panton, starting upright in bis ciiair' 
with passion. ** I don't know what you call a matter of indiffer-^ 
ence, sir; I can tell you it's no matter of indifference to me— if' 
you mean me; for say that with God's mercy you carried me^ 
through, what then, if you are doing your best to break my heart 
after all " 

Mr. Panton stopped short, for at this instant Constance came- 
into the room, and her Other's look of angry suspicion, and her* 
blush, immediately explained to Erasmus what had the moment- 
before appeared to him unintelligible. He felt provoked wHb 
himself for colouring in his turn, and being embarrassed without 
any reason, but he recovered his presence of mind directly, 
when Constance, with a dignified ingenuous modesty of mannelr, 
advanced towards him, notwithstanding her firther's forbidding 
look, and with a sweet, yet firm voice, thanked him for his^ 
yesterday's friendly visit to her mother. 

"I wonder you a^n't ashamed of yourself, girll" cried oM" 
Panton, choking with passion. 

" And I'm sure I wonder you a'n't ashamed of yourself, Mr/ 
Panton, if you come to that," cried Mrs. Panton, "exposing of 
your family affiaiirs this way, by your onseasonaUe passions, 
when one has asked people to dinner too;" 

*• Dinner or no dinner," cried old Ponton, and he must hatv 



beMi strangely transported beyond himself when he made that 
^elamation^ V^ diAner or no dinner, Mrs* Panton, I will speak 
xby mind, and be niaster in my own house ! So, doctor Percy, if 
yon please, we'll leave the ladies, and talk over our matters our 
owki'^ay, in my own room here within.'' 

Dr. Percy willingly acceded to^ this proposal. Old Panton 
W^addled as fast as he could to show the way through the ante* 
lAambef , whilst Mrs. Panton called after him, ^' Don't expose 
yourself nd mcMre than you can help, my dear l" And as Erasmus 
passed her, she whispered, " Never mind him, doctor — ^stand by 
ytmrself^i'U stand by you, and uje'll stand by you— won't we, 
Ck>nstiinee? — see her colour 1" — '* We have reason to be grateful 
tb Dr. Percy," said Constance, gravely^ with an air of offended 
made^Y; ^* ^^^ ^ hope," added she, with softened sweetness of 
tone, as she looked athim, and saw his feelings in his counte- 
Bflnce, ^' I hope doctor Percy is assured of my gratitude, and of 
my perfect esteem." 

^' Gomel what the devil?" cried old Panton, **l thought you 
were close behind me." 

**Now, doctor," cried he, as soon as he had fairly got Eras-* 
nms into his closet, and shut the door, ^' now» doctor, I suppose 
yon see I'm not a man to be imposed upon ?" 

** Nor^ if you were, am I a man to impose upon you, sir," said 
Srasmus; *' If I understand you rightly, Mr. Panton, you sus- 
pect me of some designs upon your daughter? I have none." 

^^ And you won't have the assurance to deny that you are in 
lore with her?" 

^^ lam not inJoVe with miss Panton, sir : she has charms and 
virtues which might create the strongest attachment in the heart 
of any man of feeUngand discernment who could permit himself 
to think of her; but I am not in a situation in which I could» 
with honour, seek to win her affections, and, fortunately for me, 
tins reflection has probably preserved my heart from danger. 
If' I felt any thing like love for your daughter, sir, you may be 
assured that! should not, at this instant, be in your house." 

** A mighty fine speech, sir I and well delivered, for aught I 
know. You are a scholar, and can speak sentences, but that 
Wtm't impose on me, a plain man that has eyes. Why — tell me I 
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*— didn't I see you within these two minutes blushing up to the 
eyesi both of you, at one another? Don't I know when I see 
men and women in love — ^tell mel Mrs^ Panton — ^fudjg;el — ^And 
did not I see behind my back, just now, the women .conjuring 
with you?— And aren't you colouring oyer head and ears with 
conscience this very instant ?-*-Tell mel" 

Erasmus in vain asserted his own and the young lady's inno- 
cence, and maintained that blushing was no proof of guilt — he 
even adverted to the possibility of a man's blushing for others 
instead of himself. 

^' Blush for me as much as you please, if it's me you allude 
to," cried the coarse father; ^^ but when my daughter's at stake, 
I make no bones of speaking plain, and cutting the matter short 
in the beginning— for we all know what love is when it comes 
to a head. Marrow-bones I don't I know that there, must be 
some reason why that headstrong girl won't think of my lord 
Runnymede's son and heir, and such a looking youth, title and 
all, as my lord Roadster 1 And you are the cause, sir ; and I 
thank you for opening my eyes to it, as you did by your infor- 
mation to Mrs. Panton yesterday, in my absence." 

Erasmus protested with such an air of truth as would have 
convinced any person capable of being convinced, that, in giv- 
ing that information, he had been actuated solely by a desire to 
save miss Panton from a ruinous match, by honest regard for 
her and all her family. 

** Ruinous I — ^You are wrong, sir — ^I know better — ^I know.best 
—'I saw my lord Runnymede himself this very morning — a little 
temporary want of cash only from the estate's being tied up, as 
they sometimes tie estates, which all noble families is subject to 
— ^Tell me I don't I know the bottom of these things? for though 
I haven't been used to land, I kiiow all about it. And at worst, 
my lord Roadster, my son-ip-law that is to be, is not chargeable 
with a penny of his father's debts. So your informer is wrong, 
sir, every way, and no lawyer, sir, for I have an attorney at my 
back — and your information's all wrong, and you had no, need 
to interfere." 

Erasmus felt and acknowledged the imprudence of his inter- 
ference, but hoped it might be forgiven in favour of the motive 



^— and lie looked so honestly glad to bear that his infotmation 
^as all wrong, that old Panton at the moment believed iii his 
integrity, and said, stretching out his hand towards him, << Well, 
well, no harm done^then it's all as it should be, and we may 

ring for dinner But,'* recurring ^gain to his fevourite idea, 

*« you'll get the wig, doctor?" 

" Excuse me," said Erasmus, laughing, ^^ your confidence in 
' me cannot depend upon a wig." 

" It can, sir, and it does," cried Panton, turning again, with 
all his anger revived: ** Excuse you 1 No> sir, I won't, for the 
wig's my test, and I told Mrs. Panton so last night — the wig's 
my test of your uprightness in this matter, sir ; and I fairly tell 
you, that if you refuse this, all the words you can string don't 
signify a button with me." 

" And by what right, sir, do you speak to me in this manner?" 
cried Erasmus, proudly, for he lost all sense of the ludicrous in 
indignation at the insolent doubt of his integrity, which, after 
all the assurances he had given, these last words from Mr. Pan- 
ton implied: '^By what right, sir, do yon speak to me in this 
manner? — ^And what reason can you have to expect that I should 
submit to any tests to convince you of the truth of my asser- 
tions r 

" Rightl Reason I" cried Panton. ** Why, doctor, don't yxm 
tnow that I'm your patron?" 

" My patron 1" repeated Erasmus, in a tone which would have 
expressed much to the mind of any man of sense or feeling, but 
Which conveyed no idea to the gross apprehension of old Panton 
except that Dr. Percy was ignorant of the feet. 

** Your patron — ^yes, doctor — ^why, don't you know that ever 
since you set me upon my legs I have been going up and down 
the city puffing — that is, I mean, recommending you to all my 
friends? and you see you're of consequence-^getting into fine 
practice for so young a man. And it stands to reason that ^hen 
one takes a young man by the hand, one has a right to expect 
one's advice should be followed; and as to the wig, I don't make 
it a test — ^you've an objection to a test — but, as I've mentioned 
it to Mrs. Panton, I must make it a point, and you know Fm 
not a man to go back. And you'll consider that if you disoblige 



sie^ you can't expect that I sboold contmae my &iQndship> syad 
piotectioDy and patroaage, and all that." 

*' Be assured, sir, I expect nothing from you," said Erasmus^ 
** and desire nothing : I have the happiness and honour to belong 
to a profession, in which^ if a B»an merits confidence, he will 

succeed, without requiring any man's patronage." Much less 

the patronage of such a one as you I Erasmus would have said, 
but that he commanded his indignation,^ or^ perhaps, it was exr 
tinguished by oontempt. 

A servant now came to annoiunce that the company was ar- 
rived and dinner was waiting. In very bad humour Mr. Pan- 
ton, nevertheless, ate an excellent dinner, growling over every 
thing as he devoured it. Constance seemed much- grieved by 
her father's unseasonable fit of rudeness and obstinacy ; with 
srweetness of temper and filial duty she bore with his humour, 
and concealed it as far as she could from observation. Mr& 
Panion was displeased with this, and once went so far as to 
whisper to Erasmus that her step^laughter Wanted spirit sadly^ 
but* that he ought never to mind that, but to take a broad hint^ 
and keep his ground. Erasmus^ who with great simplicity and 
an upright character, had quick observation and tact, perceived 
pretty nearly what was going on in the family. He saw that the 
step-mother, under an air of frank and coarse good^nature, was 
cunning and interested; that she wished to encourage the dau^<> 
t^ to open war with the father^ knowing that nothing could 
incense him so much as Goiistance's thinking of a poor physician 
instead of accepting of an earVs son ; Mrs. Panton* wished then 
to fan to a flame the spark which she was confident existed in 
faijT daughter's^ heart» Erasmus, who was not apt to fancy that 
ladies liked him, endeavoured* to relieve Constance from the ago- 
nising apparehennon which he saw she felt of his being misled 
by her mother's hints : he appeared 'Sometimes not to hear, and 
at o^er times not to understand, what Mrs. Panton whispered; 
and at last talked so loud across the table to Mr. Henry, about 
letters from* Ckxtfrey;, and the officers of all the regiments in or 
out of England, that no other subject could be introduced, and 
no other voice could be heard; As soon as- he decently could^ 
after dinner. Dr. I^rc^: took his leave, heartily glad to escape 



from bis awk^mrd sitaatioii and from the patronage of Mr. Pan- 
ton. Erasmna "was mistaken^ hoireyer, in atqpposing that Mr. 
Panton could' do him no hairm; It. is true that be could not 
deny tbat^Dr.- Percy had restored him to health, and the opi-* 
nion, irhich bad'spread in the otty, of Dr. Percy's skill, was not, 
and could not, be dimhiished by Mr. Pahtbo's railing against 
bim; but "when he fainted that the young physidan had prao' 
tised upon bis daughter's hearty all the rich citizens who had 
daughters to watch began to consider him as a dangerous per- 
son, and resolred never to call him in, except in some desperate 
case. Mrs. PaKton's gossiping conBdences did more harm than 
her husband's loud complaints; and the rery eagerness which 
poor Constance showed to viiuMcate Dr. Percy, and to declare 
the truth, seired only to confirm tbe sagaciously nodding mo«« 
tbers and OYBrwise fathers in their own opinions. Mr. Henry 
said and did what he could for Erasmus, but what could be done 
by a young man shut up all day in a counting-chouse? or who 
would listen to any thing that was said by a youth without sta- 
tion or name? Mn Gresham unluckily was at this time at his 
country-seat Poor Erasmus found his practice in the city de^ 
cline as rapidly as it had risen, and be began a little to doubt 
the truth of that noble sentiment which he had so proudly ex-^- 
piressed. He was comforted, however, by letters from his father, 
who strongly approved his Qonduct, and who maintained that 
truth would at last prevail, and that the prejudice which had 
been raised against him would, in time, be turned to bis ad- 
vantage. 

It happened that, while old Panton, in his present ludicrous 
fit. of obstinacy, was caballing against ouT' young physician with 
all his might in the city, the remote consequences of his absur-- 
dities were operating in Ifr. Percy's favottr at the w^t end of 
the town. Our readers may recollect having heard of a £Dotr«> 
man, whom* Mr.* Panton turned away f^ laughinip at his perver<* 
sity. Erasmus had at the tine pleaded in the poor fellow's' 
fisivour, and had, afterwards, wtoo the servant was out of plaice^ 
in distress, and ill, humanely attended him, and cured a chilA 
of- his, who bad infliimedeyes'. TMs man was n^win the- ser- 
vice of a rich and very fiae lady, who lived in Orosvenwr-squat e 
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•—lady Spilsbury. Her ladyship had several sickly children- 
children rendered sickly by their mother's overweening and in- 
judicious care. Alarmed successively by every fashionable me- 
dical terror of the day, she dOsed her children vith every spe* 
cific which was publicly advertised or privately recommended. 
No creatures of their age had taken such quantities of Ghing'B 
lozenges^ Godbold's elixir, or Dixon's antibilious pills. The 
consequence was, that the dangers, which had at first been 
imaginary, became real : these little victims of domestic medi- 
cine never had a day's heakh; they looked, and were, jnore 
dead than alive. Still the mother, in the midst of hourly 
alarms, was in admiration of her own medical skill, which she 
said had actually preserved, in sj^ite of nature, children of such 
sickly constitutions. In consequence of this conviction, she re- 
doubled her vigilance, and the most trivial accident was magni- 
fied into a symptom of the greatest importance. 

It happened on the day when the eldest miss Spilsbury had 
miraculously attained her seventh year, a slight inflammation 
was discerned in her right eye, which was attributed by her 
mother to her having neglected the preceding day to bathe it 
in elder-flower water; by her governess, to her having sat up 
the preceding night to supper; by her maid, to her having been. 
found peeping through a yfindy keyhole ; and by the young lady 
herself, to her having been kept ppring for two hours over her 
French lesson. 

Whatever might have been the original cause, the inflamma- 
tion evidently increased, either in consequence or in spite of the 
innumerable remedies applied internally and externally. In 
vain the apothecary cleared the passages, in vain mercurial oint- 
ment, and blistering, and leeches, took their course — the eye 
grew redder and redder, and as red as blood, the nose inflamed, 
and the mother, in great alairm for the beauty as well as health 
of her child, sent, for sir Amyas Courtney, He had already won 
lady Spilsbury's heart by recommending to her the honan tcka^ 
or Tartar tea, which enables the Tartars to digest raw flesh, and 
tinges watQr of a red colour. 

Sir Amyas pronounced that the young lady had l^ereditary 
nerves, besought lady SpUsbury to compose herself, assured her 
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the inflammation was purely symptomatic, and as soon ad he 
could subdue the continual nervous inclination to shrivel up 
the nose, which he trusted he could in time master, all would go 
well. But sir Amyas attended every day for a month, yet never 
got the mastery of this nervous inclination. Lady *Spilsbury 
then was persuaded it tauld nqt benervesy it must be scrofula: 
and sh^ called in Dr. Frumpton, the man for scrofula. He of 
course confirmed her ladyship in her opinion ; for a week d— — ^d 
nerves and sir Amyas ; threw in desperate doses of calomel for 
another month, reduced the poor child to what the maid called 
an attomyy and still the inflammation increased. Lady Spilsbnry 
desired a consultation of physicians, but Dr. Frumpton would 
not consult with sir Amyas-, nor would sir Amyas consult with 
Dr. Frumpton. Lady Spilsbury began to dread that the sight of 
the eye would be injured, and this idea terrified the mother al- 
most out of her senses. In the suspension of authority which 
terror produces in a family, the lady's maid usually usurps con- 
siderable power. 

Now her ladyship's maid had been offended by Dr. Frump- 
ton's calling her my good girl, and by sir Amyas Courtney's 
having objected to a green -silk bandage which she had recom- 
mended; so that she could not abide either of the gentlemen, 
and she was confident the young lady would never get^i^ell while 
they had the management of aflairs : she had heard^— but she 
did not mention from whom, she was' too diplomatic' to give up 
her authority— she had heard of a young physician, a Dr. Percy, 
who had performed wonderfiil great cures in the city, and had 
in particular cured a young lady who had an inflamed eye, just 
for all the world like miss Spilsbury's. In this last assertion 
there was, perhaps, some little exaggeration ; but it produced a 
salutary effect upon lady 'Spilsbury's imagination : the footman 
was immediately despatched for Dr. Percy, and ordered to make 
all possible haste. Thus, by one of those petty underplots of 
life, which, often unknown to us, are continually going on, our 
young physician was brought into a situation where he had an 
opportunity of showing his abilities. These favourable acci- 
dents happen to many m^n who are not able to make use of 
them, and thus the general complaint i^ preferred of want of 



good fortone, or of opfN)rtiuiily for italento to jikijs^pmh thos^ 
selves. 

Upon Dr. Percy's arrival at lady «£pilri)iiry'a, lie iimnedJatolf 
perceived that parties ran bigh, and thai die partinaos <were a)i 
eager to know wbellm he ^woiiid ipvonounqe the young lady'is 
t^se to be nerrons or seroftfloofi^ JBe iras aesaitod iby a Qiultir 
iade of female voices; and >reqiierted pa]:ticulaiily l^^.attend to 
innumerable eonlradictory symptoms, bafi>re :he was peinmit^il 
even to see his patient. Se attended car)efii% rto whatevooc f s^ots 
lie could obtain, pure ifrom .opinion .and «Hsraprefientatian» 
fite yomsg lady was in a darkened voomr^he begged to have m 
4itt1e more light admitted, though she was in snch^aio fbsA she 
^ould scarcely endure U. Our young physician had the great 
advantage of possessing the use of his senses and rundarstand- 
ing; unbiassed by medical theories, or by ibe authorify of great 
names : he was not always trying ^o force symptoms jto. agree 
with previous descriptions, but he was actually .aU& to .^e^heax^ 
and judge of them as they really appeared. There was a smaU 
protuberance on the left side of the nose, which, ou his pressing 
it, gave great pain to the child. 

*^ Dear me I miss, you know," said tibe maid, ^^ it is not in 
<your fiose yon feel the great pain«^you know you told sir Amyas 
Courtney t'other day— ^that is, sir Amyas Courtney told you— — r-'* 

Dr. Percy insisted that the child should be permitted to speak 
for herself.; and, rdieved from the apprehension of not saying 
the thing that she was expected to say, she described har pre- 
sent and past feelings. She, said, ^* that the pain seemed lately 
to have changed from where it was befof^e^ihai it had changed 
'ever since Dr. Frump ton's ^ening his snuff-boK neair her had 
made her saeeee." Uiis sneeze was thought by all but Dr. 
Percy to be a otrcumstaBce too trivial to be worth mentiottttg^ 
l>ttt on. Ais hint he determined to r^eat the wpmrneaaL BEe 
Iftad often Aougbt that many of Ae paias which aro supposed to 
be symptoms of certain diseases, many disorders which baffle 
the skill of medicifte, originate iii accidents, by whioh extraneoos 
iM^rihstatices are taken or forced into diSsrent parts of ike body. 
Be ordered some oefriialie suidFto beadnmisteredle tite paAieBt. 
All present looked Fith<;ontem^pt atlbe pbyakiaa who prqpoaed 



0iicli a simple i%iii«dy. fiiit soon after the /chiM 'had «nQ6B6d 
v'iriolently and repeatedly, Dr. Beroy aaw a little bit of green wlk 
•appear, which was drawn <froni the .nosM, tto the patient's great 
jttnd immediate relief, fier >br<Hbers and sisters then recoHeeted 
haying seen her, two flaonths tiefore, s1{iiffing up her nose a lait 
of green ribbon, which she said she Med because it smelt >«f 
some perfome. "The bause of the inflammation removed, it soon 
subsided ; the eye and' nose veeov^ed ^their natural size and 
colour, and ever^lSody said "who would h^ye thought it?*' aH 
but Br. Frumplon and sir Amyas Courtney, who, in the fece- <rf 
demonstration, maintained each 'his own opinion ; declaring iiial 
Mie green ribbon had nottiing to do with the business. The 
fiudden recovery of thc^ child, sir Amyas said, proved to him i^ 
the most satisfactory manner, that the disease was, as he at first 
jM'onounced — ^nervous. Br. Frumptbn swore that scr<^la would 
soon break out again in anottier shape ; and, denouncing yen^ 
gieance against generations yet unborn, he left lady Spilsbury'41 
children to take the consequence of trusting to a youngster, 
whose impertinent interference he could never forget or forgive. 
In spite of all that the iwo angry and unsuccessful physicians 
eould say, the recovery of the diild'^ eye redouiided much to 
Br. Percy's honour, and introduced him to &e notice of several 
men of science and celebrity, who frequented lady Spilsbury's 
e^ceHent dinners. Even the intemperance of Br. Friimpton's 
ianger was of servifce, for in consequence of his furious asser- 
tions, inquiry was m^de into 4he circumstances, and the friends 
of Erasmus had then an opportunii/ty of producing in his deface 
Uie Irish porter. His cause eould not be in better hands. 

With that wamnHi.and elocpi^ce of gratitude diaraeterisile 
of his country, Hie poor fellow told his sAory so as to touch everf 
heart. Amon^ others it particularly affected an ofi&oer just re«- 
furned from our aiwies on the contiiient : aad by baica it was 
the next day repeated at &e table of a eelebrated general, when 
&e cony^satioa turned upon tte conduct of certain army sari* 
geons. Lord Oldborough happened to be bae of the company i 
the name of Percy ^ism^k his ear ; the moment Erasmus was thM 
brought to his recollection, he atteaded particularly to what iUt 
ottcer wasjuiyingf an49 after bearing two ciBeiimstatticesy wUMi 
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were so marked with humanity and good sense, his lordship 
determined to give what assistance he could to the rising credit 
of the son of his old friend, by calling him in for lady Oldbo- 
roiigh, who was in a declining state qf health. But sir Amyas 
Courtney, who had long attended her ladyship, endeavoured, 
with all the address of hatred, to prejudice her against his young 
rival, and to prevent her complying with her lord's requests 
Depending on her habitual belief that he was essential to her 
existence, sir Amyas went so far to declare tl^at if Dr. Percy 
should be sent for, he must discontinue his visits. Lord. Old- 
borough, however, whom the appearance of opposition to his 
will always confirmed in his purpose, cut short the matter by a 
few peremptory words. 

Sir Amyas, the soft silken sir Amyas, could not for an instant 
stand before the terror of lord 01dborough*s eye : the moment 
he was told that he was at perfect liberty to discontinue his visits,, 
his regard — his attachment — ^his devotion for lady Oldborough, 
prevented the possibiUty of abandoning her ladyship; he was 
willing to sacrifice his private feelings, perhaps his private pre- 
judices, his judgment, in short any thing, every thing, sooner 
than disoblige lord Oldborough, or any of his family. Lord 
Oldborough, satisfied with the submission, scarcely staid to 
hear the end of the speech, but rang the bell, ordered that Dr. 
Percy should be sent .for, and went to attend a cabinet council. 

Lady Oldborough received him as it might be supposed that 
a vei7 sickly, very much, prejudiced, very proud lady of quality 
would receive a physician without a name, who was forced upon 
her in opposition to her long habits of reliance on her courtly 
favourite. Her present disease, as Dr. Percy believed, was wa- 
ter upon her chest, and there was some chance of saving her, 
by the remedies which have been found successful in a first at- 
tack of that complaint; but sir Amyas had pronoupded that her 
ladyship's disorder was merely nervous spasms, consequent upon 
a bilious attack, and he could not, or would not, recede from 
his opinion : his prescriptions, to which her ladyship devoutly 
adhered to the last, were all directed against bile and herves. 
She would not hear of water on the chest, or take any of the 
remedies proposed by Dr, Percy. Lady Oldborough died tan 
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days after he was called in. Those who knew nothing of the 
matter, that is, above nine-tenths of all who talked about it^ 
aiBrmed that poor lady Oldborough's death was occasioned bj 
her following the rash prescriptions of a young physician, who 
had been forced upon her by lord Oldborough ; and who, un- 
acquainted with her ladyship's constitution, had mistaken the 
nature of her complaint. All her ladyship's female relations 
joined in this clamour, for they were most of them friends or 
partisans of sir Amyas Courtney. The rank and conspicuous 
situation of lord Oldborough interested vast numbers in the dis- 
cussion, which was carried on in every fashionable circle the 
day after her ladyship's decease. 

Dr. Percy took a decided step in this emergency. He went 
to the minister, to whom no one, friend or enemy, had ventured 
to give the slightest hint of the reports in circulation. Dr. Percy 
plainly stated the facts, represented that his character and the 
fate of his whole life were at stake, and besought his lordship 
to have the truth examined into by eminent and impartial phy- 
sicians. Erasmus was aware of all he hazarded in making this 
request — ^aware that he must hurt lord Oldborough's feelings— 
that he must irritate him by bringing to his view at once, and 
in this critical moment, a number of family cabals, of which he 
was ignorant — aware that lord Oldborough was oppressed with 
business, public and private ; and that, above all things, he was 
impatient of any intrusion upon his hours of privacy. But all 
these subordinate considerations vanished before lord Oldbo- 
rough's magnanimity. Without saying one word, he sat down 
and wrote an order, that proper means should be taken to as- 
certain the disease of which lady Oldborough died. 

The report made, in consequence of this order, by the sur- 
geons, confirmed Dr. Percy's opinion that her ladyship's disease 
was water on the chest — and lord Oldborough took effectual 
means to give the truth publicity. 

" You need not thank me, Dr. Percy -^ you have a right to 
erpect justice, more you will never want. My assistance might, 
it seems, have been injurious, but can never be necessary to 
your reputation.'' 

These few words— much from lord Oldborough— and which 
I. IT 



|i# took MM 1o«y ivkn ihey ebald be^ iie«d Iff n^ 
iprieUy ciredaled. Tte phjrsMMft «iwi. saf 9#9n^llrai» Ita4 gffM 
te flidr report were zedoas in mailitatnliii; ttie trlith^; iMdiM 
tfM poUtiisal {MurtiM KTflrd i Uft ^ oid d in tlM^rillfr ^ fli« m^e #f 
Sr. Peref irat jdmd with lheflh»t hauN in «i^ ifi««oil ^(#M^ 
•iKl reputed by the first people hi the ^ad KroMA^ ^mm^Ok 
•vtyrising celeiitjhe beeaene kiiorwii and feebiofiaMe. Aiid th«tt 
ike Very tirenmstaifee that threaietied his raiii irae, by his i^hi 
Muriige ami decided judgment, eonrerted teto the mefttift of M 
ffHiBg info emimnce. 

Late oae nfghl, after a bu^ and IMigtthig day^ }#Eife a« DrKIM- 
mas had got into bed, and waa teMthg hifh«eV daitffSM&bly <d 
rieep, he heard a loud knoek art the door. 

*' Mr. Henry, sir, frdm Hr. PaiUon'i fif tte €fiy^ iHshM f» 
opeak irlth you.'* 

'* Show him in.-~-So, old Pmtofl, I snppOM-Hioffief indiglts;- 
tion has brought him to readon?" 

. ^* Oh ! no such tiling/' interrupted Mr. Benry-^i-J^ UrcftlM iWt 
bare distnrbed yon at this time of flight for any mdk triM «, bht 
our excellent MefrdMr. Greshttfi-*i-^'' 

^ What of him V tried Erasmits, itfHing itp iti bed. 
" Is itl---brit "Miether dangerously oftr tKrt, I cannot teH Jfen. 
Ah express from his house ih the country tiH jtisi MKt^d^ I 
Iteard the letter read, but could not get tt to bring to^M- R 
was written to old Panton from Mr. Oreiiham^s housekeeper, 
withdut her master's knowledge, as he faM no opiMon ^ phf* 
sicians, she said, except of a young Hr. Partly, and did not Kki 
4o send for him for such a triie as a Botb throat, 'lest il A(MA 
hurt his practice to leave tdwrt at this deakm.** 

&asmus staid to hear no more, but ordered Ik^rtos ittetantly, 
set out, and travelled wilii all possftder ei!|>6dlt&ni. He bM 
InaiBon to rejdice that he had not made a momenl^l ditey. ISb 
found Mr. Gresham actually suffocating ft^iii a qiftefsy; A Mf^ 
feon had been sent for firoiii the next town, but was AOt at hdkhe. 
Erasmus, ihe instant he saw Mr. Gre^am^ pefceittng the dm* 
ger, witfaont saying one sylld)le» sj^ang to the bed, lattWl<«to 
throat, and saved the life of his valuable frien<). the MfgiMmt 
Iriho came the next day, said fhat Ik. Percyonght to M^ Wilted 
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« r ' *. ''YcMiiiHsyiiipathmwithnie, 
Wf dear CaAer^ and aU mj firienda at hmm irH ffmfiatkaB 
M^ Iba joy I fM at .aattBg, this excalkal man, diis Und fiiie&d, 
^P9«9rawi^ luMkrr «f carav Xbese »e some of Ihe happ; bi»- 
aseftte urUdi, io my pMfeaak>B^ n^paf ua loir yeaia of toil, dia- 
0fftm»iSaymi^m9i s^faiiaga-^ea, ai igw ri ng^— to ym mat sbSct 
irkk thoas that suffer : we nmst daily and hmnrij beheld: every 
A^nsi of^ ftatH. acvto or. tingeriiig;; nnmbars^ every year of oar 
lires, we moist see perish^ the yicHam of ioeiiBatde dlteasei We 
4l0e.4ooined to* bkar ther groaaa of the dyiag, aad the lantesta^ 
4ima(f soiBOliBiea tlie r^woacbes^ of aerTiyiBg frieods ; ofleni and 
oflfflt most the candid «nd faEwnaM pbysaeiaii deploi^tbeiiisiif- 
fitawKy %t his got Bst Ibeae are succeseliiU gloriouBtf snccefRi- 
#rt noiomta^ irhicb reward ns for afi ihe paiD&d daties, all the 
wia^aiUiig. fegreto^ of our profiBSflkiib 

'^ This day 1 sha^ ree»H to say sanid wbeMver mfsfrntomk 
W wbenev^r i^ Iwtttttde. begins^ to failv ] wisii yon cootd i^e 
tba 9i;afek«da a«d )oy iftthe Idoks of all ilk. Gmaham's s^vftnts 
Hi* de^th wieialdi have bieo a pahlic leas^ibr the bmiefieeiit oee 
bit nataB of b«s priaody ftotiuie has rendered nimiberft depeo- 
deat on Uaii for Ibeeaaifiiata ofi liie. He IlTes here in a palace^ 
aad ewevy tbioghehaa doney wbetheir iir faailding i)r planting, 
ia eaeoafiigiag; tika 'aaefid m tbe &ae arts, has^ been doae wilk a 
jpdicioiif* and avigiiiiioant mwii jStiraiy tha& maa oaght to be 
happy kfc hairi|wnircfteelloB8» aad yei he deea noit seem to me as 
happy as be deane^es to. hai^ I ibdl stagr here tilt I see him^out 
al iril daaffnr: ei re hy aa h a haa jnat awaheMd*— — Adiea. for 
wa. paaaenft*' 

Jb! «fnitlMurtiMi ol tkk lattdr fte Mfimif was writtea the 
4t^ 
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his tfrival at the Hilfa. ijid--finaikliO(Wcn^afl»ifiMeBVBKi8^ 
which seem to have ao pteiible Eflk. of eonaecdiaB, dqiendrqpiim 
one aMther--AIfrdd or Mr. Gresfaam mat hnre sot tip all nigkl^ 
or slept on die floor, had ad AlfiradC Aai momkier, secamd a 
letter firom Mm. Bungeifard, aaiBinofiEag hha to town to Aram 
her son's marriage settlements. It is thought Oat cokmelfioB- 
gerfordy whose ieayo of absenoe froai hia vegimfl&t haa, by spe-- 
cial Jftvoar, been rapealedly protracted, will be vi^ry soon weait 
abroad. Lady Elizabeth Pembrolde has, therefore, consented 
to bis urgent desire far their imindiaie nmeai ; aakd Alfred wffl» 
I am sure, give tbeai as litde reason as possible to complain of 
the law's dday. Lady Elizabeth, who has all that decision of 
mind and true courage which you know is so completely compatible 
with the most p^fect gentleness of disposition and sbftneesy even 
timidity of manners, resolves to leave all her relations and 
friends, and to go abroad. She says she knew what sacrifice!) 
she must make in marrying a soldier, and she h prepared to 
make them wUhout hesitation or repining. 

** And now to return to your friend, Mf . Greaiiam. Ita 
more we see of him the more we like htm. Perhaps he bt%ed 
oar judgment a little at first by the kind, afiectionate manner' 
in which he spoke of you ; but, independently of this preposscah 
sion, we' should, I hope, soon have discovered his merit. Be is 
a good English merchant. Not a * M . Friporij qnid^ait itmttcr, 
fnais qui ne sgait pas vtvre/ but a well-bred, well-tnformed gen- 
tleman, upright, liberal, and benevolent, without singiflarKytjr 
oddities of any sort. His quiet, plain manners, free from osten- 
tation, express so well the kind feelings of his mind, that I prefer 
them infinitely to what are called polished manners. Last night 
Kosamond and I were amusing ourselves by contrasting him 
with our recollection of. the poGushed M. de Tourville — ^but as 
you were not at home at the memorable time of the shipwreck, 
and of M. de Tonrvyie's visit, you casnot feel the force of our 
parallel between these two beings, the most dissimilar I have 
ever seen — ^an English merchant and a diplomatic Frenchman, 
You wiB ask, what pat it into our hetds to inake ihe compari- 
son ? A slight ciremnslance which happened yesterday ernraiB^ 
Boaamoad was showing Mr. Ciittsbain nane of mj dcawiD0Brf 



ai|d among ttem the capjf of flitt be^otiftil miiiiatttre in M. de 
Tourville's s;i«d9F-box^ jUy father told him the history of Euphror 
syne, of her Genp^ prince^ and count Albert. Mr. Gresham's 
way of lttteniagfit]:uck i^, by its contrast to the manner of M. de 
TQurviU^— ^pd this led us oxi tp draw a parallel between their 
characters^ Mr. Gresham, instead of shrugging his shoulders 
and smiling disdainfully, like the Frenchman, at the Quixotism of 
the young nobleman, who' lost his favour at court by opposing 
ilia pas^n of Ms.piinee» was tonch^ with comit Albert's dis- 
ittterested ^hfffacter; ^d quite forgetting, as Rosamond ob- 
served, to compliaieiit me upon vkj picture qf Euphrosyne, he 
laid dawn the miniature with a negligence of which M. de Touiv 
irilk never would have been guilty, and went on eagerly to tell 
aone excellent traits of the count For instance, when he w^ 
aV'dry young man in the Prussian or Austrian service^ I forget 
which, in the heat of >aa engagement he bad his sabre lifted over 
the head jof one of the enemy's officers, wheni looking down, he 
saw that the officer's right arm was broken. The cou^t imme^ 
diprtely stopped, took hold of the disabled officer's bridle, and 
li^ him .c^ to a place of safety. Tim wd 9^any other aneo^ 
dotes Mr. Gcesham heard, wheu he. spent some time on the 
oofitinent a few years ago, whilst he was transacting some com* 
mercial business. He had full opportunities of learning the 
Qpioiotts of difiPerent parties ; and be S2iys, that it was the prayer 
^ all the good and wise in Germany, whenever the hereditary 
fNcince should succeed to the throne, that count Albert Alten-^ 
berg might be his minister. 

^ By the by, Mr. Gresham^ though he is rather an elderly 
mw, and. looks remarkably cool and composed, shows all the 
warmth of youth whenever any of his feelings are touched. 

^' I wish you could see hov much my father is pleased with 
your friend. He has frequently repeated that Mr. Gresham, 
Ipng aa he has been tr^ed in the habits of mercantile life, is 
quite free from the spirit of monopoly in small or great affairs. 
Hy fether rejoices that his son has made such a friend. Rosa- 
mend charged me io leave her room to write to you at the en^^ 
of my lettmr; but she is listening so intently to something Mr, 
(keshaip is telliug her, that I do qot believe she will write one 
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fine. I hear a few words, which so mtkch exdte my eariority, 
that I must go and listen too. Adiea. 

Affeclionatdy yours, * 

CABOLIirE PfiBGT.'' 

Another letter from Caroline to Erasmus, dated some weeks 
after the preceding. 

** Yes, my dear Erasmus, your friend, Mr. Gresham, is still 
with us ; and he declares that he hats not, for many years, been 
so happy as since he came here. He is now sufficiently intimate 
in th^ femily to speak of himself, and of his own feelings and 
plans. You, who know what a horror he has of egotifm, will 
consider this as a strong proof of his liking us, and of his con- 
fidence in our regard. He has related many of the instances, 
which, I suppose, he told you, of the ingratitude and disappoint- 
ments he has met with from persons whom he attempted to 
serve. He has kept us all, for hours, Rosamond especially, in 
a state of alternate pity and indignation. For all that has hap- 
pened, he blames himself more than he blamesany one else; 
and with a mildness and candour which makes us at once adr- 
mire and love him, he adverts to the causes of his own disap- 
pointment. 

*'My father has spoken to him as freely as you could desire. 
He has urged, that as far as the public good is concerned, firee 
competition is more advantageous to the arts and to artists than 
any private patronage can be. 

" If the productions have real merit, they will make their own 
way ; if they have not merit, they ought not. to make their way. 
And the same argument he has applied to literaty merit, and to 
the merit, generally speaking, of persons as well as of things. 
He has also plainly told Mr. Gresham that he considers the trade 
of a patron as one of the most thankless, as it is the least nsefol, 
of all trades. 

^' All this has made such an impression upon your candid 
friend, (hat he has declared it to be his determination to have 
no more prot^g^s, and to let the competition of talents work 
fairly without the interference, or, as he expressed it, any of the 
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^^tifiH'es and drauoiaeis of patronage. * But then/ he added, 
with a sigh, ^ I am an isolated being : am I to pass the remainder 
of my days without objects of interest or affection? While Con- 
atance Pant(Hi .was a child, she was an object to me; but now 
she must live with her parents, or she will marry ; at all events, 
she is rich — and is my wealth to be only for my selfish gratifi.- 
cfttion ? How happy you are, Mr. Percy, who have such an ami- 
able wife, such a large family, and so many charming domestic 
objects: of affection r 

. ^^Mr. Gresham then walked away with my father to the end 
of the room, and continued his conversation in a low voice, to 
which. I did not think I ought to listen, so I came up stairs to 
write to you. . I think you told me that Mr. Gresham had suffered 
some disappointment early in life, which prevented his marry- 
ing;, but if I am not nustaken, his mind now turns again to the 
hopes of domestic happiness. If I am not mistaken, Rosamond 
has. made an impression on his heart. I have been as conve- 
niently and meritoriously deaf, blind, and stupid for some time 
past^ as possible; but though I shut my eyes, and stop my ears, 
yet my imagination will act, and I can only say to myself, as we 
used to do when we were children — ^I will not think of it tUl if 
comes, that! may have the pleasure of the surprise. * * * * 

Afiiectionately yours, 

Gaeoline Pebcy." 

Caroline was right — ^Rosamond had made a great impression 
upon Mr. Gresham's heart. His recollection of the difference 
between his age and Rosamond^s, and his consciousness of the 
want of the gaiety and attractions of youth, rendered him ex- 
tremely diffident, and for some time suppressed his passion, at 
least delayed the declaration of his attachment. But Rosamond 
seemed evidentiy to like his company and conversation, and she 
showed that degree of esteem and interest for him which, he 
flattered himself, might be improved into a more tender afieo- 
tion. He ventured to make his proposal — he applied first io 
Mrs. Percy, and entreated that she would make known his sen- 
timents to her daughter. 

When Mrs. Percy spoke to Rosamond, she was surprised by 



tlie rmrj dedd^d . Toftual vUcit MfMoood iiBiiiodi«My f«v«^ 
Btlii Hrs. Percy and Caroline were incUnod to-lhiiik tbatftoMh 
iMWd had nol only a higli <^Miftion4rfliv. GreduiBi, bnt. Ikal sha 
kad fUt a preference for hini which she had never before diowtt 
for M$j other penon ; andrthey tbooglU ^t^ perhi^)^^ Mme ra« 
iaeme^iof deiifsacy abovt accepting, hia lar{^ fortune, or aoma 
fear that faia. want of high births «nd what ./ure called ^ood 4:00^ 
neoupna, wonhL be objected to by her fother and motiier, might 
be the cause of this refusal. Mrs. Percy felt eKtr^eaiely anxiona 
to explain her own Bentiraents, and folly to understand Rosa- 
aK)nd'8 fedingfl. In this anxiety ^oline joined BK>st earnestly^; 
aH Uie kindness, sympathy, and ardent alsction, which fiosa-* 
aK>nd had ever shown for h«r, when die interests of her heart 
were in question, were strong in Caroline's recollection, and 
tbeae were new folly tetorned. CaroUne thought Mr. 6i<e6kasi 
was too old for her sister, but she considered that this eb]ecti<ni^ 
asd all others, should yield to Rosamond's own opinion and 
laafte. 1^ agreed with her moth^ in imagining that Rosamond 
wna not quite hadiffisrent to his merit and to his attachment 

Mrs. Percy began by assuring Rosamond lliat she should ba 
left entirely at liberty to decide according to her own judgment 
and feelings. ^< You have seen, my dear, how your fattier and 
I have acted towards your sister ; and you may be sure that we 
shall show you equal justice. Though parents are accused of 
always rating * a good estate above a faithfol lover,' yet you will 
recollect fliat Mr. Barclay's good estate did not induce os to 
press his ^uit with Caroline. Mr. Gresham has a large fortune ; 
and, to speak in lady Jane Granville's style, it must be aeknow-* 
lodged, my dear Rosamond, that tfai^ would be a most advan- 
tageous match ; but for this very reason we are particularly de« 
sirous that you should determine for yourself', at the same time, 
tot me telfyon, Aat I am a little surprised by the promptness of 
your decision. Let me be sure that this negative is serious—' 
let me be sure that I rightly understand you, my love : now, 
when only your own Caroline is present, tell me what are your 
objections to Mr. Gresham?" 

Thanks for her mother's kindness ; thanks, repeated, with tears 
in her eyes, were, for a consid^able time, £i\ the answer that 



ce^ be obteiMd^oiilBiMttndiid. Ai le&gfli ihi^ said, '* With- 
(ntf hwrvd^ Any pttrtietdar objectfitatd a petton, suteljr, if I can^' 
ndt iove Utt, Ihit is isotteieut reascm ibr lay nok trislmig to 
marry him." 

ftosammd Apoto these iroilds in so'fedde ai fmie; and wltb so 
oMb hesiMioQ, teotoufisg af ^ aasiie iitte so vach; that her' 
modiBrandBisteriirere sifll vaceHaiiiho^ they ^weverto understand 
her t/—- and Hts. Percy Tef>lioc^ ^' Undoofatedly, ny dear, ifjou,- 
canttot lov« Urn ; but tiiat is the qneation. U it qidte certain 
thaiyoacasmntr 

" Ohl quite certain — ^I beliere." 

^'O^ixitUaatf seems to have «ome ttery snddenly/' said her 
mother, smiling. 

^ Whal tan yov OBSan, mofhar f ' 

'** I me^B that yiea dbl not show any deeided dislike 10 him tiir 
within these fev hours, my dear." 

'^'Dishkel i don't feri^-^I hope I don't shoir aay dislik»«4 dm 
sure I should be very ungrateful. On the contrary, it would be 
impossible For any body, ^0 is |f€od fer any tbhig, (o disUhe 
Mr. GresfaanL'' 

** Then yon ean neither like hkir nor dislike him?'«*-Yo« are ia 
a state of absolute iildMFerence." 

^ That Ss, except gratitude — griatitade finr all bis kindness 
te firasmns, and fear his partiaUiy to me— gratitude I certainly 
feel." • 

^'Ajnd^^teentr 

^^ Yes ; to be snve, esteem.'" 

^* And I think," eontinued hm* mother, ^ Hmt before toe tooi^Ni 
mitted this crime of proposing for you, Rosamond, yotf used td 
showAome ot tfie indighation erf a good friend against those an- 
ffai^M peofije who used him so ill." 

'^indignation! Yes," iniernq^d Rosamond, '*yfh» CMld 
avoid feeling iadi«nation?" 

^* And pity ^~I iHxk I have heard you eatress pity for poor 
Mr. Gresfaam." 

^^ Well, ma'ani, beeMse he really was very mucih to be pUied 
— *Hi't yott tbink 00 V 

^* 1 do-aiid pity " said Mis. Ferey, stauUng. 
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<' NOy indeed, mother^ you need not smile— nor you, Caroline ; 
for the sort of pity nrhich I feel is not— ^it was merely pity by 
itself, plain pity : nrhy should people imagine and insist upon it, 
that more is felt than is expressed?" 

** My dear," said Mrs. Percy, ** I do not insist upon your feel- 
ing more than you really do ; but let us see— you are in a state 
of absolute indifference, and yet you feel esteem, indignation, 
pity— how is this, Rosamond? How can this be?" 

*^ Very easily, ma'am, because by absolute indifference, I mean 
—Oh I you know very well what I mean— absolute indifference 
as to " 

*^ Love, perhaps, is the word whidi you cannot pronounce 
this morning." 

'* Now, mother 1 Now, Caroline 1 You fancy that I love him. 
But, supposing there were any if in the case on my side, tell me 
only why I should refuse him?" 

^^Nay, my dear, that is what we wait to hear from you," said 
Mrs. Percy. 

"Then I will tell you why*" said Rosamond: "in the first 
place, Mr. Gresham has a large fortune, and I have none. And 
I have the greatest horror of the idea of marrying for money, or 
of the possibility of its being suspected that I might do so." 

" I thought that was the fear !" cried Caroline : " but, my dear 
Rosamond, with your generous mind you know it is quite impos- 
sible that you should marry from interested motives." 

" Absolutely impossible," said her mother. " And when you 
are sure of your own mind, it would be weakness, my dear, io 
dread the suspicions of others, even if such were likely to be 
formed." 

" Oh 1 do not, my dearest Rosamond," said Caroline, taking 
her sister's hand, pressing it between hers, and speaking in the. 
most urgent, almost supplicating tone, " do not, generous as you 
are, sacrifice your happiness to mistaken delicacy l" 

•'But," said Rosamond, after a moment's silence, "but you 
attribute more than I deserve to my delicacy and generosity : I. 
ought not to let you think me so much better than I really am. 
I had some other motives : you will think them very foolish— 
very ridiculous — ^perhaps wrong ; but you are so kind and indul- 
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genf>to me, mother, ffiat I will tell you all my follies. I do not 
like to marry a man vho is not a hero— you are very good not to 
laugh, GaroHiie." 

** Indeed, I am too seriously interested at present to laugh/' 
said Caroline. 

1^ And you must be sensible,'' continued Rosamond^ ^' that I 
oould not, by any effort of imagination, or by any illusion of 
love, convert a man of Mr. Gresham's time of life and appear- 
ance, with his wig, and sober kind of understanding, into a 
hero.'V 

" As to the wig," replied Mrs. Percy, "you will recollect that 
both sir Charles Grandison and Lovelace wore wigs; but, my 
dear, granting that a man cannot, in these days, be a hero in a 
wig, and granting that a hero cannot or should not have a sober 
understanding, will you give me leave to ask, whether you have 
positively determined that none but heroes and heroines should 
live, or love, or marry, or be happy in this mortal world?" 

" Heaven forbid I" said Rosamond, " particularly as I am not 
a heroine." 

"And as only a few hundred millions of people in the world 
are in the same condition," added Mrs. Percy. 

"And those, perhaps, not the least happy of human beings," 
said Caroline. " Be that as it may, I think it cannot be denied 
thatMr. Gresham has, in a high degree, one of the qualities 
which ought to distinguish a hero." 

" What?" said Rosamond, eagerly. 

"Generosity," replied Caroline; "and his large fortune puts 
it in his power to show that quality upon a scale more extended 
thian is usually allowed even to the herbs of romance." 

"True — very true," said Rosamond, similing: "generosity 
might make a hero of him if he Were not a merchant— a mer- 
chant! — a Percy ought not to marry a merchant." 

"Perhaps, my dear," said Mrs. Percy, " you don't know that 
half, at least, of all the nobility in England have married into 
the families of nferchants; therefore, in the opinion of half the 
nobility of England, there can be nothing discreditable or dero- 
gatoiry iii such an alliance." 

"Iknow, ma*am, such things are; but then you will allow 



J0 MnORMV. 

^mf are wodly doii0.te MMiejv n4 flH*.nftket 1ii»«Mltor 
ITDne. tf Oe iou of BiUe fBDNiM vtiVf ' tte 4ij^^ 
Biercaiitile hoases, it is uMtely to repcir iha teailf . totani. 
9«i & jBtfAtaoMft hat ( fwt twii tl^Bi^ tf he^nnrf bnAflfc him- 
self bi« low irife is imnediat^y raised by h» wflddki|H^>S' to 
taft. aqnaliiy wtk Aa hi^.and iidgiilf Iwiihsad-^jier aame is 
foifiitteii ift bar titto-p-faomtgar rcdatlana arohft jnaoB^mnMit 
<ib0cprity ; ttaa hasband aaver ftiafta of lakaag aoltea^sf thMir ; 
.aid the idfo» of ooona^ may let fi aloaa if she plaaMO. Bota 
womaa, in oar raak of life» must bear ber basband-s name^aad 
anisk alM bear all Us relalioas^ ba Oay met m nd^. Nov, 
Garoliae^ baiieetly«-hiw should yoa Ifta ttna^r 

*' Hoasitty, ad al ail^"^said CaaoUae^ '^bnt aa wa cmnM 
hare $iferf thiag wa like, or amid eaery 4biig? wa.diaHu^.ipi 
fife, ire naisl bahuiaa Ae saod agaiail tha evil^ itaa wa MBrmto 
luakeoiirdioioe; and if I found cevtaiii nrteMsi estinHMoiqai- 
Uties ia a chataolery I fbink thai I mi|^. aBli0a^. Jovor aad 
marry him, eraai tboafh he bad a vulgar naaia «ad falgareou- 
nexions. I fairly acknowledge, however, that it must bar soma- 
thing superior ia the mra's ehacaclw wbicb eaalil balaaaefbe 
objection to vulgarify in my mind." 

V Very welU my deas," said BoMmoad^ ^^ do foa te^a m^^ 
tp to ▼uigacity and philosi^y,. if yea Uka it«-bai«»ni8e aM, 
if yon please. Since you, who haye bo aracb:8tnB^ of. mind, 
feirly acknowledge tfa^t this oJojaetion is baialji to be etferasne 
by your utmost efforts, do ine the iMroor, do>ma the jusliee, not 
io expeet from ma a degree of ^aiva oomnge ^lile *almrt» my 
powers." 

Caroline, stiU bebenag that Ramaaomrl was, aaly bfiaipiie 
forward all the objectioBa ittA rtaq^i ba misad agaiaist her 
wishes, ttflMr^^ fariataMjy my dear Basaawnd^yaa.areaot 
called upon for any satdi ^E(^ of pMlasaphy^ tot Mm. Quakmm 
4t aol Tidgar, aor is even his aame vidgar,. and herannoft have 
any Tntgar relatioas, beeanse he has ao t^tmns of aay d»- 
scriptioDH-I heard faun aay, the oOar day, Omk ha waa aaiaoLsdad 
being." 

*' That is a comfort," said Rosamoad, faughisg; '* fittk ia a 
gMtlUngin his fimur; bul if Im haa nai telailaii^.he 



TMs k^Qt IHjtek Ittb'^ Ptnton MoMof himself^lHg 
piisliad baob**iraUte0al a&biitloiiecM<iBd pFOtuberant Mrs. Vnm 
ton yniii her bay yng itid aolifidai fthraesi ktA vot Mmt MtM 
teaaa^ on^ but: you mty be awe theraare hoi^des of St Mary 
Axe e<3ickneys, tbat wotdd potUr ^tii npoB Jf{^. fi^lkom, iriHf 
warwhelaaiag fon^a^ nnd irilb parteerriiip aii4 oM^^eqilaliiteaea- 
lafce danna upo» het pMm M^% ttvii j^nfate hKiitiieyv 
Come, €iNB0^ my' deaf CUvoKne^ dent apaaii agaiflai yoiit cim^ 
aeieHce^you kaolr yo« liefer cimld iritbalai^ the beidaa di 
mklgariam" 

'< These vuigaruMis t r buakraia^/^said Caroflioe^" hai^^l^oim 
from two to'tim btin<lrad kif a tFice, ib yoar uaagiAaitieii; Roaof^ 
nmd ! bQt ^matder ftat dd Pamtoi, against wboan you have 
anofa aa hii^in'cible hoiTOt*^ irtll, now fliat be has qiian*died yrifk 
ScaMnna; probably ¥ety soes estt himsdtf o«t of the world ^ and 
I don't see that yoa are bom^ to Mr; Gresham'a dead partnei^a 
Widow^s tbia yo«i^ oaiy <A)jectioli to Mr. Crreshem t* 

*^ My only objection! Oh! no, doo't flatteir yourself that fai 
killing iM PaAton you have straek off all my <4»jectioiis. hl^ 
dependently of vulgar relations, eoailetionb^ and the (Msparity of 
mfKy my graiid objeitioii r^ainsi Bat I wiH add<<es8 myself to 
my motbeTy for yo«i are nbt a g^od per^n fiir judging erf pre^* 
]ii&c6s-«^oii really doti't understand tbeoa^ iby deiir Qavoliiie: 
Me might 4^ weH t^ to Sbc^ates. Yon go to work with logie, 
and g^ One between tite herns of a wicked difemma (firectly'^ 
I yn}\ talk to-my motbet^, she UBd^rstenda pr^aidces;" 

*^ Your mother thanks you/' said Mrs. Perey, smffing, ^'fiar 
your opini(5h of her qnderatabding." 

** My mother is the smsI indulgent of motiiers, and^ besides, 
the mosicmKlId^ and therefbre I knew shiB will confess to- m» 
tbtA ahe heri^f cbevishes a little darling prejadiee in fevour of 
birth and family^ a fesris prejudiee^wdl covered Iqr gocM^Ha* 
ture and politeness — ^but stUl a secret, invincibfis antipathy td 
1ew4)orn people.'' 

^' To low--bred people, I grant" 

'"'Oh, la^ber ! yoa 1»e Opcm yauft^ calndatir-Hlny dearasoAer^ 
Hot xnriy hyW-toad^ but low-bom: eonfesa you hav« ^^^iriM 
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shall I caU it? — an indiipositian towards low-born people/* 

** Since you put me upon my candour/* said Mrs. Percy, ** I 
am afraid I most confess that I am conscious of a little of the 
aristocratic weakness you impute to me." 

*^ Impute 1— No imputation, in my opinion," cried Rosamond. 
*^ I do not think it any weakness." 

** But I do," said Mrs. Percy — ** I consider it as a weakness ; 
and bitterly should I reproach myself, if I saw any weakness, 
any prejudice of mine, influence my children injuriously in thie 
most material circumstance of their lives, ^nd where their hacH 
piness is at stake. So, my dear Rosamond, let me entreat-^^ — " 

^^ Oh 1 mother, don't let the tears come into your eyes ; andy 
without any entreaties, I will do just as you please." 

" My love," said Mrs. Percy, ** I have no pleasure but that 
you should please yourself and judge for yourself, without re- 
ferring to any prepossession of mine. And lest your imagina- 
tion should deceive you as to the extent of my aristocratic pre-^ 
judices, let me explain. The indispositiony wbich I havQ 
acknowledged I feel towards low-born people, arises, I believe^ 
chiefly from . my . taking it for granted that they cannot be 
thoroughly well-bred. I have accidentally seen examples of 
people of inferior birth, who, though they ha(l risen to high sta- 
tion, and though they had acquired, in a certain degree, polite 
manners, and had been metamorphosed by fashion, to all out- 
ward appearance, into perfect gentry, yet betrayed some marks 
of their origin, or of their early education, whenever their pas- 
sions or their interests were touched : then some awkward ges- 
ture, some vulgar expression, some mean or mercen^^ry senti- 
ment, some habitual contraction of mind, recurred.^' 

" True, true, most true 1" cried Rosamond. " It requires two 
generations, at least, to wash out the stain of vulgarity : neither 
a gentleman nor a gentlewoman can be made in less than two 
generations; therefore I never will marry a low-born man, if he 
had every perfection under the sun." 

" Nay, my dear, that is too strong," said Mrs. Percy. " Hear 
me, my dearest Rosamond. I was going to tell you, that my 
experience has been so limited, that I am not justified in draw- 
ing from it any general conclusion. And even to the most posi- 
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ti^e and rational general rales, you know there are exceptions." 

<<That is a fine general softening clause/' said Rosamond; 
_" but now positively, mother, would you have ever consented to 
marry a merchant?" 

. *' Certainly, my dear, if your fether had been a merchant, I 
should have married him," replied Mrs. Percy. 

" Well, I except my fether. To put the question more fairly, 
may I ask, do you wish that your daughter should marry a 
merchant?" 

» << As I endeavoured to explain to you before, that depends 
entirely upon what the merchant is, and upon what my daughter 
feels for him." 

Rosamond sighed. 

'< I ought to observe, that merchants are now quite in a dif- 
ferent class from what they were at the first rise of commerce in 
these countries," continued her mother. ^* Their education, 
their habits of thinking, knowledge, and manners are improved, 
and, consequently, their consideratiofit their rank in society, is 
raised. In our days, some of the best informed, most liberal, 
and most respectable men in the Rritish dominions are mer- 
chants. I could not, therefore, object to my daughter's marry- 
ing a merchant; but I should certainly inquire anxiously what 
of sort a merchant he was. I do not mean that I should inquire 
whether he was concerned in this or that branch of commerce, 
but whether his mind was free from every thing mercenary and 
illiberal. I have done so with respect to Mr. Gresham, and I 
can assure you solemnly, that Mr. Gresham's want of the ad- 
vantage of high birth is completely counterbalanced in my 
opinion by his sufwrior qualities. I see in him a cultivated, 
enlarged, generous mind. I have seen him tried^ where his pas- 
sions and his interests have been nearly concerned, and I never 
saw in him the slightest tincture of vulgarity in manner or sen- 
timent : therefore, my dear daughter, if he has made an impres- 
sion on your heart, do not, on my account, conceal or struggle 
against it; because, fer from objecting to Mr. Gresham for a 
son-in-IaWy I should prefer him to any gentleman or nobleman 
who had not his exalted character." 

" There 1" cried Caroliae, with a look of joyful triumph, 
I. 18 



*•< Aarel ttjr Amp Konmendf aom your hemt sniiftbQ qaite at 

r 

loflikiae at SocHmiend «t this momeDiy she saw no ex|nw- 
sioB of joy (V pleasure in ber couatenaiice.; and Carofine irss 
now «eBviAced ftat/flhe had lieen mislakeB aboat Rosamond's 
feelings. 

^ Raaliy and tnAy, noither, yoa think al fhisr 

^ Realty and tmly, wy dear, no moiiye npon earth ironlfl 
make me disguise my opinions, or palliate even my prejixdiceSy 
frhen yoa thus consult me, and depend upon my laruth. And* 
now that I ha?e said this tmieh, I will say no more, lest I shorid 
bias you on the other side : I will leare you to your own fed- 
ings and excellent understanding." 

RosMnond'fl affectionate heart was touched so by ber mother's 
idndness Ibat she <M>uld not far some jninutes repress ber tears. 
When she recovered her voice, «he assured her mother and 
Caroline, 'with a seriousness imd an earnest frankness wbidi at 
enoe oonvinced Ihem of her truth, that she had not the slightest 
partiaUty t&t Mr. Greshom ; that, on the contrary, his age was 
to her a sesious e^bjectiott.^ She had feared that her friends 
might wish lor the match, and that being conscious she had so 
oHier objectien to make to Hr. Gresham except that she eovld 
not love him, «be had hesitated for imnt of a better reason, 
when her mofther first 'began flns cross^-examination. 

ilelieved by flris flioreagh explanation, and by (he convicfim 
(hat her fettier, mother, and irister, were perfectly satisfied with 
her decision, Rosamond was at ease, as fxr as she hers^ waa 
concerned. But .she still dreaded to see Mr. 'Gresham again. 
J9be was excessively sorry to have given him pain, and she 
feaned not a Tittle that in refeding the lover she should lose the 

friend. 

Mr. Oresham, however, was of too generous a character to 
cease io be (he friend of the woman he loved, merely because 
sAie could not Tdnrn his passion : ft Is wounded pnde, not 
disappointed aflfection, thcart iurns jmrnediately froin lore to 
liaTfeGi* 

Rosamond was spared the p»n of seeing Mr. <jTe8ham agate 
atHnstime, fet he left the Bilfc, and set out nnmedtatdy for 



fjonAmt, iA^M fte %«ift tMiMed by new dF die anddmi doiii of 
his partner: OM Mr. Panton 4itd been toami dead in his 4)ed| 
fffter trsfftcig st^e«t'iio<>d{ii«lely Ifae fireeedilig«ngbt epoa cel-^ 
pfe. It 'im« i«diep(mBtfMy necedMry diail Mr. <ihpeAsm ehoiild 
aiteiid «t^Hietipiaiteg^ VanlM's ^H, aeed Jfre* Pwlen unpoli 
to Tepresrait this in 'vrgeitft tense. Mr. Henry iras gone to idi^ 
etorduB ; he bfifd, fcr «(Ntte time ppemmly to Ihe deaiHi of Mr. 
Ptaton, isMailied Ae pa^inei^kip's fienniaeion to 90 over to Ae 
9atch titercAlmlA, th^ir oorrespondents in AfiifltoPdasiy to iill a 
tAtotation m Hiefr liotise, for ^AMk Ms fcnowledf^ of the Dvtoh, 
f^reneh^ ' ftiid fipatiisfe teftgnages eorinently qtudified Un. 

"When Hr. Benpf had soiieited this employmeiit, Mr. ISTerfiaHi 
had been anwilHog to part yt^ faon, \M hiid yielded to the 
yoBng man^s earneiftt entreaties, and to the idea that this change 
irotSdy in a hiersttive point of riew, be matefsatty for Mr. Meary^s 
aiJvantage; 

'Some apology to the lovers of rontanoe niay be (txpectod tor 
tMs abrnpt transition from die aShirs of ttie heart to the affiain 
nf (he ctmnttng4ionse^^Dft so It is in real life. We aare sorry, 
i)nt ^e tannot help ii^^e hat^ neither sentiments nor sonnets 
t^eady for occasion. 
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JLJSITEE FROM ALFRBP, 

This appears to have been written some months after the vacation 

speni at the Hills. 

' Ohl tboaghUess mortals, tstss blind to fate, 
.Top «oon dejected, and too soon ^late.' 

*^ Von anaendMv i an abe/^ny dear fotiier, how angry we 
lareaan^lkneago niftlhat man, yrhm% name I aevor weald 
Ml fan. Hie man ^viiom ftonmand callad oooasellar JSmaalMf 
ertio ametdbad a fasd fomt itook me in arguing Mir. HaatoR'# 
eUHe* Ilm Tarf cbKMBitancehae j»een ibe^ maans of tnlro-^ 
*K^iaatoimanttDeoftfareejBen,idi eniiMBl in ihev pa^ 



fassioD, and each with the same inclinalioa to serve me, accoiidr 
ing to their respeetive powers — ^a solicitor, a barrister, and a 
judge. Solicitor Babington (by the by, pray tell Rosamond in 
answer to her question whether there is an honesi altotrnf , that 
there are no such things as atUfrnej/i nowin Engbaid— 4hey are all 
turned into solicitors and agents^ just as every <^ is become 
a ioarthousey and every iervict a tiiuatum)^ Babiogton the soli-> 
citor employed against us in that suit, a man who knows,. with- 
out practising them, all the tridLS of flie tra^e, and who is a 
thoroughly honest man, saw the trick thai was played by Nam^ 
letSy and took occasion afterwards to recommend me to severri 
of his own clients. Upon the strength of this point briefs 
appeared on my table, day after day — two guineas, three gui- 
neas, five guineas I comfortable sight! But far more comfort- 
able, more gratifying, the kindness of counsellor Friend : a more 
benevolent man never existed. I am sure the profession of the 
law has not contracted his heart, and yet you never saw or can 
conceive a man more intent.upon his business. I believe be eats, 
drinks, and sleeps upon law : he has the reputation, in conse- 
quence, of being one of the soundest of our 1awyen9--^the best 
opinion in England. He seems to make the cause of every client 
his own, and is as anxious as if his private property depended 
on the fate of each suit. He sets me a fine example of labour, 
perseverance, professional enthusiasm, and recHtude. He is 
one of the very best friends a young lawyer like me oonld bare; 
he puts me in the way I should go, and keeps me in it by show- 
ing that it is not a matter of chatioe, but of certainty, that this 
is the right road to fortune and to fame. 

" Mr. Friend has sometimes a way of paying a compliment 
as if he was making a reproach, and of doing a favour as a 
matter of course. Just now I met him, and apropos to some 
observations I happened to make on a cause in which he is 
engaged, he said to me^ as if he was half angry, though I knew 
he was thoroughly pleased, ' Quick parts! Yes, so I see you 
have : but take care— in your profes^on 'tis.often/ Most haste, 
worst spee^ ;' not but what tb^e are happy exceptions, exaroj^s 
of lawyers, who have combined judgment wi* wifc, industry 
with genius, and law with eloquence. But these instanees are 



rate, very rare ^ for the rarity of the^case vorib stodyihg. There*- 
fore diae ynik me tcHnorrow^ smd I irill introduce you to one 
of fiheesceptioiia/ • - . .. 

^* The petsoft.in questioii, i opine> kibe lord chief justice— 
and Friend emdd.not do me a i^roat^ fevour than to iatrodnce 
me to one whom, as yon know; I have long admired in public/ 
andwttb irbfOfla, iadependenAyofany professional advantage, 
I hare ardently ^4ied to be acquaiated. 

'^I have been tQi d> I cann^kt tieH you what-for here's the 
bett^maa . i don't wo&der ^ the choleric man' knocked down 
liie postman 'for bkmiig his horn in his ear. 
- ^^ Abruptly yours, 

' Alfreb Pbhcy." 

' I , . 1 I • . ' • • • 

Alfred had good reason to desire to be acquainted with this 
lord «hief} justice, Scnne French writer says, <' Qu'il fdut flier 
les grandes aiks dt Viloquenee pour entrer djan$ un mlon." 
The chief justiee did so witii peculiar ease. He possessed per- 
fSect Gonyersational tuct^ with great pow^s of wit, humour, and. 
all- that felicity o£ allusion, which an uncommonly recoUective 
memory, actmg om stores of various knowledge, can alone com- 
mand. He really conversed; he did not merely tell stories, or 
make bon-mots, or confine himself to the ^gle combat of close 
argument, 4Dr the flourish of deckunation ; but he alternately 
followed and led, threw out and received ideas, knowing how 
to listen full as well as how to talk, remembering always lord 
Chesterfield's experienced maxim, *^ That it is easier to hear 
than to talk yourself into ibe good opinion of your auditors." 
It was not, however, from policy, but from benevolence, that 
the chief Justice made so good a hearer. It has been said, and 
with truth,, that with him a good point Mever passed unnoticed 
in a public court, nor was a good thing ever , lost upon him in 
private company. Of the number of his own good things fewer 
are in circulation than might be expected. The best oonver- 
dation,-that^faic)i rises from the occasion, and which suits the 
moment, suifi3rs most from repetition. Fitted precisely to the 
peculiar time, and place, the best things cannot bear trans- 
planting. 



Tke day Alfted Pbrrf vas intiKMlmQld to llhir d^f j«sliee> a» 
conversation bej^, froffi sckifea sli|^ rararkt made b^ ono^ eC 
the company, on the acting of Mrsr. Siddons. A hid; lAo ted 
jvst been readmg^ die MeiBoirs ol flie Gehsbraied Freaeh a^treas^ 
madieaioiselk Ctalronv spoke of the astonishing pi^ns "whiA $h» 
teok to stadf her pavta, and to acquire nrhait ^ Freneb ealli 
Voir ntbUy cootmsatty enAsaTeuriiftg, oor tile inoal eemmon hf^ 
casions, when she was off tha ategevteltvoidflAawkmsdnoliefiay 
and m her habitaal nannee to presetye a» aar of |^pac« and dig- 
nitf . Tina led tba chief jnatioe to mention tfaer caret whacb lead 
C!hatham, Mr. Pitt, and ether great orators, hare tak«a to fonk 
their habits of speaking, by unremitting attention to their Ian* 
gnage in private as well as in public. He maintained that no 
man can speak with ease and security in public till custoip has 
brought him to feet it as a moral impos^taBitjr iliait be GOttM be 
gmlty of any petty mlgarism, ot iteit lie cenld be cdimded ctf 
any cajrital sin against gramner. 

Alfred Mt anxious to hee» the eUef j»fice fiirlh^ en ttia 
snbject, but die conversation wis drdgged hacktoflndewweUe 
Oairon. The lady by whoaa she was first nentkMied deddred 
she thought that all madenfoiselle Claironfa stsdying' ninat have 
made her a very unnatural actress. The ddef jvatiee qu<Mted 
the answei^ which madeiBoiselle ebaron gm%y when she waa 
i^oacbed with having too* mueh art.-^^^ Sk ¥att I (t ^fm eoi^ 

Phidr$r 

Alfred observed Ihat those who eomphdtied <tf an aetveae'^ 
having too much art sheeld radiKer eodii^aih of her Ha^ng too 
little^—of her not having art enough to enhceal her art. 

The chief justice honoured Alfred by a ned and a seiile. 

The lady, however, protested against this dectriM, and am* 
duded by confessuig tluit she always did xad alwdya shoold prefer 
nature to art. 

From this cominon|diaee eoirfbssion^ the ehaeff |e0lkto» hf « 
playful crosshexaaslnation^ preseetly made H apparent thai we 
do not always know what we mean by art and what by nalaffe; 
that the ideas are so mixed in civilized society^ and the worda 
so inaccurately used, both in common conversation, and in the 



fxitinga oCphilo go pher^. tbai no metapbf sieal p? ism eaai Mfiuato 
^ rdibxe tkem ta their pciniary meaniBg^ Noil h& toiftsbecl 
upon, thfir di&tiuiCtioflL beiweca art and mti&e^ The eoAveraaticMi 
branohed wt iatoi rematlu oa grafiA and afltectatoi^ and Aeoce 
to tbe diffesept ibepri«s> o£ beauty amf teste, wHih all whkh. he 
plqAiei wUb. a. master'* hand. 

XmaBi accustamed ta ^peak to Bmabira y^eebes innediakd; 
lAea bi& anditora seize, hia ideas,* and ka^w^ instofttly , by the 
asseivt aodexpiessioa of the eye,, to ^hem they are new or to 
whom they are familiar. The chief justice discovered that Alfired 
f eroy had supenoc knowledge,. Iriiarature, and talent even be- 
£otre he qioke, bjf his^ manner of Ustening. The oonYisrsatioa 
presently pass^ frop Vait nabU to U #%/ib nable^, and t& Iht 
Freneh laws of criticism^ which prohibii the deseendiAig to alkn 
aions to arta and maauJEadures. Thia sob^ he diecasscd 
deeply,, yet rapidly observed how taste isinflnaacad by differcBt 
governments and manners — ^remarked how thi»^ alrong fine of 
damarcaiLoa formerly kept, in FniAee. botwe^it the: nobilifty and 
tbe.cii^zeBs. had iafloenced taste in writing, aad im el^dcpientt^ 
and how our more.pc|MiIar government aot only adoulted alln;^ 
aions to the occiqpAtiAa& o£ the lower elaaees, but reqpiired tbenu 
Our orators at electiooe^ an4 ia parliameol, ma^t speek so as to 
QOHie home to the feeUng^ and voeabniary of consfitaenis; 
£xampLB& from Biiike and ol^er% the chief Jv^lice said,, mi^^ 
vbe brought in su^ori of this opinioii. 

Alfred was so fortunate as to recoiled s<Mne apposite ilhxh- 
tratioaa from Burke,, and firom several of ^rar great aiators^ 
Wyndham, Srskiae^ Mackintosh, aad Bion^y. Aa Alfired 
spoke, the chief justice's eye brightened with appeobation, aad 
it wa^ observed tiiat he afterwards addressed to him particu- 
larly hia conversation; and,, more flattering stiH, that he weni 
deeper into the suJjgect which he had been (Useussing. Fr<w 
one of the passages which had been meationed» he took oeea- 
sioA to answer the argu^bent e£ the French cri^ics^ who ymiiij 
their taste by asserting} that it is the ta^teof the aacienlik 
Skilled ia classical as in modeiea literaiare> he showed thai the 
ancients had made allusions to arts and maaafaetures^ as for 
as thttr knowledge went ; but, as he observed, in modern times 
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new arte and sciences afford fresh subjects of allusion unknown 
lo the ancients; consequently we ought not to restrict our taste 
hj exclusive reverence for classical precedents. On these 
points it is requisite to reform the pandects of criticism. 

Another passage from Burke, to which Alfred had alluded, 
the chief justice thought too rich in ornament. *^ Ornaments/' 
he said, *'lf not kept subordinate, however intrinsically beau- 
tiftil, injure the general effect — ^therefore a judicious orator will 
sacrifice all such as draw the attention from his principal de- 
Sign. 

Alfred Percy, in support of this opinion, cited the example of 
the Spaiiish painter, who obliterated certain beautiful silver 
vases, which he had introduced in a picture of the Lord's Sup- 
per, because he found that, at first view, every spectator's eye 
was caught by these splendid ornaments, and every one extol- 
led their ^quisite finish, instead of attending to the great sub- 
ject of the piece. 

The chief justice was so well pleased with the conversation of 
our young barrister, that, at parting, he gave Alfred an invita- 
tion to his house. The conversation had been different from 
what might have been expected: metaphysics, belles-lettres, 
poetry, plays, criticism— what a range of ideas, for from Coke 
and Seldon, was gone over this evening in the course of a few 
hours! Alfred had reason to be more and more convinced of 
the truth of his father's favourite doctrine, that the general cul- 
tivation of the understanding, and the acquirement of general 
knowledge, are essential to the attainment of excellence in any 
profession, useful to a young man particularly, in introducing 
him to the notice of valuable friends and acquaintance. 

An author well skilled in the worst parts of human nature has 
asserted, that '' nothing is more tiresome than praises in which 
we have no manner of share." Yet we, who have a better opi- 
nion of our kind, trust that there are some who can sjnoapathize 
in the enthusiasm of a young and good mind, struck with splen- 
did talents, and with a superior character ; therefore we venture 
to insert some of the warm eulogiums, with which we find our 
young lawyer's letters filled. 
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« HT DEAR FATHER, 

; ..... . . . • 

'/ 1 have only a few moments to write, but cannot delay to 
answer your question about the chief justice. Disappointed^^ 
no danger 9f that — ^he far surpasses my expectations. ^ It has 
beeiii said that he.n^ver opened a book, that he nevjer, beard a 
common ballad, qr saw a worjunan at his trade, without leara- 
iUjg. something, which he afterwards turned to, good account. 
This you may se^ in his puUic speeches, but I /am more com- 
ple(py convinced of it since I have heard him converse. His 
illustrations are di'awn from the wori^shop, the manufactory, 
the mine, the mechanic, the.poet — ^from every art an4 science, 
from every thing in nature, animate or inanimate. 

< From gttns^ from flames, from ortont ray* of light, 
The riebeU lustre makes his pmcple bright.' 

** Perhaps I am w^riting his panegyric because he is my lord 

chief justice, and because I dined witfi him yesterday, and ain 

to dine with him to-morrow. 

• ' Yoiu^s affectionately, 

Alfred Peect." 

In a subsequent letter he shows that his admiration increased 
instead of diminishing, upon a more intimate acquaintance with 
its object. 

** High station," says Alfred, "appears to me much more de- 
sirable, since I have known this great man. He makes rank so 
gracious, and shows that it is a pleasurable, not a * painful pre- 
eminence,' when it gives the power of raising others, and of 
continually doing kind and generous ^tions. Mr. Friend tells 
me, that before the chief justice was so high as he is now, with- 
out a rival in his profession, be was ever the most generous 
man to his competitors. I am sure he is now the most kind.and 
condescending 'to his inferiors. In company he is never intent 
iipon himself, seems never anxious about his own dignity or 
his own fame. He is sufficiently sure of both to be quite at 
ease. He excites my ambition, and exalts its nature apd value, 

** He has raised my esteem for my ^profession, by showing 
the noble use that can be made of it, in defending right and 
virtue. He has done my mind good in another way : he has 



ahown me that professional labour is not incompatible mih do- 
sMslie pleamires. I wisb yoo eotdd see Um as I do, in the 
midst <rf his ftuniljy with Ub fine ebildfea pla7»g lAout Uun, 
irilh his ifife, a ehanoiiig ealltvated iroSMin^ irko adpires Um^ 
aid who his best companioB and friend!* Bifore I Knew the 
ddeff juBticei^ I had seen other great lawyere mA jndges, some 
of them cFabbed old faadiefors^ ottiers tineasSf yeked te^ valgar 
helpmates— having married early in ttfe ironen when they had 
dragged up aa they mse^ bat wha were aNrays^ paBteg Utem 
dewn» — had seen sooie of these learned men eink into mere 
epienres, and become dead to inieHectosI ettjoymoiW-otiers, 
with higher minds, and origimdiy fine talents^^ S had seen 19 
premature old age, with. iwltwfiCaiiiiiA^ eMtsaeted a^d palsied 
by partial or overstrained exertion, warn, oat, maad and body, 
and only late, very late in life,, just attaining .weaXth and ho- 
nours, whea they were incapable, of enjoying theou Ibis had 
struck me as a deplorable and discouraging qpeetacl/&-^4i. sad 
termination of a Ufi^ o£ labour. But now I sea a man in the 
prime oC life* ia the fell vigour of all his intellectual feculties 
and moral sensibility, with a high characteri fortune, and pro- 
fessional honours, all obtained by his own merit and exertions, 
with the prospect of health and length ef day? to. enjoy and 
communicate happiness. Exulting in the sight of this resplen*- 
dent luminary, and conscious that it w3l guide and cheer m^ 
forwards, I * bless the usefal Hght' '* 

Our young lawyer was so honestly enf&usiastic in his admi- 
ration of this great manj|and was so fell of the iimpression that 
had been made on his mind, that he forgot in this letter to ad- 
vert to the advantage which, in a professional point of view, 
he might derive from the good opinion fcnrmed of him by the 
chief justice. In consequence of soKcrtor Babington's. telling 
his cfients the sharewhich Alfred had in winning colonel Bav- 
ton's cskvtse^ he was employed in a suit of considerable impor- 
tance, in which a great lafaded property was at stake. It was 
one of those standing suits, which last from year to year, and 
which seem to linger on from generation to generation. In- 
stead of eonsidjdring his brief in this cause merely as a means 



dfebl^hiiiif t %Bf laBtesd of eMtotUttif Itan^if to urate aoma 
nmii&n ^feowm, wMkk fell ti»J^ Aate^ Alfred ^tt ftftomlf «efiv 
otiftly «9 Bladj %\» CMe/ aflid MarelMd iiMtefelif{«bl7 for att tt« 
precedenld^ IbftI toidtt hear tipc^n i«. He k« fcrtaMl& MOngbv 
er rtrthev Ito iia« perMvering €M«gbt to tad «» oH eene ni 
polHl, wUeli fe»d oecaped the attenttofl ef the oilier Ymr^wtn. 
Mr. fVi«iid wii9 one of the aeftior g^qbsoI hi ftia eauat, andr ho 
Ibok goAoiyMM care that Alfred'^ merit ahoiild not iier, aA i^n 
t fermer ooeasioff, bo coneealed . Mr. Friend prefailed tipow 
hfa brother barriater^ to aigree hi ca4Kn^ vpon Alfred to s^ak 
to bis oym erne- in f^int^ aiirf the chief joaticev yAo^ fpretided^ 
daid, ^Thfs ease ia Mir to t6f&, TbU bad eseaiped mo^ Mfv 
Percy; I mnst take anoAwr day to reoonsider the flNrftter, beiovo 
1 08* proootMe© Jodgmeiit.** 

Thfafrom the chief juatiee, iritb the seosoifrhicb Alfred^i hnh 
tber boirrtsters felt of hie deserving s«cb laotiee, imm of iafiBM^ 
ilale^ and material advantage to ow yo^ng lairyer . Attoriieyt 
ind BoMcitors fumed their eyes apon l^m, briefe begfti to ftem 
fta, and his difigence inereased iriAi bio business. As |iinior 
eonasel, ho still had Illltloopportnnity in the common cowso of 
Mngsof disttngirf^ing hmsdf, aait freqaenttySaU to Ms share 
only to ^ a: feir vords; but he never failed to nuike bimaelf 
Ma^ of etery case i« n^ieh he i^aa envployod. And it hsqp* 
l^ned too day, ^faen Che senior counsel waa ffl, the^ }odge called 
«pon the next barrister — *^ Mr. Trevors, are yon pre]Mffed T* 

•* My lord-^I can*t say— no> my lord.*^ 

** Mip. Pttncy, a^e- you prepared V^ 

« Yeff, my lord.'* 

^ 86 1 thongbl— «hn9[ys prepared : go on, siN«-go on, Ifc- 
lerey.'* 

^e^ftftk en, a»d 6p<4e so aUy, and >iri1h s«lch cemprebensivo 
knc^Iodge of the case aird of the law, that he obtained a d)eci« 
iiOQ m fhvonr of his client, and estabMshed his own roputaition 
as a man of business and of tatenls, who vras always jireparei^ 
For tho manner in which be was broiighl forward and distih-' 
gidshed by the chief jtistice, be was truly gratefel. This wa* n 
ipeciefir of pafronage honouraMo both to the giver and Ae re-- 
ceiver. Here was no favour shown dfsproportionatoto deserta, 
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but here was^ jiut difttiiictf^i^ pdid i^meije^ aq4 geoerops dU'^ 
cernmant ^viDg taleatfl €gig>orjlmuty«pf d$Y^9piag tbems«^y^» 
These opportunities wauld only hav^ beep.t^xuin of a w^n who 
could not show biioself oqual to th^ ooc^siQp,; jt)iit this waft ^ot 
the case with Alfred. Hto capAcify,. like the ^jry tf^nt^ seemed 
to enlarge so as to contain all that.it yf9A neces^?^ to coippire:* 
hend: and n^ powders appeared in him in new situajl,io{^.. . <^ 

Alfred had been introduce by hvfjbrotber, Erasmus Iq somev 
of those. men of literature with whom he had ^come acquaint^ 
at lady Spils^ury's good dinners. Amopg . thesQ was a Mr. l^mr, 
bar, a gentleyn^n who had resided . for many years in ,1il(^ 
from whom Alfred^ who .co^staptly spught for inforoj^ttioa firpm^ 
all with whom he conversed, had learoed mucl^ of India ^irs. 
Mr. Dunbar had qollected somacuricMis tcacts on Mobammedai^ 
law* and glad to find an intallig^iit auditor on hisCavojurite sob- 
ject, a sulyect not generally intere^g, he willingly comi^v^^rt 
cated aU he knew to Alfred, and. lent him hi^ loanusc^ip^ ^nd 
scarx^ tracts, which Alfred^ in the maqy leisuirehour^tliat.^ 
young iawyer can command before he gets into practice, h;^ 
studied, and of which he had made himse)f master^ It h^ppi9ne4 
a considerable tune.afterwards that the East India Company had 
a cause^-rone of the greatest caii^es ever brought before our 
courts of law-rHrelative to the demand of some native bankers, 
in Hindostan.ag^iiqtst the company for upwards of four milliqu^ 
of n4)ee£l. This Mr. Dunbar, who had a considerable inte^e^f 
in the cause, and who was intimate with several of the direcitors, 
recommended it to them to employ Mr. Alfred Perpy, who, as 
he knew, had had ample means of information, and wJio had 
studied a subject of which few of his brother baxiisi)ers:had any 
knowledge^ The vory circumstance of his being employed in a 
cause of such importance was of great advantage to him ^ anyd 
the credit he gained, by accurate and uncommon, knowledge jn 
the course of the suit at once raised his reputation among tii^ 
best judges, and esUiblished him in the courts. 

On another occasicm, Alfred's moral character wajs as servipo- 
able as his literary taste had been in receanmending him to his 
clients. Budchurst Falconer had introduced him to a certaia 
Mr. Clay,:known by the name of French Clay. In a conyorsa* 



^ion after diiiner, >6eii the ladies had retired, Mr. Clay had 
boasted of his successes with th^ fair sex, atid had expressed 
mskny seB&neilts that mlailred him for a pr^ffigate coxcotnb. 

Alfred felt (Itsgtfst fiiitf Indigtiatidn foi* this parade of vice. 
There was one bfficet ift cotfipatty who strongly sytnpatfiised in 
his f^Hngs ; this led to fdrtheT acquaintance aiid mutual esteem^, 
this dffiter soon afteiVards maiitied ladyBarriot -^— -, a beku- 
tiftil young wonian, ^itb whom he Bved happily for some time, 
till unfortunately, while her husband was abrdad with his regi*^ 
ment, chance brought the wife, at a watering-place, into the 
company of French Clay, and impnldence, the love of flattery; 
coquetry, and self-confidence, made her a victim to his vanity. 
Love he had none-^nor she either— but herdisgrate'was soon 
discovered. Or revealed; and' her unhappy and almost diiitracted 
husband immediately commenced a suit against Clay. He chose 
AMrM ^fercy for Ms counsel. In this cause, where strbng feel- 
ings of iridigpfiation were Justly roused, and where there was 
room for ^tatory, Alfred spoke with «uch force and pathos that 
every honest heart was touched. The verdict of the jury showed 
the in^pression which he had made upon theih : his speech was 
universally admired ; and those who had till now known him 
only as a man of btisiisess, and a sound lawyer, were surprised 
to find him suddenly display such powers of eloquence. Coun- 
sello^ Friend's plain advice to him had always been, ** Never 
harangue about nothing : if your client require it, he is a fool, 
and never mind him ; never speak Wl youVe something to say, 
and thefn say only whlat you have to say. 

'Words are like leaves, and where they most abound, 
^ Modi fnrii of solid sense is seldom found/ " 

Friend now congratulated Alfred with all his honest aflfeo- 
tiotiate heart, and said, with a frown that struggled hard with 
a smile, " Well, I believe I- must allow you to be an orator. 
But-^take care— don'i let the lawyer merge into the advocate. 
Bear it always in mind, thai a mere man oJF words at the bar-^ 
or indeed any where else— is a- mere man of straw." 

The chief justice, who knew how to say the kindest Uiings iA 
ihe most polite manner, was heard to observe that " Mr. Percy 
had done wisely to begin by showing that he had laid a solid 



of in the frthMOibfe imrid; ipom a lore oC asindU, oir a hn» 
0f jotlMy Cram laal ia the caa^e of jaondityv (v from nattural 
aniatityy bar trial iMulJbaaaJi JMllar of igeMKaLintocatloiha 
ladieB, yoaag and i>ld. Of fiaaiectaanae Mr. Alfrad Peraf^ 
ifntek irat prg d i f wm U y mad, aiid» fmmfmom motivas, hi^^ 
aiiptaaded. Wham a aiaai liagiM to risa* att hands-**^ 
fcttt tha hands of Ua Tfarab««^ra readf to j^iirii bim tqp, and al 
toBttieft exolami, ^* 'I%m I Mped l" or» <^ '¥waa vduti I alfwajt 
teelotd 1" 

Tha ladyitanaira Headtnghaart.aoirJbalhflnj|iit.heraelf thatate 
IhmI a Mttla poeai, anrittea by Air* Mttd fewcj^ WfbicikJu4.hmm 
(giraa to her long 9Lfo bfUiasBwej^ midi3tm1»d^'9itik»l6am 
alia lacarrad it, bar ladyiUp luid lbmi|^ ao Uda» Unit liaadtf 
idaigaiag to basloir tke cnskMntfy jtribnta of a coaipMaiiaAt^ aha 
ImkI thraim it, ecarcely fiainised» into her wnimf^b&t. It mp 
miom iwnh yMe to imMnaga for it^and aow^ when iUteaaAar 
tod a aaaie, her hdfMp dteoreoed that tha peon wm abaao** 
Ahg^abfloiulely chanraMBg t ftadi an fiariy iftdieatiaacf tat^M 
Smh a happy proamo of ^ennsl-«^hi ikahad al/wafrs ftireadaii 
-flml Mn Alfrad IPerey vaald nudie an aMMMDoa ffiifmra ia the 
warldf 
' '^'Measnet doeftfoarladyahipkiiawMaiS'' 

<« 0hl lAtiiaatelyl^Thal ia^i aeaar aair MaraMoflr-^iiiitai) 
his family I've known iatkmddy^-^afes a0Oi& the ^ou^."- 

'< I shdrid ao lihe la aaeat him 1 JLndidk>'pcay ^aaoea copy 
of the verses— and am t*-^4md«ia I" 

To work >#eat tka paaa af aD .tlH» jfaaidaaMaiMm* ia aaiib- 
Miag copies ^ *< r*e Xaioyar'^ MiyHiay/'^^Uwl am^ vant ^ 
fair patfohass ki taareh <f thaantiaff' iairodiKisd boraatf iPitt 
mabashad (gn/fi^t ianlad ina fcr Jf oadaj^ Xiiatdaf , W a dtfi p 
day, Obnrsday^Inflagad;? toar aAbDtiiiiala l--<-Wi0ilp lv#«* 
irec^? a forkiiejkt hanaa ? theeaaiedM^f fiasMMy aka awfH kaiva 
Km at her eonTeraaziaae-^-iika omit g^M hiaB««*-*^lio» 4e Aut 
eita4ier a day, lie Maflft^oaiiaaat Ao iase m day - aa m any af kir 
Maadfl and Faal jadgaa nwa difiBg loi.aaa lika/* 
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. T0 Aanretlba ]iiri90f joiiany judges^ he eonfiMited to lose aft 
evening — the day uras fixed— ^Alfred found ber eenversaaione 
very brittiiDijU-^^wdi miu^rei^^^d adnured otkers in his turn as 
annch as wns^qpecied. It was an agreeable variety of eompanj 
»Dd of thought U^ Uav and he promifled io go sometimes to her 
ladyship's far ties ■ a promise which delighted her much, parti- 
cvfaajy aa lie had not yet giFen a copy of the verses to lady 
.^palsbary. Laify BpUdDoory, to vhom verses quickly worked 
Toandf iKas ^pdte aii^giry that her firi^d Erasmus had not given 
lier an early copy ; ajoid now invitations the most pressing came 
from lady Spikbury to her exceUent literary dinners. If Alfred 
had been so disposed, he might, among these fetchers and car- 
liers of baya^ have been eaEtolled to. the skies; but 'he had too 
Hmch sense and pnMknee io lose the substance ftur the shadov» 
io sink ii solid character into a drawing-^4Hnn ^refrntation. Of 
this he had seen. the folly 4a Baddiurst Falconer's case» and now* 
if any forther warnin j[ on this suhfect had been wanting, he 
^oold have taken ii from the exanyle of poer Seehrigbt, the 
poety whom he met the second time lie went to lady Angeli<a 
fieadingbain'& Poor St$hr%§ktf as the world already began- 10 
call him, from being an objeet of admiration, wasi)eginning to 
sink into an d»jdciof pity. Instead of making himself indegpen- 
dwt by steady exerfioaas in any> respectable profession, instead 
of making his way in the rcgpublic of letters by some solid work 
of merit, he frittered away his tune^uaiong fashionable amateurs, 
foeding upoft tiieir latteiy, ^mdliviAg on in the vain hope of 
patronage. Already 4h6 tic^ of Us genius had been restrained, 
fli0 focce of his wing impoired ; instead of soaring superior, he 
kept hovering near the earth; his ^^ kestrel courage fell," he 
i^eared to be almoet lamed toihe domestic state to which he 
was redoced— 'yet -now and then a xebel sense of his^ former 
fipeedom, and of his^preeenl degradation^ would appear. '' AkI 
if I were bat ind^pesdent as yon are 1 if 1 had but followed « 
profession as jon hava donel" said he io AMred, when, apart 
feom the4sr0wd» ihny had sa opportunity of conversing eosifr- 
dfintu%. 

Alfred cQ[riied Ihat it wa» not yet too late^ that H was s^smt 
ioo late for a maii4if jfirit^and taknts to make himself i] 
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pendent; he then suggested to Mr. Seebri^ht varioti^ ^aiys bt 
employing his powers, and pointed oat soine ukeM aidd'ibHd^- 
able literary undertakings, by which he inl^t acquire t^jittta- 
tion. Seebrighl listened, his eye eagerly catcMng at eafch neMr 
idea the first moment ; the next turning otf fo BometAf ng ebef, 
raising objections futile or festidious, seizing nothing impot^ 
sible in any dream of his imagination, irheref rid rfPort'of exer- 
tion vas requisite, but finding every thing imptacficibte when 
he came to sober reality, where he was called upon to labour. 
In fact, he was one of the sort of people who do not know wh^ 
they want, or what they would be, who complain and complaih"; 
disappointed and discontented, at having sunk beloW *eir pi6if* 
ers and their hopes, and are yet without capability of perse- 
vering exertion to emerge from their obscurity. Seebright was 
now become an inefficient being, Vhom no one couM assist t(f 
any good purpose. Alfred, aftet a long, mazy, fruitless con- 
versation, was convinced that the case was Hopeless, and, sin- 
cerely pitying him, gave it up as irremediable.' Just as he hwi 
come to this conclusion, and sunk into silence, a relation* of W«^, 
whom he had not seen for a considerable time, entfered the "fooa?,- 
and passed by without noticing him. She was so mudi' 4lletW( 
in her appearance, that he could scarcely believe to siaw Widy 
Jane Granville : she looked out of spirits and 'care^Wtft. • Bfe 
immediately observed that less attention was p^itf toi her ^"hH 
she used to command ; she had obviously sunk con^rdtet-fillfly ilftf 
importance, and appeared to feel this keenly. ' P|Jbnf iriquirf, 
Alfred learnt that she had lost a large portion Of te*'ftjrttfne^*fey 
a laVsuft, which she had managed, that is to say, mfstaahaged 
tor herself; and she was still at law" for the remahrdfei* of her 
estiate, which; notwithstanding her right Was undoubted, it was 
generally supposed that she would lose, for thfe same i-eafson 
that occasioned her former failure, her pertinacity in ftJlWiri^ 
her own advice only. Alfred knew t*at there hiaid bi^en some 
misunderstanding- between lady Jane and his feiflily, that shi 
had been offencfed by his sister Caroline having <leclined accept- 
ing her invitation to town, and from Mr. and Mrs. Percy baving: 
differed with her in opinion as to the Vahieof tii6 fattonage of 
ffeishion : she had also been displeased with Braismus- about sit 
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Amyas Courtney. NotwithstaiidiDg all this, he "^as coQVinced 
that lady laoey whatever her opinions might be, and whether 
mistaken or not, bad been actuated by sincere regard for his 
iamilyt for wMch he and they were grateful; and now was the 
time, to show it* now when he was coming into notice in the 
world, and ^he declining in importance. Therefore, though 
she bad passed him by without recognising him» he went imme* 
diately and spoke to her in so respecllal and kind a manner^ 
paid her the whole evening such marked attention, that she was 
quitQ^ pleased and touched. In reality, she had been vested with 
herself for having . persisted so long in her resentment ; she 
wished for a bk opportunity for a reconciliation, and she re- 
joic€d that Alfred thus opened the way for it. She invited him 
to come to see her the next day, observing, as she put. her card 
into bis band, that she no longer lived in her fine house in 
St. James 'S^place* IIow that his motives could not be mistaken, 
he was^ assiduons^ in his. visits ; and when he had sufficiently ob- 
tained her confidence, he ventured to touch upon her affairs. 
She, proud> to convince him of her abilities as a woman of busi-^ 
ness, explained her whole case, and descanted jupon the blun- 
ders and folly of her solicitors^nd counsellors, especially upon 
the absurdity of the opinions which she had not followed. Her 
cause depended upon the replication she was to put in to a plea- 
in special pleading : she thought she saw the way straight before 
her, and exclaimed vehemently against that love of the crooked 
path by which her lawyers seemed possessed. 

Without djspntiiig the legal poundness of her ladyship's opi-* 
nion In her own peculiar case, Alfred, beginning at a great 
^tanqe Irom her passions, quietly undertook, by relating to 
her cases which had fisiUen undef his own knowledge, to con- 
vtace her that plain common sense and reason could uever lead 
her to the knowledge of the rules of special pleading, or to the 
proper woiding of those answers, on the letter of which the fate 
of a caude frequently depends. He confessed to h^ that his 
own understanding had heesi so shocked at Srst by the apparent 
absurdity of the system, that he had almost abandoned the study, 
and that it had been only in consequence of actual experieneo 
that he, had at last discovered the utility of those rules. She in- 
I. 19 



Aiflted upon kein^ alio conyipoed l>clbrs she cofM fubraU; Iwt 
at it 18 Mi qoite so tuj as ladias sooeliaieft tbiok it ip to teadi 
aay art or aeifiiioe aa two w<irda, or tp eaayey, ia a nooo^t^ to 
tkeignoranti tha combined reauli of study and esv^rieacef Al- 
fred decUned tUs task, and eould undertake loidy to show her 
ladyatdpi by ariuiig ber opioMm on vnriosfl^^a^es wtudi had been 
decided in tiie coorle, that it was possible she might be nuptakea; 
Md that, however snperior her wd^9ilandifig» a €wrt of law 
would iablUbly decide accordiog to its own ndes^ 

^'Biit» good BieaveasI my dear sir»" exel^lmed UAj fame, 
<<whea, afier I have paid the amouat of my bond, and ^very 
ftrthiag that I owe a creditor^ yet this rogue sagrs I have net, is 
not it a {uroper answer that I owe him nothing f* 

^^ Pardon me, this would be considered :ats an eva^VQ plea I9 
the court, as a tieyoltve prepnmU." 

<' Ohl if you Qome to your negatiise frignants^" erjied lady 
Jane, ''il is impossible <to understand you— I gb^ 19 the 
point" 

To this conclusion it had been Atfred's obgect^o l^ng h^ 
ladyship; and when she was fuUy convinced of )(he iasnffipi^t 
Umits of the human — ^he never said the len^ale — ^understandiag 
to comprehend, these things without the aid of men learned m 
the law, he Immbly offered bis assistanoe to ^de her oat ef 
that labyrinth, into which, unwittingly and without apy clew» 
die had ventured fiirtb^r and fur&er, tj&^he fias.ju^ iaJke 
very jaws of nonsuit and ruin. She pni her afihirs comfjelely 
into his hands, and promised that she wmild no Jartteir jafir- 
fei^ even with her advice ; for it was upcm this ;ceaditian ithut 
Alfred engaged to undertalce the niaiiiigement of her came. 
Nothing indeed is more todnl^ing to men of business than to 
be pestered with the incessant advioe, hopes and feiurs, ^autimta 
and oKplaoations^ cunmng suggestions, su^rfioial knowtedg^ 
and pro^ad ^pMicwoe, of lady imt gentlemen lawyfpji^ ^Ufre4 
now begged and obtained permission from the court (e amend 
the lady Jaaefiranville's last p|leajr-*he thencdbfward^ndttctfd 
the bucuness, and i^ysdthe ^g^ime of q)e0ial^^leadi^ 
strict and acute attonten> to tto mles, that th»e were .gMid 
ho|^ the remaining porfinn cf her ladyship!s fortune, whidi 



Wit9 tiow ttt statke, m^t Ite saved. Be endeaToored to keep t^ 
lier spirits and ber patience, for of a speedy termination to the 
ImsiiMsd there vaa m cbance. Hhef liad to deal irith adrenft- 
vies who knew boir, on fhMr side, to protract the pleadiuft, 
and to avoid what is called e&mitig to the point. 
* It iras a great pfeaffifhre to Alfred thus to have it in hia pov«r 
to assiist bis friends, and the bope of serving tbem redrabkd 
ids dillgeivee. Abont tbis tii0e be was engaged in a canse for 
bis brother's friend and Rosamond's adnnrer, Mr. Gresham. A 
lAeture^ealer bad dieated tbis gentteman, in tbe sale of a pic*- 
tore of considerable vaToe. Mr. GrecAiam bad bai^ained for, 
tad bongbt; an orij^nal Guido, irroto bis name on tbe back of 
it, and directed tbat H should be sent to him. Tbe painting 
irtaidi was taken to his house had bis name written on die back, 
but was not the original Guido for which he bad bargained-&-4t 
Wd« a c6py. Tke {HCture-dealer, however, and two respectable 
Witnesses,^ were ready to swear positively that this was tbe 
identical picture on which Mr. Gresham wrote his name — tbat 
Ibey saw him write his name, and heard him order that it should 
he sent to him. Mr. Gresham himself adknowledged that tbe 
writing was so like bis own that he could not venture to deny 
that it was his, and yet he could swear that tbis W£m not the pic- 
ture for which te had bargained, and on which he had written 
bis name. He suspected it to be a forgery ; and was certain 
Ulat, by some means, one picture had been substitoted for 
anotAier. Yet the defendant had witnesses to prove that the pic« 
^ate never was out of Mr. Gresbam's i^ght, fr<Hn the time be 
bargained for tt, tilt tbe moment when he wrote his name on 
the back, in the presence of tiie saone witnesses. 

I^ys chain of evidence they thought was complete^ and tbat 
it eould not be brdken. Alfred Percy, howev^, diseovered tbe 
nature of Ibe fraud, and, regardless of tbe boasts and taunts of 
Ibe oppotfitopar^, kefi bis miiid carefolly secret, tiQ tbe moment 
when he came to ^^s^€aEanmse tbe witnesses ; for, as Mr. Friend 
tad observed to him, many a cause, bad been lost by tbe im- 
fal^ce of counsel, in abowiug, beforehand, bew it might cer^ 
M&ly be wott *. By thvs iwealbig the intended mode ol attack, 

• See Deinelo^y. 
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opportanity is given to prepare a defence by which it may be 
ultimately counteracted. In the present case, the defendant^ 
howeyer, came into court secure of victory, and utterly unpre- 
pared to meet the truth, which was brought out fi;Il upon him 
when least expected. The fact, was, that he had put two pictures 
into the same frame — ^the original in frotit, the copy behind it : 
on the back of the canvas of the copy, Mr. Gresham had ^tten 
his name, n^ver suspecting that it was not the original for which 
he bargained, and which he thought he actually held in his hand. 
The witnesses, therefore, swore literally the truth, that they saw 
him write upon that picture ; and they believed the picture, on 
which he wrote, was the identical picture that was sent home to 
him. One of the witnesses was an honest man, who really be- 
lieve what he swore, and knew nothing of the fraud, to which 
the other, a rogue in confederacy with the pictureKiealer, 
was privy. The cross-examination of both was so ably ma- 
naged, that the honest man was soon made to perceive and 
the rogue forced to reveal the truth. Alfred had reason to be 
proud of the credit he obtained for the ability displayed in this 
cross-examination, but he was infinitely more gratified by having 
it in his power to gain a cause for .his friend, and to restore to 
Mr. Gresham his fevourite Guide. 

A welcome sight— a letter from Godfrey I the first his femily 
had received from him since he left England. Two of his letters, 
it appears, had been lost. Alluding to one he had written im- 
mediately on hearing of the change in his father's fortune, he 
observes, that he has kept his resolution of living within his pay; 
and, after entering into some other family details, he continues 
as follows : " Now, my dearmother, prepare to hear me recant 
what I have said against lord CWdborough. 1 forgive his lord- 
ship all his sins, and I begin to believe, that though he is a 
statesman, his heart is not yet quite ossifie4. He has recalled 
our regiment from this unhealthy place, and he has promoted 
Gascoigne to be our lieutenant-colonel. I say that lord Old- 
borough has done all this, becau^ I am sure, from a hint in 
Alfred's last letter, that his lordship has been the prime mover 
in. the business. But not to keep yqu.in suspense about the 
fects. 
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" In iriy first letter to my fathet, I told yoo, that from the mo^ 
ment our late lethargic lieutenant-colonel came to the island, he 
took to driiiking turn, pure rum, to waken himself— claret, port, 
and madeira, had lost their power over him. Then came braindy, 
which he fancied was an excellent preservative against the yellow 
fever, and the fever of the country. So he died * boldly by 
brandy.' Pobr fellow I he was boasting to me, the last week of 
his existence, when he was literally on his deathbed, that his 
father taught him to drink before he was six years old, by pra(y 
tising him every day, after dinner, in the sublime art of carrying 
a bumper steadily to his lips. He moreover boasted to me; 
that when a boy of thirteen, at an academy, he often drank two 
bottles of claret at a sitting ; and that, when he went into the 
army, getting among a jolly set, he brought himself never to* 
feel the worse for any quantity of wine. I don't know what he 
meant by the worse for it — at forty-five, when I first saw him; he 
had neither head nor hand left for himself or his country. His 
hand shook so, that if he had been perishing with thirst, he 
could not' have carried a glass to his lips, till after various at- 
tempts in all manner of curves and zigzags, spilling half of it by 
the wdy. It was really pitiable to see him^-wben he was to sign[ 
his name I always went out of the room, and left Gascoigne to 
guide his hand. More helpless still his mind than bis body. 
If his own or England's salvation had depended upon it, he 
could not, when in the least hurried, have uttered a distinct order; 
have dictated an intelligible letter; or, in time of need, have 
recollected the name of any' one of his officers, or even his oytn 
name— quite imbecile and embruted. But, peace to his ashes 
— or rather to' his dregs---and may there never be such another 
British colonel I 

** Early habits of temperance have not only saved my Hfe, but 
made my life worth saving. Neither colonel Gascoigne nor I 
have ever had a day's serious illness since we came to the island 
— ^but we are the only two that have escaped. Partly from the 
colonel's example, and partly from their own inclination, all 
the other officers have drunk hard. Lieutenant R— — is now 

ill of ihe fever ; captain H (I beg his pardoij), now majoi* 

H , will soon follow the colonel to the grave, unless he takes 
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WKf rerf disinterested advice, and drinks less. I am laughed at 

bf D and V and others for this; they ask why the denee 

I can't let the major kill himself his ovn way, and as fost as be 
pleases, when I should get on a step by it, and that step such a 
great one. They say none bat a fool would do as I do, and I 
think none but a brute could do otherwise-**! can't stand by 
^th any satisfaction, and see a fellows-creature kilting himself 
by inches, even though I have the chance of slipping into hia 
shoes : I am sure the dioes would pinch me confoundedly. If 
it is my brother-officer's lot to fall in battle, it's very well— I 
ran the same hazard — ^he dies, as he ought to do, a brave fellow; 
but to stand by, and see a man die as he ought not to do, and die 

what is called an homst fellow I — I canH do it. H at first 

had a great mind to run me through the body ; but, poor man, 
he is now very fond of me, and if any one can keep him from 
dtetroying himself, I flatter myself I shall. 

^* A thousand thanks to dear Caroline for her l^er, and Ro* 
samond for her journal. They, who have never been an indb 
from home, cannot conceive how delightful it is, at ^uch a dis** 
tance, to receive letters from our friends. You remember, in 
Ck>ok's voyage, his joy at meeting in some distant iidalid with the 
spoon marked London, 

'4 hope you received my letters, Hos. i and 2. Not thai 
there was any thing particular in them. You know I never do 
more than tell the bare Cacts*-^not like Rosamond's journal-^ 
with which, by the by, Gascoigne has fallen in love. He sighs^ 
and wishes that Heaven had blessed him with such a sister-nfop 
mtefj read wife. I hope this Will encourage Rosamond to write 
again immediately. No; do not tell what I have just said about 
Gascoigne, for — ^who knows the perverse ways of women?— 
perhaps it might prevent her from writing to me at all. You 
may tell her, in general, that it is my opinion ladies alwaytf 
Write better and do every thing bett^ (haft men— eicept fight, 
which Heaven forbid they should ever do in pubGe or jwivate 1 

** I am glad that Caroline did not marry Mr. Barclajr, sinCa 
she did not like him ; but by ^11 accountis he is a Bensible, 
worthy man, and I give my consent to his marriage with lady 
Mary Pembroke, though, from Caroline's description, I becani# 
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iiaTf in lore with her mjrs^f. If. B. I hare aot been hi love 

atx>ve six times since I I^ England^ and but once any thing 

lo sign^. How does the marchioQess of Twickenham go c»i ? 

** Affectionate duty to my father, and lore to all the happy 

people at braie. 

Dear mother. 

Your affectionate son, 

G- Percy." 
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m ALFRKB "TO GAJtOUMB. 



** HT DEAR CAROUStf 

'^I am going to surprise yoar— I know it .is the most impro- 
dent thing a story-teller can doio gire notice or promise of a 
snrpoise ; hut you see, I have such confidence at this moment in 
my fact, that I hazard this imprudence — ^Who do you think I 
hare seen ? Guess — ^guess all round the breakfest-table — father, 
mi^her, Caroline, Bosamond— I defy you all — ay, Bosamond, 
even you, with all your capacity for romance ; the romance of 
seal life is beyond all other romancea-*its coincidences beyond 
the combinationsi of the most inventive fancy — even of yours^ 
Bo6aniondr-?Granted-r-go on — ^Patience, ladies, if you please, 
and don't turn over the page, or glance to the end of my letter 
to satisfy your, curiosiiy, but read fairly on, says my father. 

/'You remember, I hope, the Irishman, O'Brien, to whom 
Erasmus .was so good, and whom 3fr. Gresham, kind as he 
always is, took for his porter : when Mr. Gresham set c^ last 
Veek for Amfiterdam, he gave this fellow leave to go home to his 
wife, whoKves at Greenwich. This morning, the wife came to 
iee my honour io speak to me, and when she did see me she 
(oold not speak, .^ was crying so bitterly ; she was in the 
gce^est distress about her husband : he had, she said, in going 
to see her, been seized by a press<-gang, and put on board a 
teaifst now on the Thames. Moved by the poor Irishwoman's 
•gony of giief, and hdplesd state, I went to Greenwidi, where 
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the tender was lyiiig» to ^)eik to the captain, to try to obtain 
O'Brien's release. But upon my arrWal there, I found that Che 
woman bad been mistaken in every point of her story. In shorfe 
lier husband was not on board the tender, had nerer been 
pressed, and had only stayed away from home ih% preceding 
night, in consequence of having met with the captain's servant, 
one of bis countrymen, from the county of Leitrim dear, who 
had took him home to treat him, and had kept him aU night to 
sing, ^ St. Patrick's day in the morning,' and to drink a good 
journey, and a quick passage, across the salt-water to his master, 
which he could not refuse. Whilst I was looking at my watch, 
and regretting my lost morning, a gentlemaUt whose servant 
had really been pressed, came tip to speak to the captain, who 
was standing beside me. The gentlemaMad aometUng sti'iking 
and noble in his whole appearance ; but his address and accent, 
which were those of a foreigner, did not suit the fancy of my 
English captain, who, putting on the surly air, with which he 
thought it for his honour and for the honour of his country to 
receive a Frenchman, as he took this gentleman to be, replied 
in the least satisfactory manner possible, and in the shofi lan- 
guage of some seamen, ' Your footman's an Englishman, sir 
has been pressed for an able-bodied seaman, which I trust fae'H 
prove ; he's aboard the tender, and there he will remain.' The 
foreigner, who, notwithstanding the politeness of his address, 
seemed to have a high spirit, and to be folly sensible of what 
was due from others to him as well as from him to them, replied 
with. temper and firmness. The captain, without giving any 
reasons, or attending to what was said, reiterated ^ I am under 
orders, sir; I am acting according to my orders — ^I can do 
neither more nor less. The law is as I tell you, sir.' 

" The foreigner bowed submission to the law, but expressed 
his surprise that such should be law in a land of liberty. With 
admiration he had heard, that, by the English law and British 
constitution, the property aiid personal Wt^rty of the lowest, 
the meanest subject, could not be injured or oppressed by the 
highest noblemaa in the realm, by the most powerfol minister^ 
ev^n by the king himself. He had always been assured that the 
king could not put his hand into the purse of the subject, or take 



from him t6 Ae value of a single pentiy ; that the sovereign 
coold not deprive the meanest of the people nnheard, untried, 
nncondemnedy of a single hour of his liberty^ or tou^ a hair of 
his head ; he had always, on the eontinent, heard it the boast of 
Englishmen^ that ^en even a slave touched English ground* he 
became free : ^ Yet now, to my astonishment/ pursued the fo- 
reigner^ 'what do 1 see?— a freeborn British subject returning 
to his native land, after an absence of some years, unoffending 
i^ainst any law, innocent, unsuspected of' all crime, a faithful 
domestic, an excellent man, prevented from returning to his 
family and his home, put on board a king's ship, unused to 
hard labour, condemned to work like a galley slave, doomed to 
banishment, perhaps to death 1 — Good Heavens! In all this 
where is yoar English liberty? Where is English justice, and 
the spirit of your English law?' 

'' ' And who the devil are you, sir ?' cried the captain, * who 
seem to know so much and so little of English law.' 

'^ ^ My name, if that be of any consequence, is count Albert 
Altenberg/ 

(" Well, Gardine, you are surprised. — * No,' says Rosamond, 
'I guessed it was he, from the first moment I heard he was a 
foreigner, and had a noblo air.') 

*' ' Altenberg,' repeated the captain ; * that's not a French 
name :— Why, you are not a Frenchman I' 

*• * No, sir— a German.' 

** * Ah har cried the captain, suddenly changing his tone, *I 
thought you were not a Frenchman, or you could not talk so 
wdl of English law; and feel so much 'for English liberty; aad 
BOW then, since that's the case, I'll own to you frankly, that in 
the main I'm much of your mind--'-and for my own particular 
share, I'd as lieve the Admiralty had sent me to hell as have 
ordered me to press on the Thames. But my business is to 
<Aey orders-^which I will do by the blessing of God— so good 
morning to you. As to law, and justice, and all that, talk to 
him,' said the captain, pointing with his thumb over his left 
flhoalder to ipe as he walked off hastily. 
' ** * Poor Mlowl' said I ; * fliis is the hardest part of a British 
captain's duty, and so he feels it.' 



** < Boty r eiekimed tlifrcoimlh-^DtAyl .pavdea.Btefiiciepeat- 
iiig jonr word«-biil can it be his diitj? I hepcil did not pan 
propM bouids in sptaking to Urn; bul nonir he is goae^ I maf 
My to youy air^-to-you, irlio» if 1 nay pffeamie to judge from 
yonr oovntanaMe, syn{ialhix»i]inyfeeliiigBr''4bi8ia afitterea^ 
ployflMDt finr m Afrieaa alayiHBerehaat than for a British offi«^. 
Hm irhole teeM yfhkk I hare just bdidd ttiereoaiheriTer, oo 
the banks, the Yiolenoe, fli& straggles I hane vitnesaed there, 
fte acreams of the wonen and <^dreD9 it ia not only horribly* 
bnt in England incredible 1 Is it net like lAat w^ haye beMd 
of on the coast of Africa inSsk detestation— irint year hniaamt^ 
has there forbidden-*-abolidied? And ia it possiUa that iba 
cries ct these negroes across the Atianttc can so affect your phi- 
luithropists* tnaginatioafly iirbilst you ajre deaf or nnmoved by 
* these cries of your countrymen, close to your metropolis, at 
yonr very gatesl I think J hear them stiU» 'said thecennt, ^th 
a look of horror- ^ Suchn scene I ncYor bdbre beheldl . I hare 
aeen iW^and yet I cannot bdievctbat I hajre seen iiin England/ 

'^I ackuo'^ledged that the sight* was terrible; I cooM not be 
surprised that the <^eratiott of pressing, nen fov tte sea service 
should strike a foreigner as iaconsislmit with the notion of ]^ng- 
lish justice and liberty, and I admired the entfgy and sirengik 
of fcding wfaicb the count showed; bnt 1 defended the measnre 
as well as I could, on the plea of necesaity. ; .. 

*^ ^ Necessity V said the count : ' Pardon, me if I leimnd you 
fliat necessity is the tyrant's plea^' 

** I meiided my {dea, and dianged necessiiy into niility— f^ 
teral futility. It was essential to England's defence— to her 
exiaience*--she could not exist wilhont h^ navy, and her navy 
eoald not be maintained without a pres8Hgnag-«aB 1 was assured 
by those who were skilled ia naval aftiirs. 

^^ The oennt smiled at nxj evident eonsckmaness of the weak? 
ness of my eoncludii^ cor^ary, and observed that by my own 
statement, the whole argument depended on the assertions of 
Hme who maintained that a navy could not exkt without « 
press-gang. He urged tUs no further, and- 1 wa& {M of it ; hia 
horses and mine were.at this moment broni^t up, andwe both 
rode together to town. 
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^< I know tluit Roeamond, at dus inslMt; i» pspkig ynSx im- 
pktianee to hear irheth^r in the^ course of this ride I ^oke of 
M« da To«imUe^-^ad the shipwreck. I didr-4>ut not of £iii^ 
phrosyne : upon that eabjoct I could not well touch. He had 
h^ard of the shipwreck^ and of the hoq)itality with which tiie 
fiofferers had been treated by an English gentleman, and he was 
surprised and pleased^ when I told him that I was the son «f 
thai gentlanan. Of H. de Tourville the count, I fancy, thinks 
vnch the same as you do. He spoke of him as an intrigmng 
diplomatist, of quick talents, but of a onind in(;afiable of any 
thing great or g^ierous. The count went on from speaking <^ 
M. de TourviUe to some of the celebrated pubHe charaeters 
ifooad, and to the politics and manners of the difikrent <»ttrts 
and countries of Europe. For so young a man, he >has seen 
and reflected much. He is indeed a very superior person, as 
he conyineed me even in tiiis short ride. You know that Dr. 
Johnson says, ^ that you cannot stand for five minutes with a 
great man under a shed, waiting till a shower is over, without 
bearing him say something that another man could not say.' 
But though the count conversed with me so well and so agree- 
ably, I could see that his mind was, from time to time, absenl 
and apicious; i^nd as we came into town, he again spoke of the 
press-gang, and of his poor servant-*-a faithfal attached servant, 
he called him, and I am sure the count is a good master, and 
a man of feeling. He had offered money to obtain the man's 
release in vain. A substitute it was at this time difficult Uy find 
— ^the count was but just arrived in London, had yet not pre- 
sented any of his numerous letters of introduction ; he-^mentioned 
Ike names of some of the people to yfhosa these were addressed, 
and he asked me whether application to any of ihem could be 
of service. But none of his letters w^e to any of the men 
now in power. Lord Oldborough was the only persiMi I knew 
whose word would be law in this case, and I offered* to go 
with him to his lordship. This I ventured, my dear lather, 
because I wisely-^yes, wwely, as you shall see, calculated that 
I^Mr introduction of a foreigner, fresh from, the continent, and 
from that court where Cunningham Falconer is now resideirt 
envoy, would be agreeable, and might be useful to the minister. 
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*'* My finend, Mr. teiApIe/who'is as obliging 'and as much iny 
friend now he is secretary to ^/^e great man as he was when lie 
was a scrivening nobody in his garret, obtamM audience for us 
directly. I need not detail— indeed I have not time — graciously 
received — count's business done by a Tine— Temple ordered to 
write to Admiralty : lord Oldborough seemed obFiged to me for 
introducing' the cotmt — 1 saw he wished to have some private 
conversation with him— rose, and took my leave. Lord Oldbo-^ 
rough paid me for my discretion on the spot by a kind look — af 
great deal from him--i^md following me tb ihe door of the ante- 
chamber, * Mr. Percy, I cannot regret that you have followed 
your own independent professional course — ^I congratulate you 
upon your success — I have heard of it from many quarters, and 
always, believe me, with pleasure, on your father's account, and 
on your own.' 

*^ Next day found on my table, when I came from (he courts, 
the count's card — ^when I returned his visit, commissioner Fal- 
<k)ner was with him in close converse— confirmed by this in 
opinion that lord Oldborough is sucking information-^I mean, 
political secrets — out of the count. The commissioner could not, 
in common decency, help being ^ exceedingly sorry that he and 
Mrs. Falconer had seen so little of me of late,' nor could he well 
avoid asking nle to a concert, to which he invited the count, 
for the ensuing evening. As the count promised to go, so did 
I, on purpose to' meet him. Adieu, dearest Caroline. 

Most afibctlonately yours, ' 

Alfbed Pekct."^ 

» 

To giVe^an account of Mrs. Falconer's concert in fashionable 
style, we should inform the public that Dr. Mudge for ever esta- 
blished his fepie in ^' Buds of Roses ;" sluA miss La Grande was 
astonishing, absolutely astonishing, in ** Frenar vorrei U lor- 
jfrtm^"— iquite in Catalani's best manner; but miss Georgiana 
Falconer wias divine in ** Gixmt bmntpofen^e," and quite sur- 
passed herself in «* Quanto quanto i amor possente," in which 
Dr. Mudge was also capital : indeed it would be doiiig injustice 
to this g^ntlemalni's powers not to acknowledge the universality 
of his genius. 



Perhaps our readers pai|y. not fe^\ qpite sMisfied with this 
general eulogium, and may obserye, that all this might have been 
learnt from the ney^^aper^ pjf the day- Thevi we must tell, things 
plainly and simply ^ but this wil) not sound nearly so grand^ and 
letting t^e, public behipd .the scenes will destroy all the stage 
effect ^nd illusion. Alfred Percy went to Mrs. Falconer's unfa-^ 
j^j^ipnably earlyj. in' hopes th^t, as.ciount AJitenjberg dined there, 
he inight have a qua)rter of an hour's conversation with him 
t^efore the musical party should assemble. In this hope Alfred 
was mistaken. He found in the great drawin^room only Mrs. 
^I'alconer and two pther ladies, whose names. he never heard, 
standing round the fire ; the unknown ladies were in close and 
eager converse abput Qount Altenberg. ** He is so handsome 
—so polite — so channingl" — ". He is very rich — has immense 
possessions . abroad, has not he?" — ** Certainly, he has a fine 
estate in Yorkshire." — " But when did he copae to England?" 
— " How long does he stay?" — 15,000?. po, 20,0002. per an^- 
num." — ^* Indeed!" — "Mrs. Falconer, has not count Altenberg 
20,000Z. a year?" 

Mrs. Falconer, seemingly uninterested, stood silent, boking 
through her glass at the man who was lighting the argand lamps. 
** Really, my dear," answered she, " I can't say — ^I know nor 

thing of count Altenberg ^Take care I that argand I He's 

ipiite a stranger to us — ^the commissioner met him at lord Old- 
borough's, and on lord Oldborough's account of course — Vigor, 
we must have more light, Vigor — ^wishes to pay him attention 
— '—But here's Mr. Percy," continued she, turning to Alfred, 
** can, I dare say, tell you all about these things. I think the 
commissioner mentioned that it was you, Mr. Percy, who intro- 
duced the count to lord Oldbprough." 

The ladies immediately fixed their surprisied and inquiring 
eyes upon Mr. Alfred Percy — ^he seemed to grow in an instant 
several feet in their estimation : but he shrunk again when he 
acknowledged that he had merely met count Altenberg accident 
t^Uy at Greenwich — ^that he knew nothing of the count's estate in 
Yorkshire, or of his foreign possessions, and was utterly incomT 
petent to decide whether he had 1(),000{. or 20,0001. per annum. 

* ' That's very odd l"^ said one of the ladies. " But this much, 



lot nttbieBiM; 

I know, itMt he is pasrfonalely "fontf off music, for ht fold me so 
et dinner/' 

** Then I am snre &e irifl l>e efaarmed to-^igh( wHh iniss 
Georeiana/' said the confidants. 

** Rat what signifies that/* replied the oflier lady,*" if ho has 
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" Mr. Percy," interrupted Mrs. FaJooner, " I have nerer sfeen 

yon since that sad afttir of lady Barriot fit and Lewis (?[ay ;^ 

nnd putting her arm within Alfred's, she walked him away, 
talking over the aflUr, and throirinfg in a proper proportion of 
compliment. As she reached the folding doors, at the fardiest 
end of the room, she opened them. 

** I have a notion the young people are here.** She introduced 
him into the music-room. Miss Georgiana Falconer, at Ibe piano* 
Ibrte, with performers, composers, masters, and young ladies, 
all with music-bocAs round her, sat high in consultation, whidh 
Alfred's appearance interrupted — a faint struggle to be civil-^ 
an insipid question or two was addressed to him. *^ Fond of 
music, Mr. Percy? Captain Percy, I think, likes munc? You 
eiqpect captain Percy h(mie soon?** 

Scarcely listening to his answers, the youn^ laidies soofi re^ 
eumod their own conversation, forgot his existence, and went on 
eagerly with ihtk o^n affidrs. 

As they turned over their music-^books, Alfred, for some mi-^ 
nutes, heard only the names of La Tour, Winter, YonEsch, Lanza^ 
Portugallo, Mortellari, Guglielmi, Sacchini, Ssurfi, 'Pkisiello, pro* 
nounced by male and fomale voices in various tones ofeestaCyand 
execration. Then there was an eager iseareh tot certain fhvbu^ite 
daetes trios, and sets otcapitiinas* Ifext he beard, in rapid su<> 
cession^ the namei^ of Tenducci, Paehterotft, March^i,'¥iganoni^ 
Braham, Gid>Helli, Mara, Banti, Grassini, BilUiigixm, Gatalani^ 
imaghie oilr young barrister^s sense of his profound ignorance,- 
whilst he heard the merits of all dead and living composert^ 
singers, and masters, decided upon by flie miss Falconors. Bj^ 
degrees he began to see a little through fhe pa^^le iiMemi^ 
by which he had at firsiWt hunscdf Surrounded : %l»%seerMd 
flurt ho^ wae in a comMtiee of the pailiciilaF MenA of fiMr mhtt 
Sdcoae^S) who Vei^ settlhig i^hal they should sM^ and pfty. 
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their absent firieads, those especially who -were expected, to beat 
a part ID this: ooacert ;. for. uttftanoe**^'' Those eternal miss. Byng^^ 
with voices like cracked bdls, and with their old-rjEftshioMed 
Buisic, Handel, CoreUi, and P^golese, horrid !-^*-A]id odious 
little miss Crotch, who has science but no taste, exeeation but 
po expression]" . Here they talked avast deal about expression. 
Alfred did net nnderytand them, . and doubted whether tliey 
understood themselves . '^ Then her voice 1. how people can <caU 
it fiii^el— pi^werfol, if yon wili-rbut overpowering} For my 
part I can't etand jt» Gaa'y<mr!^*-£very body knows an. artificial 
shake, when good, is far superior to. a natural shakeu As to the 
miss Barhams, the. eldest has no more ear than the table^ and 
the youngest .auch a titread of a voice V 
, '^ JButy mamma,^ interrupted miss Georgiana Fakoner, <*are 
Are miss La Grandes to be here to-nig^t?'' 

^' Certainly, m^ d^ar— *you know I could not avoid asking the 
miss La Grandes."* 

^^ Then, positively," .cried Miss Georgiana, her whole face 
changing, and ill-humour swelling in every feature, ** then, 
|M>sitively, ma'am, I can't and won't sing a note." 

** Why, my dear love," said Mrs. Falconer^ *' surely yon 
don't pretend to be afraid of the miss La Grandea?^' 
> '^ You 1" cried one of the chorus .of flatterers'^ ^^ You I to 
whom the La Grandes are no more to be compared •" 

** Not bpt that they certainly sing finely, I am told," said 
1^8. Falconer; ** yet I.can't say I like their style of sin^ng^n^ 
and knowledge of nmsic, you know, they don't pretend to." - 

** Why, ihat'atrne," said miss. Georgiana ; ^^ but still, some^ 
how> I can never bring x)nt my voice before those girls« If I 
have^any ytpiee at aU, it is inthe lower part, and miss La Grande 
always chooses the lower part — ^besides,, ma'aav yoa know she 
regularly takes * O Giioee^ amnipoiente'Aom me* But I shofidd 
net mind Jio^ even, if fihe< would iiot.attompt pom* * Queu^, O 
f$anto:i amor pesMnle'— there's no atanding that 1 Now, xealljv 
to hear th^ so spoiled by miss La fisande^--*^'' 
.^^Bmhr Biy dcar^' said Hie. Falecmec, just aa Mrs. La 
Gnmde appeared*--^ '^ Obi »f «oed JMbs. La Arande, boir 



kind flufl is of yon to ocNoie to me with your poor bead I And 
miss La Grande and miss Eliza I We are so modi obliged toi 
yon, for you know that we coold not hare done without yon/' 

The miss La Grandes were soon followed by the. miss Bai>« 
hams and miss Grotoh, and they were all *^ so good, and m 
Und, and moh dsar ereature^.". Bat after the first-forced com^ 
pliments, silence and reserve spread among the yonng ladies o| 
the miss Falconers' party. It was evident Ihat Ihe; fair profes-* 
sors were mutually afiraid and envious of each other, and there 
was little prospect of harmony of temper. At length the gen-- 
tlemen arrived. Count Altenberg appeared, and came np to piqf 
his compliments to the miss Falconers : as he had not been, 
behind the scenes, all was charming illusion to his eyes. No 
one could appear more good^iumoared, agreeable, and amiabla 
than miss Georgiana ; she was in delightful spirits,. well dressed, 
and admirably supported by her mother. The concert began. 
But who can describe the anxiety of the rival mothers, each in 
agonies- to have their daughters brought fovws(rd and exhibited 
to the best advantage ! Some grew pale, some red — all, accord- 
ing to their different powers of self-oommand and address, en-^ 
deavoured to conceal their feelings. ' Mrs. Falcoujer now shone 
superior in ea^e inimitable. She appeared absolutely uncon-* 
cerned for her own daughter, quite intent upon bringing into 
notice the talents of the miss Barhams, miss Crotdv the miss La 
Grandes, &c. 

These young ladies in their turn knew and pritctised the vari- 
ous arts by which at a. musical party the.unfortupate mistress of 
the house may be tormented. Some, who were sensible that the 
company were anxious for their performance, chose to be ^^ quite 
out of voice,'' till they had been pressed and flattered into acqui- 
escence ; one sweet bashful creature must absolutely be forced 
to the instrument, as a new speaker of the House of Commons, 
was formerly dragged to the chair. Then the instrument was 
not what one young lady was used to ; the lighte were so piaced 
that another who was near-sighted could not see a noter^an- 
other could not endure such a glare. One conld not sing unless 
the windows were all open— another could not play unless they 
were all shut. With perfect complaisance Mrs. Falconer jor- 
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Stored thd Endows ta be opened and shut, aiid again sfaut and 
opened ; 'mih Atbuirable patieiice she was, or seemed to be, the 
martjr tO'diet^ic^ of the feir musicians. While all the time 
lAn^BomanOBUvred'ds to divide, and govern, and finally'to have 
errery thing acrramged as she'pleased. None bnt a perfectly cool 
stander-'by, and one previonsly acqnainted ^th Mr. Falconer's 
efaaracter, oemld have seen all that Alfred saw. Perhajps the 
interest lie began to take abottt count Altenberg, who yr^s the 
grand object of all her operations, increased Iris penetration. 
WllQe the ebniit was engaged in earnest political conversation 
in^ne df the inner rooms with the commissioner, Mrs. Fal- 
edn^r besought' the miss La Grandes to favour the company. It 
was impos^ble for tfaem' to re$ist her polite ientreaties. Next 
she called upon mi^s Crotch, and the miss Barhams ; and she 
oontrived th^t they should sing and play, and play and sing, 
tiH (|iey held exhausted the admiration and complaisance of th'e 
auditors. Then she relieved attention with some slight things 
from miss Arabella Falconer, such as could excite no sensation 
or envy. Presently, after walking about the room, carelessly 
joining difi^rerit conversation parties, and saying something 
obliging to each, she approadhed the Count and the commis- 
sioner. Finding 'that the commii^sioner had finished all he had 
to say » she began to reproach him for keeping the count so long 
from fte ladies, and leading him, as she spoke, to the piano- 
forte, she declared that he had missed such charming things. 
She could not ask miss Crotch to play any more till she had 
rested—-^* €leorgianal for want of something better, do try 
what you can give us-^-^She will appear to great disadvantage 

of course- My dear, I think we have not had Giove omni- 

poimte/' 

^I am not equal to that, ma'am," said Georgiana, drawing 
back^ " you Should call upon misisi La Grande." 

**Tru(B,*my love; but miss La Grande has been so very 
obiiging, I could not ask ^Try ii, my love— I am not sur- 
prised you should be diffident after what we have heard ; but the 
wttnij 1 am sure, wlD make allowances.'^ 

"With' ^mi&ible and becoming difiBdence miss Georgiana was 
coitfpelled to comply— the count was surprised and charmed by 
!• 20 



bsr Ydiee : ften the wm pveyalM vpoti to lif «« (^Mtte €1 
fwmio i afMT f Mienle^'-^ibe eotiitt^ vbo wm enUnwiaeUksiili^ 
fond of musie, seemed qoite enehaiited ; Md Mtb. Fticoflier 4Mk 
otre that tie sbonld have this ini|)re89i<m lefl fcN amd sIvob^ 
upon bis ntod—svpper was animiooed. The eofeni* was fdaoed 
at ^ table betweea Mrs. Falconer and Isidy Tfaiit«*-lMit' joat as 
ihey were sitting down, Mrs. Falconer called to 4i«nrgi«H^ iiibD 
was g«ing, mnch against her wUl> to another tdile, ^'Tske mf 
place, my dear Georgiaoa, fof yon know- i( never eal aoppev.^ 

Oeorgiana's countenance, which had be^ bkaek: as nig^t, 
became aQ radiant instantly . She took her maoMnald place b^ 
side the count. Mrs. Falconer walked about all su hwp tw e^ 
smiling, and saying obliging things with self-seti^ed graoe^ 
She had reason indeed to be satisfied witti the success of iUa 
night's operations. Never once did she appear to took towanrda 
the count, or her daughter ; but assuredly Ae saw Aat 'tUnna 
were going on as she wished. 

In the mean time Alfred Percy was as heartily tired hyihe 
eodiibitions of this evening as were many fMhionable youiig 
men who had been loud in their praises of the p^fomen. 
P^haps Alfred was not however a perfectly fair judge^ as lie 
Was disappointed in his own maneeuvres, neihaTUdg been idde 
to obtain two minutes' conversation witii the count dicing the 
whole evening. In a letter to Rosamond, die n^it day^ he raMl 
that Mrs. Falconer's ooneert had been very dnH^ tod %e*o^ 
served that <^ People can see more of one aiiodier in a'singie 
day in- the country than they can in a year intovti.'' Se iw« 
Airther very eloquent ** on the foHy of ^Meting in crowdb -%& 
say commonplace nothings to people you do not eare idr, and 
to see only the outsides of those with whom you desire to eo^ 



verse ." 



^' Just as I was writing Oris sentmoe," contimKf Alfred, 
"count Altenberg called-«-how fortunate 1-*how obliging of 
him to come so eariy, before I went to the eeurlB. He 'has p^ 
me into good humour again with th^ whole i^oiM-^-even 'wifll 
the miss Falconers. He came to take leave of me^he is fotHf 
down to the country— with whom do you thli* t WiA lord 
Oldborodgh, dmring the recess. Sid I not teH yon ditfllOfd 



OUb^fongli ivmld like; Um-^at is, would find that Jie has ia- 
fii>niialioii> and ean bensefol^ I hope you will all see the eouat; 
imte a d I aai ante yea will, fie politely spoke of paying his 
vwpnels to my ftthec^ by whom the shipwrecked foreigners had 
; baan sa hoqpMably^RiccOarad m their dtstress. I told him that 
ooffasrily »» looger \if$A in Ihejiame plaoe; that we had beea 
obliged to ratire to a smU aatate^ in a distant pari of the 
eannfty. I did not troobte han with the histwy of our^^mily 
miafortalts ; iior did I eren mention how the shipwreck, and 
the cardessness of the Dutch sailors, had occasioned the fire at 
Percy-^iaU-r^thougb I was tempted to tell him this when I was 
speaking of M« d^ Tourville. 

•"I forgot to tell myvfather, that this morning, when I went 
with the count to lord Oldborough'^, among a heap of books of 
heraldry^ with whiqh his table was covered, 1 spied an old book 
of my hfhe€*9 on the art of deciphering, which he had lent 
commissioner Falconer years ago. Lord Oldborough, whose 
eye is quiek as a hawk's, saw my eye tmrn towards it, and he 
ari^ me if I knew aiiy thing of that book, or of the art of deci- 
phering? Nothing of the art, but something of .the book, 
which I recollected to be my fether's. His lordship put it into 
my hands, and I showed s<»q8 pencil notes of my father's writ- 
iiig. Lord Oldborough seemed swprised^ and said he did not 
know this had been among the number of your studies. I told 
him^diait yo^ had once been much intent upon Wilkins and 
LeS)nitz's scheme of a universal language, and that 1 believed 
this bad led you to the art of deciphering. He repeated the 
words ^Universal language-^Hal'^then I suppose it was from 
Mr. Perey that conimissioner Falconer learnt all he knew on 
this subject?' 

" * I believeso, my lord.' 

^^ * Ha r He seemed lost for a moment in thought, and then 
adcted; ^ I msh I had known this sooner— Ha 1' 

^' Wbst these Mois meant, I was unable to decipher; but I 
am sure they related to some matter very interesting to him. 
He eaqplained bksaself no fiorther, but immediately turned away 
from me to the count, and began to talk of the affairs dF his 
eoQit, ^d of M. de Tourville, of whom he seems to have some 
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knowledge, I suppose through (he means of his envoy, Cun- 
mngham Falconer. ^ 

^^ I understand that a prodigious party is inyited to Falconer- 
oonrt . the count asked me if I was to be one of theni , and seemed 
lo wish itr--^I like him much. They are to have balls, and plays, 
and great doings. If I have time, I will wxit^ ta-morrowy and 
tell you who goes, and giye you a sketch of their characters. 
Mrs. Falconer cannot well avoid asking you to some of her ea- 
tertainments, and it will be pleasant to you to know who's who 
beforehand." 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



Notwithstanding all the patronage of fashion, which the miss 
Falconers had for some time enjoyed, notwithstanding all their 
own accomplishments, and their mother's adjdress and knowledge 
of the world, the grand object had not been obtainedT-for they 
were not married. Though every where seen, and every where 
admired, no proposals had yet been made adequate to their ex- 
pectations. In vain had one young nobleman after another, 
heir apparent after heir apparent, been invited, cherished, and 
flattered by Mrs. Falconer, had been constantly atl^er balls and 
concerts, -had stood beside the harp and the pianoforte, had 
danced or flirted with the miss Falconers, had been hung out 
at all public places as a pendant to pne or other of the sisters. 

The mother, seeing project after project fail for the establish- 
ment of her daughters, forced to bear and to conceal these dis- 
appointments, still contiaued to form new schemes with indefa-^ 
tigable perseverance. Yet every season the difficulty increased ; 
and Mrs. Falconer, in the midst of the life of pleasure which 
she seemed to lead^ was a prey to perpetual anxiety. Sh^ knew 
that if any thing should happen to the commissioner, whose 
health was < declining ; if he should lose lord Oldborough's 
favour, which seemed not impossible; if .lord Oldborough 
should not be able to maintain himself in power, or if he should 
die ; she and her daughters would lose every thing. From a 
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small estate, overwhelmed vifti debt, there would be no fior- 
tune for her daughters; they would be left utterly destitute, and 
absolutely unable to do any thing for themselves — ^unlikely to 
suit plain country gentlemen, after the hi^ style of company in 
which ihey had lived, and still moi'e incapable than she would 
be of bearing a reverse of fortune. The young ladies, confident 
of their charms, unaccustomed to reflect, and foil of the present, 
thought little of these probabilities of future evil, though they 
were quite as impatient to be married as their moUier could 
wi^h. Indeed, this impatience becoming visible, she was#ather 
anxious to suppress it, because it counteracted her viewsA Mrs. 
Falconer had still two schemes for their establishment. Sir 
Robert Percy had luckily lost his wife within the last twelve- 
month, had no children, and had been heard to declare that he 
would marry again as soon as he decently could, because, if he 
were to die without heirs, the Percy estate might revert to the 
relations whom he detested. Mrs. Falconer had persuaded the 
commissioner to cultivate sir Robert Percy's acquaintance; had 
this winter watched for the time when law business called him 
to town ; had prevailed upon him to go to her house, instead of 
staying, as he usually did, at an hotel, or spending his day at 
his solicitor's chambers. She had in short made things so 
agreeable to him, and he seemed so well pleased with her, she 
had hopes he would in time be brought to propose for her 
daughter Arabella. To conciliate sir Robert Percy, it was ne- 
cessary to avoid all connexion with the other Percy Sj and it wafe 
for this reason that the commissioner had of late avoided Alfred 
and Firasmu/t. Mrs. Falconer's schemes for Georgiana, her 
beautiful daughter, were far more brilliant. Several great esta- 
blishments she had in view. The appearance of count Alten- 
berg put many old visions to flight — ^her whole fancy fixed upon 
him. If she could marry her Georgiana to count Altenbergl— 
There would be a match high as her most exalted ambition could 
desire; and this project did not seem impossible. The count 
had been heard to say that he thought miss Geoi^giana Falconer 
the handsomest woman he had seen since he had been in Lon^ 
don. He had admired her dancing, and had listened with en- 
thusiastic attention to her music, and to her channing voice ; 
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the young lady herself uras coiifideiit ihai faeirM, voold be, ot 
ODght to be, her slave. The count was going into the country fer 
tome wejBks with lord Oldborongh. Mrs. Faleoner, though die 
had not seen Falconer-court for fifteen years, decided to go 
there immediately. Then she should have tiie count ftdrly away 
from all the designing mothers and rival daughters pf ter acS 
quaintance, and besides — she mighty by dus seasonablevish to 
the country, secure sir Robert Percy for her daughter Arabella. 
The commissioner rejoiced in his lady's determination, because 
he kfltw that it would afibrd him an opportunity of obliging lord 
01db(#ough. His lordship had always been averse to the tirouf^ 
ble of entertaining company. He disliked it still more since tiie 
death of lady (Mdborough, but he knew that it was necessary te 
keep up his interest and his popularity in the country, and he 
would, therefore, be obliged by Mrs. Falconer's giving dinnenr 
and entertainments for him. This game had succeeded, when 
it had been played — at the time of the marchioness of Twicken* 
ham's marriage. Mr. Falconer was particularly anxious now 
to please lord Oldborough, for he was folly aware that he had 
lost ground with his patron, and that his sons had all in diflbr* 
ent ways given his lordship cause of dissatisfaction. Wifli 
Buckhurst Falconer lord Oldborough was displeased for bein^ 
the companion and encourager of bis nephew, colonel Hauton, 
in extravagance and gaming. In paying his court to the ne- 
phew, Buckhurst lost the uncle. Lord Oldborough had hoped 
that a man of literature and t^eirts, as Buckhurst had been re* 
presented to him, would have drawn his nephew Irom the turf 
to the senate, and would have raised in colonel Blittton's mind 
some noble ambition. 

** A clergyman*! sir," said lord Oldborough to commissioner 
Falconer, with a look of austere indignation — "What could 
induce such a man as Mr. Buckhurst Falconer to become a cler** 
gyman ?" The commissioner, affecting to sympathize in this 
indignation, declared that he was so angry with his son that he 
Would not see him. All the timie, however, he conrfbrtcd him- 
self with the hope that his son would, in a few months, be in 
possession of the long-expected living of Chipping Ftiars, as 
tiie old incumbent was now speechless. Lord Oldborougk had 



nevetr after Has dinow^m^ of Bttckhiif sti mentioned his name to 
the £albir,. and tlie commiasioo^ thoji^hi this maqagement had 
mceeeded* 

Of Jolyjt Falconer, io^ there had been complaipts. Officers 
cetnrned ttom ahrmd had apoken of Us siupidity, his niegleci of 
dnty^ and^ above all, of his boasting that, let him do what he 
plaaaedy he was sura of lord OMborough's favour— certain of 
beinig a major in one year» a Ueutenant-colonel in two* At 
&8t his boasts htd been laughed at by his brother officers, but 
idiien^ at. the year's end, he actually was made a major, their 
s^i^riae and difconient were great. Lord Oldborough was 
bfaimad for palrooizing such a fellow. All this, in course of 
iiiae, caflie to his lordship's knowledge. He heard these com* 
l^aiAts in silence. It was not his habit suddenly to express his 
diapleasure. He heard,. and saw, without speaking or acting, 
till facts aod proofs had accumulated in his mind. He seemed 
to PASS over many things unobserved, but they were a]l regis- 
tered in bis memory, and he would judge and decide at last in 
an> instant and irrevocably. Of this commissioner Falconer, a 
ewoing man, who watched parts of a character narrowly, but 
ooold not. take in the. whole, was not aware. He often blessed 
his good fortune, for having escaped lord Oldborough's displear 
flitfie or detection, upon occasions when his lordship had 
marked all that Uie commissioner imagined he had overlooked; 
his lordship was often most awake to what was passing, and 
moat displeased, when he appeared most absent or unmoved. 

For instance, many mistakes, and much ignorance, had fre- 
qnently appeared in his envoy Cunningtiam F^coner's des- 
Ipatohes; but except when, in the first moment of surprise at the 
^Lifference between the ineptitude of the envoy, and the talents 
of the.autfaor of the pamphlet, his lordship had exclaimed, 'M 
slovenijf.desfalch" these mistakes, and this ignorance^ had passed 
Without antmftdv;eraion . Some symptoms of duplicity, some eva- 
sion of the minister's questiqns, had likewise appeared, and the 
eammissioner had trembled lest the suspicions of his patron 
dtould be awakened. 

Count Altenberg, without design to injure Cunningham, had 
AQcidentally mentioned in the presence of the commissioner and 
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of lord Oldborough something of a transactioii which was to be 
kept a profound secret frem the minister, a private intrigue whieh 
Cunningham had been carrying on to get himself appointed ea- 
TOy to the court of Denmark, by tKe interest of tli(p opposite 
party, in case of a change of ministry. At the moment when 
' this was alluded to by count Altenberg, the commissioner was 
so dreadfully alarmed that he perspired at every ^ore ; but per- 
ceiving that lord Oldborough expressed no surprise* asked no 
explanation, never looked towards him with suspicion, nor even 
raised his eyes, Mr. Falconer flattered himself that his lordship 
was so completely engrossed in the operatti^n of replacing a 
loose glass in his spectacles, that he had not heard or noticed 
one word the count had said. In this hope the commissioner 
was confirmed by lord Oldborough's speaking an ipstant after^ 
wards precisely in his usual tone, and pursuing his previous 
subject of conversation, without any apparent interruption in 
the train of his ideas. Yet, notwithstanding that the commis- 
sioner fancied that he and his son had escaped, and were secnre 
in each particular instance, he had a general feeling that lord 
Oldborough was more reserved towards him ; and he was haunted 
by a constant fear of losing, not his patron's esteem or con- 
fidence, but his favour. Against this danger he constantly 
guarded. To flatter, to keep lord Oldborough in good humour, 
to make himself agreeable and necessary by continual petty su)i^ 
missions and services, was the sum of his policy. 

It was with this view that he determined to go to the country; 
and with this view he had consented to various expenseis, which 
were necessary, as Mrs. Falconer declared, to make it practic- 
able for her and her daughters to accompany him. Orders were 
sent to have a theatre at Falconer-court, which had been long 
disused, fitted up in the most elegant manner. The miss Fal- 
coners had been in the habit of acting at sir Thomas and lady 
Flowerton's private theatre at Richmond, and they were accom- 
plished actresses. Count Altenberg had declared that he was 
particularly fond of theatrical amusements. That hint was suffi- 
cient. Besides, what a sensation the opening of a theatre at Fal- 
coner-court would create in the county I Mrs . Falconer observed, 
that the only possible way to make the country supportable was 
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. to hare a large parly ef to^n fmnds in ;mt hooise— and tUs 
was tfaemore necessary for her, as she Vas almoet a iMx^anger in 
her own county* 

Alfred kept his promise/ and sent Rosamond a list of the per- 
sons of irhom the party was to consist. 0{q)Osite to several 
names he vrote^-eommon-place young'— ore, common^ace old 
ladies : — of the latter nand[)er were lady Traut and lady Kew s of 
the former irere the miss Gr->^8, and others not worth mentioning. 
Then came the two lady Arlingtons, nieees of Ihe duke of Green- 
wich. 

^^ The lady ArKogtons/' continues Alfred, *^ are glad to get to 
Mt-s. Falconer, and Mrs. Falconer is glad to haye them, because 
they are related to my lord duke. I have met them kt Mrs. Fal- 
ooner's, at lady Angelica Headingham's, and often at lady lane 
Chranville's. The style and tone of the lady Anne is languishing 
.**-of lady. Frances, lively: both seem mere spoilt selfish laifiies 
of quality. Lady Anne's selfishness is of the cold, chronic, in- 
veterate nature ; lady Frances's of the hot, acute^ and tormenting 
species. She Moves every thing by fits, and nothing long/ 
Every body is an angel^ and a dear creature f while they mioist^ 
to her fencies^-^and no tonger. About these fancies she is rest* 
less and impatient to a degree which makes, her sister look sick 
and scornful beyond description. Lady Anne neither fiincies 
nor loves any thing or any body. She seems to have no object 
upon earth but to drink barleyrwater, and save herself from all 
manner of trouble or exertion, bodily or mental. So ttmch for 
the lady Arlingtons. 

'^ Buekhurst Falconer cannot be of this party— eokmel Hauton 
has him at his regiment. But Buckhurst's two friends, the Clays, 
are earnestly pressed into the service. Notwithstanding the fine 
sanctified speech Mrs. Falconer mdde me, about that sad affair 
of Lewis Clay with lady Harriot H-^, — , she invites him ; and I 
have a notion, if count Altenberg had not appeared, that she 
would like to have had him, or his brother, for her son-in-law* 
That you may judge how much my mother would like them ftur 
her sons-in-law, I will take the trouble to draw you portraits of 
both gentlemen. 
•* French Clay and English Clay, as they have been named, 



arebrodiam, botli vim of iaqie foitue, irihidi' tlMir f«kiM ac- 
quired vMpeolaUy by cwanar^^ sbA n^ueh Aey ase sfi^ndum:. 
in all kinds of extravagance a&d profligacy, not&xMn incliaatmi» 
but merely to porafaaie adauaeion into fine company. Frmich 
Clay 10 a ftfavelled coxeomb, irho, & propoi d&botkst be^as 
uritby ' When I was abroad wiib tbe priiioeia Orbitella — **ii-' 
Jhillam afraid I eannot apeiA of tUa maawitb knpartiaiityy fiir 
I cannot bear to aee an- Bn^^lidiman aping a Frenchaaan. Hie 
ifltttntion ia always so awkwand, so ridiculons, so coalemptible. 
French Clay talks of tactf but without possessing any ; he ddi^^ 
in wliai be calls pern/Ia^, but in his perriflagg^ instead of the 
wit and degance of Parisian iiaillery , diere appeaca only the 
vulgar love and habit of derision. He is continaallr railing at 
€iiir Ettgiiafa wani of «a«otr vivre^ yet is himself an example of 
flie ill4>reeding which he veprobaites. His manners have aai>- 
Iher the coidiality of an Englishmaa nor the polish x)f a foreig&er* 
TSo improve us in Vaprit 4e Mtmiiitiy be would introduce the whole 
systmn of French- gaUantry— 4lie vioe without the Dcfiaemeni. I 
beard him acknowledge it to be ' his principlo' to inirigne wifll 
every mmrted woman who would listen to him, provided she 
baa any one of his four requisites, wit, fiaafaioiiy beauty^ or a good 
table, fie 8ay» his lale suit in Doctofs-comamns cost htm no>- 
thing; for 10,OOO{. are nothing to hmiL 

'* Public virtue, as wdl as private^ he thinks, it a fine air to 
disdain, and patriotism and love of ow eonntry he ealls pragi^ 
dices of which a philoeopbaT ought, to divest himselL Some 
charitable people say that he is not .so unfeding as he seems to 
be, and that ji^ovo half his vices arise from alfoctation, and from 
a mistaken ambitieii to be. what he thinks perfectly.Freuqh. 

*^ His brother/ English Qay, is- a cold, Deserved, proud^ dnHr 
hMking^man, whom art^ in despite- of nature^ strove, andstBome 
in vain, to quicken into a * gay deceiver/ Be is a grave. m|tt 
of pleasure»-4nf first cave being tO' provide for his exclostveljf 
•personal gratifications. His dinner is a serious, solemn businesa, 
whether it be at his own table or at a tmram, which lasthe pre- 
fers— he ordfisPB it so that his repauBt shall be the very best of sIb 
kind that money can procure. His next care is^ thai be be not 
4iheated in what he is to pay. Not that he walues money, but he 
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eaUBOl heir to be Hhen in, HHeA* hit dress, bis faofmi, fab 
wiioTe appoioftineiit atad eg/MHAasn^tit, are complete, and itccii*- 
rately in tbe fashion of the dny—- no expense spsredi- All tbflt 
belongs to Mr. Clay, of Glay-halU i^ Ae beet <tf its kind, or^ ift 
least, had fhm ike betf hand in England. Bvery tting about 
him is Eiiglish; bat I dl»n't kn6w iirhether thb arises from 1<^ 
of his countrj^ or contesftpt of his brother. Bnglisb Clay is not 
ostentations <>f AM iirhiohis his own, bnl he is disdainful of all 
fliat belongs to another. The slightest deiciency in the appoinP' 
menU^of his companions he sees, and marks by a wink to some 
bystander, or'inth a dry joke laughs the iiirrc^di to scorn; In 
company^ be delights to sit by ^lent and snng, sofeeriag inw-ardly 
at those who are entertaining the company, and committing 
themseh^. He nerer entertains, and is sddom entertained. 
His joys are neither conyivial nor intellectaal ; he is gregarious, 
bift not eompamonable; a hard drinkenr, bat not social. Wine 
sometimes makes him noisy, bat never makes him gay ; and^ 
whatever be his excesses, he commits them seennngly withont 
temptation firom taste or ]^ssion. He keeps a forionsly expeor- 
sive mistress, whom he curses, and who emsfes him, as Bndc^ 
hurst informs me, ten times a day; yet he prides himself on being 
free and unmarried t Scomingaiid dreading women in general, 
he swears be would not marry Venus herself unless she had 
100,000(. in each pocket ; and now that no mortal Venus wears 
podiets, he-thatiks Heaven he is safe. Buekbarst, I rmnember, 
assured methat beneath this <$rttst of pride there is some good^ 
nature^ Deep faSd under a large mass of selfishness, there may 
be some glimmerings of affection. He shows symptoms of'feei** 
ing for his horses, and his mother,. and bis coachman, and his 
country. I do.bMieve he would fight for old England^ for it is 
bts country, imd be is English Glay. Affsction for his coadhimaii, 
did I say? — He shows admiration, if not aifection, for orery whip 
of note in town. He is their txmipanion— no, their pupil, and, 
as Antoninus Pius gratefully prided himself in recording the 
names of those relations and friends from whom he* learnt his 
several viriues, this man may boast to ^ft^-ages of having learnt 
from one coachman how to cut a fly off his near leader's ear, 
how to tudc up a duck, from another, and the true $fnt from^ 
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lUrd— by the by, it Is said, but I don't vondi for fhef truth of 
the vtory/ that this last aeeoaipUshmeAt oost him a tooth, whieh 
he had had drawn to attain it in perfection. Pare slang he coidd 
not learn from any one coaehman, but from constantly frequetit- 
ing the society of all. I recollect Backhnrst falconer telling 
me that he dined onee infh English Qay, in company with a ba- 
ronet, a viscoant, an earl, a dnke, and the driver of a norail- 
coaeh, to whom was given, by acclamation, the seat of honour. 
I am told there is a honse, at which Aese genUemen and n€A>l&- 
men meet regularly every week, where there are two dining- 
rooms divided by glass doors. In one room the real coachmen 
dine, in the other the amateur gentlemen, who, when they ate 
tired of their own conversation, throw open the glass doors, 
that they may be entertained and edified by, the coachmen's 
wit and sUmg ; in which dialect English Clay's rapid pToSdencj 
has, it is said, recommended him to the best society, even moire 
than his being the master of the best of cooks, and of Glay-hall. 
** I have said so much more than I intended of both these brb- 
diers, that I have no room for more portraits ; indeed, the other 
gentlemen are zeroes. 
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Yours affectionately, 

Alfr^b Percy." 

Notwithstanding the pains which Mrs. Falconer took to engage 
these Mr. Clays to accompany her, she could obtain only a pro- 
mise that they wbuld wait upon her, if possible,' some time dur- 
ing the recess. 

Count Altenberg also, much to Mrs. Falconer's disappointment, 
was detained in town a few days longer than he fcad foreseen, 
but he promised to follow lord Oldborough early in the enstiing 
week. All the rest of the prodigious party arrived' at Falconcar- 
court, which was within a few miles of lord Oldborough's seal at 
€lerm<Ait-park. 

The day after lord Oldborough's arrival in the counhy, his 
lordship was seized with a fit of the gont, which fiied in his right 
hand. Commissioner Falconer, when he came dti the morning 
to.pay his respects, and to inquire after his patron's health, found 
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him in his study, writing a letter with bis left hand. << My lord^ 
shall not I call Mr. Temple-^r— ^nld I offer my services as 
secretary?" 

*^ I thafik yon, sir-Hao. This letter must be written with my 
own hand." 

Who can this letter be to, that is of so much consequence ? 
thought the commissioner; and glancing his eye at the direction, 
he saW) as the letter was given to a servant, **ToL. Percy, fsf ." 
—his surprise arrested the pinch of snuff which he was just going 
to take. '^ What could be the business— the secret— only a few 
lines, what could they contain?" 

Simply these words : 
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"I write to you with my left hand, the gout having, within 
these few. hours, incapacitated my right Since this gout keeps 
me a {Nrisoner, and I cannot,, as I had intended, go to you, may 
I beg that you will do me the fevour to come to me, if it could 
suit your convenience, to*morrow morning, when I shall be alone 
from twelve till four.- 

With true esteem. 
Yours, 

Oldborough." 

In the c6urse of the day, the commissioner found out, by some- 
thing lord Oldborough ht folly wh^t his lordship had no inten* 
tion to conceal, that he had requested Mr. Percy to come to 
Clermont-park the next morning : and the commissioner pro<- 
mised himself tfiat he would be in the way to see his good cou^ 
sin Percy, and to satisfy his curiosity. But his manoeuvres and 
windings were, whenever it was necessary, counteracted and cut 
short by the unexpected directness and peremptory plain deal- 
ing of his patron. In the morning, towards the hour of twelve, 
the commissioner thought he had well begun a conversation that 
would draw out into length upon a topic which he knew must be 
interesting to his lordship, and he held in his hand private let- 
ters of great consequence from his son Cunningham ; but lord 
Oldborotgh, taking the letters, lo(dced them up in his desk, say- 



iag, '' To^Bigbt I wiH read tkem*--4hiB mmwaaie I i^fie set aqput 
i»r « ixmverMtioa witti Hk.- P«ffcj:, wham I wisb to «ee alone. 
In the mean tirney my interest in the borough has he^m left too 
mnch to the eace of ihai attemejr 8har^ o£ whom I hufB no 
great opinion. Will yon be so good to ride over, as 70a pre- 
aiised v» that yM wonkl, to fha terongb, wi Me-whati^dohig 
therer 

ThB oonumssioner endeavoured *fio4 to look ^iscomnerted or 
diacomfitody rang iie bell for his horses, and took his leave, as 
lord Oldboroagh hod det^ouned that ho shonkl, before the ap- 
rival of Mr. Percy, who came exactty at twelfv^j 

^' I thank you for this punctuality, Mr. Percy," said lopd Old- 
borough, advancing in his most gracious manner; and no two 
things could be more strikingly different than hia gracious and 
ungracious masiner. '^I thank you for this kind pvnctuaiity. 
No one knows better than I do the diffefienoe between the visit 
of a friend and all otber visits.'' s 

Without preface,, lord Oldborough always want dtrectty to the 
point. '^ I have requested, you to come to me, Mr. Percy, be- 
cause I want from you two things, which I cannot have sonuidi 
to my satisfaction from any otter person as from you — assistance 
and sympathy. Sot, beforo I go to my own aSairs, let me— 
and not by way of compliment, but plainly and truly — let me 
congratulate you, my dear sir, on the. success of your sons, on 
the distinction and independence tiiey h^e already aoquived in 
their professions. I knew the value of independence»-H»f that 
which I shall never have," added bis lordship, with a foreed 
smile and a deep sigh. ^< But let tiiat be. . It was not of that I 
meant to speak. You pnrsne your couwe, I, mine. Firmness 
of purpose I (akeito be the greatdifierenea betweesi man aad 
maft« I am not orn of those, who habiioally covet ^sympathy, 
it is a sign of a mind insufficient to its own soppoart, to look &r 
sympadiy on every trivtfd occtBrrettce i and on ;great occaMons, 
it has not been niy good fortune to meet many peraolis iiviiO'Oonld 
sympa^iie idth me." 

**True,'' said Mr. Percy, '^peopk mwt ihink with you, be- 
fore they can feel with yon." * • 

"^ it Is extiaoidinary ^ Mr. Pcosy/' ^nti09 



*^^ilKki^k^(ntiaeh&wmii^ yea dMer turn m» is peUticd psia- 
ciples, I sbould eh<MM) ef all ntn ttiJiig^ to op^a my nriid io 
you. Bottbe fact is^ tturt I am convinced, however we may 
ditbt about tlie meaa*^ the enii ^we bath haVe in view is one ami 
tlia sonra^tfae good and gl6ry of the British empire." 

^My lord, I bdlofe^^ it," «f ied Mr. Perey--^*-witb'eiiergy aad 
waisnth he repeated, '^ My lord, I bdieve it." 

*^ I thank you, sir," «aid lord Oldhoeongh i*^ yon do me Jns^ 
tiiee. I have reason to be satisfied when snch men as you do me 
justioe; I have reason ,alsoto be satisfied that I have not to make 
the common complaint of tho^e who serve pripoes. From him 
wbote 1 hav0 servnd I have not met with any ingratitnde, with 
aB»y neglect: on Ifae contrary, I am well assured, that so firm is 
his ooayiotion of mj intending the good of his throne and of his 
people^ that io preeeiVe me his mtnisler is the ifirst wish of his 
heart I am confidant that without hesitation he would dismiss 
from bis councUs any who should 'Obstruct my views, or be ini« 
mi(^l to my interests." : 

^< Then, my lord, you are happy ; if man can be happy at the 
SJunnnit of ambition." 

^^ Pardon me. It is a dizzy height at best; but, were it at- 
tained, I tru#t my head would be strong enough to beat it." 

** Lord Verulam, you know, my lor*," said Mr. Percy, snjil- 
ing, '' t^s us, that people, by looking down precipices, do put 
their spirits in the act of failing.^' 

^' Truey true," said lord Oldbofougb, rather impatient at Mr. 
Percy's going to tord Yenilam and philosophy. ^^ But you have 
net yet hieard the &ct9. I am enoompassed with enemies, open 
and secret. Open enamieB I meet and defy-— their strength I can 
calculate and oppose; but the strength of my secret enemies I 
OMBot calculate,foY that strength depends on their ennAinatton, 
and that combini^ion I cannot breaktill I know of whaiit con^ 
aists. I have the power and the will to strfte, but knoiw not 
w4iere to aim* In die dark I will Aot strike, lest I injure the in- 
Qiocent or destroy a friend. Light I cannot obtain, though I 
htvebem in anarch of it for a considerable time. Perhaps, l)y 
your assivtaace H may be obtained." 
. ^By my assistance 1" exclaimed Mr. PercQ^: ^^ ignorant, a9 



I an, of all parties, and of all tiieir aiecret transactions, hov, my 
dear lord, can I possiMy afford you^any assistance?" 

** Precisely by your being uneonnected with all parties-^^^ cool 
alander4>y, yon* can judge of the play — ^yon can insist me with 
your general knowledge of human nature, and with a particular 
species of knowledge, of which I should never have guessM that 
yom were possessed, but for an accidental discovery of it made 
to me the other day by your son Alfred*— your knowledge of the 
art of deciphering/' 

Lord Oldborough then produced the Tourville papers, related 
how tiiey had been put into his .bands by commissioner Fal- 
coner, showed him what the coAimissioner and his son had decir 
phered, pointed out where the remaining difficulty occurred, and 
explained how they w^re comi^etely at a stand from their ina^ 
bility to decipher the word Gassoc, or to decide wbo or what it 
could mean. All the conjectures of the commissioner, the cas^ 
sock, and the bishop, and the gosshimky and the heraldic re- 
searches, and the French misnomers, and the puns upon the 
coats of arms, and the notes from Wilkins on universal Ian- 
guage, and an old book on deciphering, which had been lent to 
the commissioner, and the private and public letters which Cun- 
ningham had written since he went abroad, were all laid before 
Mr. Percy. * 

^' As to my envoy, Mr. Cunningham Falconer," said lord 
Oldborough, as he took up the bundle of Cunningham's letters, 
^' I do not choose to interrupt the main business bejEore us, by 
adv^ting to him or to his character, further than to point out to 
you this mark," showing a peculiar pencil mark, made on cer- 
tain papers. " This is my note of distrust, observe, and this 
my note for mere circumlocution, or nonsense. And here," 
continued his lordahip, <^ is a list of all those in, or connected 
with the. minis^, whom it is possible maybe my enemies." 
The list was the same as that on whidi Uie commissioner for- 
merly w^t to work, except that the name of the duke of Green- 
wich had been struck out, and two oAers added in his place, so 
that it stood thus : << Dukes of Doncaster and Stratford ; lords 
CoteoQian, Naresby, Skreene, Twisselton, Waltham, Wrexfield^ 
Chelsea, and Lancaster ; sir Thomas Cope, sir Jame» Skipwortfa; 
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secretaries Arnold and Oldfield." This list vas marked witti 
figures, in different coloured inks, prefixed to each name, de- 
noting the degrees of their supposed enmity to lord Oldborougfa, 
and these had been calculated from a paper containing notes of 
the probable causes and motives of their disaffection, dravn up 
by commissioner Falconer, but corrected, and in many places 
contradictefd, by notes in lord Oldborough's hand-writing. His 
lordship marked which was hu calcalati6n of probabilities, and 
made some observations on the character of each, as he read 
over the list of names rapidly. 

Doncaster, a dunce— Stratford, a miser — Coleman, a knave— 
Naresby, noiicompos^— Skreene, the most corrupt of the corrupt 
— Twisselton, puzzle-headed — Waltham, a»mere theorist — 
Wrexfield, a speechifier — Chelsea, a trimmer — ^Lancaster, deep 
and dark — ^sir Thomas Cope, a wit, a poet, and a fool— sir James 
Skipworth, finance and finesse — ^Arnold, able and active— and 
Oldfield, a diplomatist in grain* 

** And is this the summary of the history of the men with 
whom your lordship is obliged to act and live?" said Mr. Percy. 
** h is — ^I am : but, my dear sir, do not let us fly off at a tan- 
gent to morality or philosophy ; these have nothing to do with 
the present purpose. You have befi)re you all the papers rela- 
tive to this transaction. Now, will you do me the favour, the 
service, to look over, and try whether you can make o^t le mot 
d'inigme. I shall not disturb you." 

Lord Oldborough sat down at a small table by the fire, with 
a packet of letters and memorials beside him, and in a few mi- 
nutes was completely absorbed in these, for he had acquired the 
power of turning his attention suddenly and entirely from one 
subject to another. 

Without reading the mass of commissioner Falconer's explana- 
tions and conjectures, or encumbering his understanding wHh 
all that Cunningham had collected, as if purposely to puzzle the 
cause, Mr. Percy examined first very carefully the original docu- 
ments — ^then lord Oldborough's notes on the views and charac* 
ters of the suspected p^sons, and the reasons of their several 
enmities or dissatisfaction. From the scale of probabilities, 
which he found had been with great skill calculated on these 
I. 21 



AOiea, Jn-ielectod Ike praKipalaiaiiHSrand Jheniriad ivith these, 
3pdieUier 4ie toauld make out an idea ihat liad dtnuck him Jthe 
Afittent he ted heard of ibt GaMOC fie Becollectied the iajnoos 
moitiACabai, in 4he reii^ of Charles ihe fieccudd^ aod he,thou^t 
lit posaiUe that AexabaUaiieal «rond Gassoc might be &Mcmed bg 
A -UHiikxr oombinatioa. But Gouoe was jio ;£ngliBh ifrordi, was 
«ie word «f any lan^iage. Ujpon dose examiBatioa.Qf ihe Tour- 
iriUe papers, he perceived dhat ihe tcommMaiener Jmd been right 
iB'Anetof his ^iggesiions, that Ae G had been wTUten iuatead 
of a C ; in some places it had been ^ c iurned inlio a tj, and the 
9^tor. seemed to be in doubt whether the word should Jie Gas- 
aocoTtCassoc. idwuming, therefore, that it was CassockyMc. 
Percjr .found .the initials .of six 4persons, who stood high in lord 
Oldoorough's scale of probabilities : \Chelsea — ^Arnold — ^Skreeae 
•—SJcipworth—iOldfield— -Coleman; andHhe last, J^, for which he 
hunted in vain a considerable time, was supplied by ILensing- 
ton (duke of Greenwich), whose name had been acratdied^out 
of the list, aince his reconcdUation and connexion by marriage 
with lord Oldborougfa, but who had certainly at one iime been 
of the .league of his lordship's enemies. JBvery circumfltaace 
and dale in the Tourville papers exactly qgreed with Ihis jexplana- 
tion: the Cassock thus composed cleared upjdl difiScuItie&; and 
passages, that were before .dark and mysterious, were rendered 
by ihis j^eadii^g (perfectly inlelligibk. The interpretation, when < 
once given, appeared so simple, that iord Oldboarough wondered 
Ih>w it was possible that it had not before ocoirred to his mind. 
His.sati«faciion was great — ^he was at thisonoment relieved from 
all 'danger .of imistaki^g friend ior foe, he felt ihat his enemies 
were in his .power, and .his tciun\ph.&ejQure« 

" My dear sir^" cried he, " you do not know, you cannot 
estimate, ihe .extent of the service you .have vdone .me : .far :fri>m 
wishing to lessen it in yom teyes, I wish you .to Jkaow at .this 
moment ite foil importance. Aj la% Otldborough^s death, and 
by oiscumBtances ^wtA which I, need notirouble you, I lost the 
SK^Pport of her connexions. The dukeof Greenwich, Aoqgh my 
iriation, k a weak man, and a weak jnan can ,never be a good 
friend. I was ^icon^assed, undermined, the .ground .hollow 
under me— J knew it, imt I could not jput ;my Ss^gest iipon one 



you for it. I have the character, I be^eve, *of being w\K9i ifi 
f^ediwwdy to^^^w^iee ttMbtJi9WiVQt.too j>rQiii4 toji^Aflsisted 
and t^^igQcl b^ (Cine fffiko iviU Aevc^ allop^ ^sie to .^bli^^ ^or a«Mit 
iHQa.iCHTtaDQr of ihi9 Aiw%. 3Ht wtiy abaaJd this Jl^e? J^ok^^v^ 
the lUtief the9^)mw> la #i«paeiQiie^ these 4>laee6 ol tou^, ,#ve 
me a person in whom I can cou64e,,a ifriaad 4o ix^y m4 Ip yowr 
country. Look «ver «tiiftt lis^t, now tin ^roitr ihajod, and |>9t your 
ftitgor <apafi any thing »tbal; wAl smi yop." 

" I thank you, ^nay lord," sai4 Mr. J^aroy ; " I Jfeel the full 
value of youf jgood qpiiiioAy <a«Hl itcue ^ratitiide ior ike warmth 
f^ y<liiHr iri^ndsbip, biit I ^aneittaccept of any office vMider year 
administeation* Owr political pirinc^ples differ as mmh a^ o«r 
f^ivfltte^oiUQeiiiStQif bi)aour.ajgree;.aad the^se senliments will, I 
trust, make you approye.of what -I »ow jsay-*^nd do." 

* * .£at thece ace places, lihece jame ^ituatiofis ^v^hich you might 
ai€0^> mhwe yoitr polUical iOpinions and mine could never 
dasJbi. It IS )afi 4»ti:aardinary thing foir a minister to press a 
l^ntleman toaccepiof a, plaos, unless he expects more in retura 
jUbaii what he ,£^v;as. 3ttt <^Qme-^I jnust have Mr. Percy one of 
«s. you -have never ^ied ambition yet,'' added lord 01dtH> 
ROi^hy svith a smile : ^^ ^trtiist me« you will find ambition has .it^ 
pleaauses, its psoud imoments, when a man feels that he has his 
looit ;Qn itbe »neok of ^bis enemies.'' 

Jiosd QlidbcHPough stood, as if lie felt .this pride at the instant. 
** You do not know the charms of ambition, Jtfr. Percy." 
. *^ Jtrmay be delightful to .feel ane'^.foot on the ne^ok of Que's 
l^namifi^^ ibwt, for .^iiy j^act, I iatb«r ,piefcr baying no ene- 
mies." 

'^Ni)>ene]»Aa^l" tsaid locd 01dbQiK>ugb: '^ every man that has 
.€haraQter<^n<M]|gb to^make friends has character enough to maj^ 
iajaeBiaia^i<«*:aad, must 'have enemiesi, if not of his pqwQr or placQ> 
^f biSftaleftts.and .proj^rty'^^the spbece lowei:, the passion's |he 
i»ame. No ,enemies I— Wbat is he, who ,bas been at law with 
S!oiw ja«d has^ohbad youof yaure^te?" 

" I &»§Qi hm'T^ffyniXkY word, I forgot him," said Mr. Percy. 
^^Ym aee,'my tord, if bctrobbed ipe pf my estate, he did Aot rob 
B^: oi ^Yj^^Q^ of min^- I^oas your lordship think/' said Mt. 
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Percy, smiling, *^ that any ambitious man, deprived of his place, 
could say as much?" * 

** When I can tell you that from my own experience, you 
shall know," said lord Oldborough, replying iQ the same tone; 
** but, thanks to your discovery, there seems to be little chance, 
at present, of my being competent to answ^ that question. But 
to business — we are wasting life." 

^' Your ultimatum ? Can you be one of us?" 

Every word or action that did not tend to a political purpose 
appeared to lord Oldborough to be a waste of life. 

*' Impossible, my lord. Pardon me if I say, that the nearer 
the view your confidence permits me to take of the workings 
of your powerful mind, and of the pains and penalties of your 
exalted situation, the more clearly I feel that ambition is not for 
me, that my happiness lies in another line." 

** Enough — ^I have done — the subject is at rest between us for 
ever." A cloud, followed instantaneously by a strong radiance 
of pleasure, passed across lord Oldborough's countenance, while 
he pronounced, as if speaking to himself, the words, ^* lingular 
obstinacy ! Admirable consistency I And I too am consistent, 
my dear sir," said he, sitting down at the table. '^ Now for 
business, but I am deprived of my right hand!" He rang, and 
desired his secretary, Mr. Temple, to be sent to him. Mr. Percy 
rose to take leave, but lord Oldborough would not permit him to 
go. ^* I can have no secrets for you, Mr. Percy — stay and see 
the end of the Cassock." 

Mr. Temple' came in; and lord Oldborough, with that prompti- 
tude and decision by which he was characterised, dictated a 
letter to the king, laying before his majesty the whole intrigue^ 
as discovered by the Tourville papers, adding a list of the mem- 
bers of the Ca#^c*— concluding by begging his majesty's per- 
mission to resign, unless the cabal, which had rendered his 
efforts for the good of the country and for his majesty's service 
in some points abortive, should be dismissed from his majesty's 
councils. In another letter to a private friend, who had access 
to the royal ear, lord Oldborough named the persons, whom, if 
his majesty should do him the favour of consulting him, h^. 
should wish to recommend in the places of those who might be 
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dismissed. Hfe lordship fdrtber remarked, that the marriage 
l^hich had taken place between his niece and the eldest son of 
fhe duke of Greenwich, and the late proofs of his grace's friend* 
ship, dissipated all fears and resentment arising from his former 
connexion with the Cassock. Lord Oldborough therefore en- 
treated his majesty to continue his grace in the ministry. All this 
was stated in the shortest and plainest terms. 

** No rounded periods, no phrcises, no fine writing, Mr. Tem- 
ple, upon this occasion, if you please ; it must be felt that these 
letters are straight from my mind, and that if they are not writ- 
ten by my own hand, it is because that hand is disabled. As soon 
as the gout will let me stir, I shall pay my duty to my sovereign 
in person. These arrangements will be completed, I trust, by 
the meeting of parliament. In the mean time I am better here 
than in London ; the blow will be struck, and none will know 
by whom — not but what I am ready to avow it, if called upon. 
But; — ^let the coffee-house politicians decide, Und the country 
gentlemen prose upon it," said lord Oldborough, smiling — 
" some will say the ministry split on India affairs, some on 
Spanish, some on French affairs. How little they, any of them, 
know what passes or what governs behind the curtain I Let 
them talk — ^whilst I act." 

The joy of this discovery so raised lord Oldborough's spirits, 
and dilated his heart, that he threw himself open with a free- 
dom and hilarity, and with a degree of humour unusual to him, 
and unknown except to the few in his most intimate confidence. • 
The letters finished, Mr. Temple was immediately despatched 
with them to town. 

" There," said lord Oldborough, as soon as Mr. Temple had 
left him, *^ there's a secretary I can depend upon; and there 
is another obligation I owe to your family — to your son Al- 
fred." 

Now this business of the Tourville papers was off his mind, 
lord Oldborough, though not much accustomed to turn his at- 
tention to the lesser details of domestic life, spoke of every in- 
dividual of the Percy family with whom he was acquainted; 
and in particular of Godfrey, to whom he was conscious that 
he had been unjust. Mr. Percy,- to relieve him from this re- 



gint, fMtetf of lAe j^teastrre hid soil hdd had< fn Ku fribftd G<iib 
t«oigDe's Me ptomofiort to the Ii«tiftei»aii^colottef%. WHilbT 
Mr. Fcrcy spoke, lord OMborongh searchedi ^mcmg ^ packet o# 
refter» for one ivftkA- Made )fotto«f able meiftiott o# cs^tsuMr 
Fercy, tfnd pttt it iwfo' the hsinds' of «he teppy ftt*ef. 

^ Ah-1 these are pleasursd^ foeSnga^ ifeviied to i&6/' daiif l($f# 
Oldborough. 

After 3t pafefte Be added^ « Tlifl* fleptfW 6t' HA^ if^uel 
Batitoii, is irretriterably proffigfafe, selffeb, iflsfgtfificafitt; I'loofc 
to my niece, tliemarchiotfes^^^of lyiekenfcam's^ dilMv *At*is^te' 
say, if ftie mother-—" 

Another long' panstf, dttrirfgf whfch Ifcte ter*bJp*^rtMje* <he? 
glasses of hi« spectaefe^, and looked through llhenr, as if iKt^nl 
thaf no speck should remain ; i^hile he' *d thii^ tery dto^y, Ws^ 
nWnd ran rapidly from th«e idea of file mwrcMonie99=of iSvfefceM?* 
ham ffo John Falconer, anrf thetwe «o all tAe caused of *str\i^ 
and discontent yfh\ch he ftelt !<wtfrds^ aff the' dSfPerent iwdit** 
dtrafe of the Fakotfer famify. Ete consiiritered, th*at tt(fW 9m 
Tonrvflle papers had beetf compfefely defciphered, the «eee»slty 
fer erngaging the secrecy of the comitiisfeioner, and of Yi^t^W 
Ctmningham, wotdd soon cease. 

Lord Oldborough's reverie was internipledby seieitrg^, at fll^^ 
itfstanf , the commissioner retnrn?n^ from hi» ridie. 

**^Not a word, Mr. Fercy, of T^hat has passed befweew ns, t9 
commi^ioner Fakoner," said ht^ lordsh^:. ^*mt a WoiN* 6# 
the Gassoc. 1 pnH yotf on yoffr gtrarrf, becatipse' yotf Mve' -^Uk' 
ilvose in whortif yon have enlSre eonfideffce,x" said lord OMbo*^ 
rough ; "but that is what a public man, a minister, canwot' do."' 

Another reasron why I shonid not like to be a minister, 
thought Mr. Percy. *'I took it for granted that fte c€«tftei«^ 
stoner was entirely in your lordship's confidence'.** 

" I thought you were too good a philosopher to take any itiivg 
for granted, Mr. Percy. ConsWer, if you p!ea^', that 1 am itf a 
sttnation where ! must have toob, and trse them, as* long a^ f 
can make them serviceable to my purposes. SfT", I art nx5€ * 
missionary, but a minister. 1 must work wifli men, and npdw 
men, such as I find them. I anl not a chemist, to analyse affd 
ptrrify the gold. I make no objection to that aflby, which I aifl' 



told is necessary, and fits it for being moulded to my purposes* 
But here comes the ductile commissioner/' 

Lord OMlMirMgh begabtt to taift. ta Ikw «f the: b(»rMgb^ wift- ^ 
est amy mmcf ter U» cmnooity^ and! wiMHWit any aM^api (o^ 
evaide tbe yasiom diexleran poobea he maik to diseov^ tha^ 
boBiaea^ yAa€h ha«k thb mnrnitti^ aacapied has kmlshipi Mk. 
Ftecy was surpriaeviv ha Ibe couraa* o£ thia daqp, ta» see^ tka aMUD^ 
ncr in yMmk ttaa caBniBai€i]iei» a gisnlhiaian weltbri»r», o£ onrir 
ginalty htdBpfnatent fortane aait statMMi, humUed and abdsed. 
hwadif to^ a pottrm.. Mr;. Fakaaas had coniraoled a eertaitt 
cnnfpiig aarniity af aKitiiiery, 'wbick eoni|^Mfy alteied hia 
-^Ktadb afopttaiiaace^ asndvhacft <(aitfl^ fvevenled hti» even from 
loeiking like a geadefluui. it ivast has* princifile neyf r to ccm- 
tiadidi a greaEtauut, naiyer !b gi^e hiaa any sonri of pau»; and 
his idea irf the defisiaKice dne to rank^ and etf the danger of. 
loamg fsTwnr by giving offoAee, ^va» carried sor far, that not 
only ham attitwie andlaoagafage, bat bis whole mind, seemed tqi 
be Jk^yf nodified Me hsid not tbe free use of his £aeulties. 
Be seemed reallgr ao toi subdue and anbnni his powers^ that hia 
miderstaniding^ was annihilated. Mr* Percy was astonished at 
the efaange in hia cousin ; the commissiOtter was e^ally svir- 
piiaedr nay, actually ierrified, by Mr. Petcy's freedom and bold^ 
nesa. '^Good Heavess! how can you speak in this manner?" 
said Mr. FakKMier, as they were going down atairst togeihea:, 
alter parting with lot d Oldboreuglk 

*^ And why not? — 1 baye nothing to fear or to hope, nothing 
to gain or to lose. LardOldborongh can give me nothing that 
I would accept, but his esteem, and that I am sore of never 
losing." 

Heigho f — If I bad your fovonr with my lord, what I would 
make of it I thought the cooamissionery as he stepped into bis 
cbariot. Mr. Percy nomnted his horse, and rode back to his 
humble home, glad to have done his friend lord ddborough a 
service, still more glad that he was not bound to the minister 
by any of the chains of political dependence. Rejoiced to quit 
Tonrvifie papers — state intrigues — ^li&ts of enemies, — ^and all the 
necessity for reserve and managemmt, and all tbe turmoil of 
ambition. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Ccont Altenberg arriTed at aermoot-parL, and as lord Oldr* 
borough was still confined by the goat^ commissioner Falconer, 
to his lady's infinite satisEaction, was deputed to show him 
efery thing that was worth seeing in this part of the country. 
Every morning some party was formed by Mrs. Falconer, and 
to happily arranged, that her Georgiana and the count were 
necessarily thrown together. The count rode extremely well ; 
miss Falconers had been taught to ride in a celebrated riding- 
house, and were delighted to display their ^uestrian graces. 
When they were not disposed to ride, the count had a phaeton^ 
and Mrs. Falconer a barouche ; and either in the phaeton, or 
the barouche seat, miss Georgiana Falconer was seated with the 
count, who, as she discovered, drove uncommonly weJJ. 

The count had expressed a desire to see the place where 
M. de Tourville had been shipwrecked, and he really wished to 
be introduced to the Percy family, of whom, from the specimen 
he had seen in Alfred, and from all the hospitality they had 
shown the distressed mariners (some of whom were his coun- 
trymen}, he had formed a favourable opinion. Half his wish 
was granted, the rest dispersed in empty air. Mrs. Falconer 
with alacrity arranged a party for Percy-hall, to show the count 
the scene of the shipwreck. She should be so glad to see it 
herself, for she was absent from the country at the timie of the sad 
disaster; but the commissioner, who knew the spot, and all the 
circumstances, better than any otl.'^r person, would show them 
every thing — and sir Robert Percy,* she was sure, would think 
himself much honoured by count Altenberg's visiting his place. 

Count Altenberg had some confused recollection of Mr. Al- 
fred Percy's having told him that his father no longer lived. at 
Percy-hall ; but this speech of Mrs. Falconer's led the count to 
believe that he had misunderstood what Alfred had said. 

The party arranged for Percy-hall consisted of the miss Fal- 
coners, the two lady Arlingtons, and some other young people, 
who were at Falconer-court. It was a fine morning, Mrs. Fal- 
coner was all suavity and smiles, both the miss Falconers in 
charming hopes, and consequently in charming spirits. 
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Percy-hall was really a beatttifiil place, and miss Arabella 
Falconer now looked at it with the pleasure of anticipated pos- ' 
session. Sir Robert Percy was not at home, he had been 
obliged that morning to attend on some special business ; but he 
had left orders with his steward and housekeeper to show the 
party of visitors the house and grounds. In going through the 
apartments, they came to the gallery leading to the library, where 
they were stppped by some workmen's trestles, on which were 
lying two painted glass windows, one that had been taken down, 
and another which was to be put in its stead» Whilst the 
workmen were moving the obstacles out of the way, the com- 
pany had leisure to admire the painted windows. One of them 
was covered with coats of arms: the other represented the fire 
at Percy-hall, and the portrait of Caroline, assisting the old 
nurse down the staircase. This painting immediately fixed 
count Altenberg's eye, and miss Georgiana Falconer, not 
knowing whose portrait it was, exclaimed, as she looked at the 
figure of Caroline, ** Beautiful I Exquisite I What a lovely crea- 
ture that is assisting the old woman I" 

*'* Yes," said count Altenberg, ^Mt is one of the finest coun- 
tenances I ever beheld." 

All the ladies eagerly pressed forward to look at it. 

*' Beautiful I Don't you think it is something like lady Anne 
Cope?" said miss Falconer. 

"Oh I dear, nol" cried miss Georgiana Falconer: "it is a 
great deal handsomer than any of the Copes ever were, or ever 
will be I" 

" It has a look of lady Mary Nesbitt," said one of the lady 
Arlingtons. ' . 

** The eyes are so like lady Coningsby, who is my delight," 
said Georgiana. 

" And it has quite the Arlington nose," said Mrs. Falconer, 
glancing her eye upon the lady Arlingtons. Count Altenberg, 
without moving his eye, repeated, "It is the most beautiful 
fece 1 ever beheld." 

"Not nearly so beautiful as the original, sir," said the 
painter. 

* ' The original ?— Is it a copy t" 



^' Oh I a Cflynily porisait of oae •< ««r gr«at,. great grandoie^ 
the* PorcjfSr I svppoBe^" said mms- GaorgMUMi» '^ done in bee 
yoalh*— in a Carney piece» you kaowr aeeerdi^ to the taste o£ 
these t i i ae g o h e ranel have been wf^laliTeliy leyely." 

^* Ha'aHiy" said the painter^ ''the yooAg lady, of vhom tUftr 
b a pertraily to, 1 hope and believe, now li¥iog." 

'* Where ?--^nd who can she be?— for I am sui^e I doa't re»- 
collect evcF bmng seea her in all my lUe— never met her mx 
town any irheisfr-^Pn^y air, who may it be ?'' axtded she, turn- 
in|( to the arliet, with a mixture of affected negUgeaee and real 
pride. 

** Mies GaiseUtte Percy, ma/am J' 

**A. daeghior ef sir Robert Percys— of the gentlemaD of tfato 
beuuse?" said cooat Altenbergr eagerly. 

Mrs. Falcoaer, and her daafhter Geergia»a,. aaiewered sar 
pidiy, with looks of alaroft, ae they stood a little behind the eou-nA. 

''Oht no, no, count AUenberg/' cried Mrs. Faleoner, ad* 
randng, '^ not a daughter of tho {fcatlenaii of thie hottse— «^ 
another £amily, relatioasy but distant relations of the commis- 
sioner's : he formerly knew something of tbea,^ bat tse kaoiw 
nothing of then>." 

The painter however kneir a gf eat deal, and seemed aniioc^ 
to tell all he knew: but Mrs. Falconer walked on immediately,, 
sayiag, ^'Thie is o«r way, is not it? This leads to the library, 
whiwe, Ids^e say ^ we Aall find fte book which the eouat wanted*" 
The count heard her not, for with his eyes fixed on the pictaro 
he was Mstening to the' accoiwt which tbe painter was giving of 
the circumstance it recorded of the fire at Percy^hall — of tho 
presence of mind and humanity of miss Caroline Percy, who had 
saved the life of the poor decrepit woman, who in the picture 
was repvesented as leaning upon her arm* The painter paused 
wh^A he came to this part of his story-—'* That woman was 
my mother^ sir"-^>-^Be went on,, and with all the eloquence o£ 
filial affection and of gratitude, pronounced in a few words a 
panegyric on the family who had been hia first and his best be- 
nefactors : all who heard him were touched with his honest 
warmth, except the miss Falconers* 
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'♦ I (fare say tlhse Pfef cy* were very gwd pa[»pt&iii Ihrfr A^y*' 
iMfd'miss Falconer, **bnf their day w over, aiid' no dlittbe yraH 
ftid*, in the present poasessof <rflhe estate, air, ftfl'goedapadn)!!' 
jStf leasf."' , ^ 

The artist tbok trp hw peirdl irMJOUt' msAsirg any rejrty, pm4* 
irotiton irtth some heraldtc dfevicea he was pannfing. 

<* I am amazed how ycm cotiH see any Klteness' iw <h»t ftere^^ 
jffgnre to lady Anne Cope, or hdy Wary Nesbitt, or a«y of rtie 
ilrlingtonis," said miss Georgmna' Fafconer, feofcin^j thto«gfr bef 
Katid at the portrait ot Caroline : *^if s' flie' most Hreaetiftil tMngf 
I ever saw, certainly ; but there's nofftin'g of stit air of feshi^tf, 
awd without that " 

** Cotmt Altenb^rg, I barve found for y on- the' very b«&ft 1 hear* 
yOn teH the commissioner last nrgfttyott wished so m«ch to see*,** 
said Mrs. Fatconer. The count went forward to receive th^ 
booR:, and to thatift the lady for her paRte attention ; she twrnerf 
over the leaves, and showed him s^ome nncommonly fine prints; 
wiiich he wa^ bonnd to admire — atid whilst he* was admiring; 
Mrs. Falconer found a moment to whisper to her daughter 
€feofgianra,^'Nota word more atbout the picture: let it albite^ 
and ft is onfy a picture— dwell upoff it, and yotr make ft a 
reality/* 

Mlssr (Jeorgiatia had qufckness and aMfty sttfRctenrt to feel thtf 
value of her mother's knowledge of the world and of human na^ 
ture, btit she had seldom sufficient command of temper to imitate 
of to profit by Mrs. Fialconer's addtes^. On' this occasion she 
cftnfented herself with venting her spleen on the poor painleri 
wftose colouring and drapery she begati^ to criticise unmerci-- 
fixity. Mrs. Falconer, however, carried off the count with her 
into the library, and kept him there, till the eommissiofrer, wht? 
had been detained in the neighbouring village by some ele<^ 
tioneering business, arrived ; and then they pursued thefr waBt' 
together through the park. Miss Falconer was particularly 
delighted with the beauties of the grounds. Miss Georgiana, 
recovering her good-humour, was again charming — andaH weni 
on well ; till they came near the sea-shore, and the count asked 
commissioner Falconer to show him the place where the ship- 
wreck bad happened. She was provoked that his attention 



should be withdrawn from her, and again by these Percys; ^Tbe 
commissioner called to one of the boatmen who had been ordered 
to be in readiness, and asked him to point ont the place where 
the Dutch vessel had been wrecked. The man, who seemed 
rather surly, replied that (hey could^not see the right place 
where they stood, and if they had a mind to see it, they must 
come into the boat, and row a piece up ferther. 

Now some of these town-bred ladies were alarmed at the idea 
of going to sea, and though miss Georgiana was very unwilling 
to be separated from the count, and* though her mother encou- 
raged the young lady to vanquish her fears as much by precept 
and as little by example as possible, yet when she was to be 
handed into the boat, she drew back in pretty terror, put her 
hands before her face, and protested she could not venture even 
with count Altenberg. After as much waste of words as the 
discussion of such arrangements on a party of pleasure usually 
involves, it was at length settled that only the commissioner 
should accom[$any the count, that thelrest of the gentlemen and 
ladies should pursue their walk, and that they should all meet 
again at the park-gate. Th^ surly boatman rowed off, but he 
soon ceased to be surly when the count spoke of the humanity 
and hospitality which had been shown to some of his country- 
men by Mr. Percy. Immediately the boatman's tongue was 
loosed. 

" Why, ay, sir, if you bees curous about thai there gentleman, 
I can tell you a deal about him. But them as comes to see the 
new man does not covet to hear talk of the old master; but, 
nevertheless, there's none like him — he gave me and wi^ that 
there white cottage yonder, half ways up the bank, where you 
see the smoke rising between the trees — as snug a cottage it isl. 

But that is no matter to yoii, sir. But 1 wish you had but 

seed him the night. of the shipwreck, he and his son, God above 
bless him, and them — ^wherever they are, if they're above ground, 
Fd row out the worst night ever we had, to set my eyes on them 
again before I die, but for a minute. Ay, that night of the 
shipwreck, not a man was willing to go out with them, or could 
be got out the first turn, but myself." 

Upon this text he spoke at large, entering into a most cir- 



cumstantial and diffuse history of the shipwteck, mingling his 
own praises with those which he heartily bestowed upon the 
Percys of the right good old branch. Commissioner Falconer 
meantime was not in a condition to throw in any thing in.fovour 
of bis new friend sir Robert Percy ; he was taking pinch after 
I»nch of snuff, looking alternately at the water and the boat, 
sitting stiffly upright in anxious silence. Although in the in- 
cessant practice of suppressing his own feelings, corporeal and 
mental, from respect or complaisance to his superiors in rank 
and station, yet he presently found it beyond the utmost efforts 
of his courtly philosophy to endure his qualms of mind and 
body. Interrupting the talkative boatman, he first conjured the 
cnrator to mind what he was about ; at last, Mr. Falconer com- 
plaining of growing very sick, the count gave up all thoughts 
of proceeding further^ and begged the boatmen to put them 
ashore as soon as they could. They landed near the village, 
which it was necessary that they should pass through, before 
they could reach the appointed place of meeting. The poor 
commissioner, whose stomach was still ^disordered, and whose 
head was giddy, observed that they had yet a long walk to take, 
and proposed sending for one of the carriages — accordingly they 
waited for it at the village inn. The commissioner, after having 
made a multitude of apologies to the count, retired to rest him- 
self— during his absence the count, who, wherever he was, en- 
deavoured to see as much as possible of the manners of the 
people, began talking to the landlord and landlady. Again the 
conversation turned upon the characters of the late and the 
present possessors of Percy-hail ; and the good people, by* all 
the anecdotes they told, and still more by the affection and 
warm attachment they expressed for the old banished iamily, 
increased every moment his desire to be personally accpiainted 
with those who in adversity were preferred to persons in present 
power and prosperity. Count Altenberg, young as he was, had 
seen enough of the world to feel the full value of eulogiums 
bestowed on those who are poor, and who have no means of 
serving in any way the interests of their panegyrists. 

When the carriage came, and the commissioner was fpiffi- 
ciently refitted for conversation, the count repeatedly expressed 



Im aameat wish ta Iteooine ftcquaiAtod ^th^lJiai Mr. P^icy ^d 
1m0 £Miiity» to wJiom hia -coiiiiiryfliea had .been »o jpoch oblig^^, 
Md of vham he said be had thia aaomiiig heard so many iot^ 
teaAiDg aaacdolea. Xbe 4X>ni0Ki0aioAer had not b^m jpreseat 
^en Ae<oow»t saw 4be iiicluoe of GajiaUfie, aor iodeed did b^ 
eAter ialo Mrs. f alcener'^ watriBiQnial ^ieaigiia for hier dai^^bt^ 
fieor^na. The.oeaimisaiaaer geoecally aaw the foUy, and .4^ 
paired of the aucoeas, of all casde^builduig hot Jhia .owa» auad 
hia oasUea in the air were always on atpolitical plan. &> without 
difficulty he iounediately refiUed that noAhiag would give bixo 
BKH-e pleasare tbav to introduce the count to his relations, ti^e 
Percys. The moment this was meationed» however^ to Mrs. F^ 
Conor, the commissioner ^saw through the icoo^di^oent couAte- 
saace, iwilh which «he forced herself to listen to him, that he had 
made aome ierjrible Idundec, for >whichhe should have t^ajafkiw 
in private. 

Aeoordingl^ the first jaomeat fahey wece .alone, Mrs. FaleoA^ 
repiioaohed him wUb the rash pronuse he had made, ^'l sbiatt 
have .all ttie difficulty .yi the world to piU this out of tbe.coqj^t'js^ 
bead. I tbonghty Jib*. £alGoner^:4hat you.had agreed to let tkm 
Peveys drop." 

^^-So Iwonld if J>could, my dear; but how can I, wiieo lord 
QUtt)(ivo«gh tparak^ts in 4i(ddii^ them .upt<^¥ou musit^o>iu)4 
see thefli, my decu*." 

'* ir\orled Mrs. faleon^^ with a look ^of horror , 'Ul^— ii(^J, 
iadeedl Loyd Oldborongb holds up «Qaly the gentlemen of the 
family — ^bis Iprdshiphas «olhing to do with 0ie l^<lics,I suppose. 
Now, you 4now visiting c^ go on vastly weU, M^aU eterjoi^, 
between the ;g^itiemen lof affaAiily^^withcmt (he Jadies having aogf 
soii of iutimaoy or accpiaintance even. ¥au and Mr. Pesc^;^ 
if it is 'necessary for, appeaisanoeisahe with lord OJi^tt)«agoiigh^ 
nay Qontinuie ^pon .the. old footing but J charge you, oornvm^ 
fiooer, do. not involve me-^^iaio^ wh^tfi^er fo^pjpeAs* d^n't.ttaito 
aount Altenfberg wath ycpi 4i> the JPJUs;" 

*'Wbynot,<mytd«ar;r 

" My dear., J j»ave my vea^o^s. .You w^re not in4he gallery 

at I^oy^aU>tiusimocni«g5 when^th^ o($ni^t,ww[ du^t (gmitfed 
gbi» winded r 



miefCOaUBiMoaer begged tmt eKplani^an:; iiutifrlieii he had 
hfffsrd «H Mra. Eakoaer'ft «e»soiM, ikey Aid diot .aeeoi to strike 

^ I flviritt de «B yon please, ny deir,'' ^said i«^ ^ and if i om 
i ^H m^A^ the qonst tacQei mf pnMDued inlrcNihaolion to the 
Iferoys^; bat aH <lbe 4ine, A^pmjji qp«m 'it, yoin* fears and ^NBwr 
lu^es are hc/th ^a(pi8% •^ain. Yon ladiee aro apt ;ta taike it ^ 
granted that men's heads are always ruankig lOA'loTe." 

^* Yoong inea'« lieada aometimes^ise/' «aid Mrs. Falconer. 

*^ Very seldom in ^hesedays/' said the oomnKseioner. '^' A^nd 
love altogether, :a9 one sfamftld ^think you might Jcnow by tUui 
time, Mrs. Fakoner*-^ eemiUe i^v^man of ithe <worid, as yott 
ai?e; bitt no "v^ioiaam, eren theinost sensible, can ever believe -it 
•--^love ^altogether has ^su1}prisi|lgly liltle to do Jn^the Teal ma- 
sagement'and imsiness of the world." 

** Snrprisingly Ultle," implied Mrs. IFalconer, placidly. ^* But 
Bdnou^ly, my dear, (here is an .opportunity of making an eseel<- 
lent match forSeoi^iana, 4f yem iwill be so oMiging as not to 
eomfteractnie." 

*** I am tihe last mnn in 'the moisiiA to eouateoraot you, my d^tr; 
but it 'will never do," said Mr. falconer, ^Vand you wSl only 
make Georgtana ridiculons, as«he has been several-times already, 
from /the {failure of ^tiiese ^lave^matobes. I >teU you, Mrs. >Fal- 
.coner, count Altenberg is no more thiriking ^love ihsaot Iimb 
«-*nor is he s^ man >in the least likely lo ^all in love," 

** He is more 4ihan >baif dn love with my ^Georgiana already,'" 
said the moliier, " ifl have any eyes.** 

" You have eyes, and very fine «yes, my de^, as every body 
knows, and no one better ^than myself— 4h^ have but •one de- 
fect." 

^^'Befeotr 

*^ Whey sometimes ^see ^moi^ ^an exists." 

*^ You would not^be so imoredtilous, Mr. Falconer, if yoniihad 
seen the rapture «with ^^bidh "the ^oount^listansioGeorgiana. when 
dhe plays on -the harp, fie is prodigiously ifond of muric. " 

"And of pointing too," said the commissioner, ^^ifor^byyour 
account'of the matter, ^he seemed 'to have been more than half in 
love also with a picture this ^morning. " 
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ttfhk l6Ytl dUnWm^gfi (XtaH' nof miiftMtfb fetfrn* into Bop«rT 
Then to mention their having no carriag<04^iHiren', fl^jtm Jfld 
fafpt yottf'oiirii'cknttfsfely flht^^wttltf }t9f& Bwii * oti it g uft i tf e n t' ex— 
cose at last They must have refdsed : mttMh^ mtfd^lfatvir timik 
said about it tfl tHe' nigfif 6f lite Bafl ; M& f imfltf ^'Hiy Rfe, 
Ibyd OMbcMngH' iirbntd' nef ef; hi" iMe' itt^if tbm\ H^mr tifeught 
of it; or of them. liM sosittfi^tb o£ljetf iYi (hat'iMLf, HrWrny^ti 
Itaow that* (he sliigRtidst ctmtraaicfl<fn iratoeird'lofd<OnSittmgtt% 
tKlI ; and then indeed yon nrtgHt ad i^elP Mk to'Nii &m IttplV^ 
tbnantt. If Afs IbfdsHip had* sef a* begitsf^'v^^^^^^^'s nauHf at lte 
head of his list, and you had objected that she had^ lAT cMtri9^y 
Ihnrotild dlrectTy have answered '^e^hallhave iiiin#/ Sless 
Iff e r It'a woncferAir that people eail piqtielfienkMlV^ls'oil' ihM^s, 
and have so little knowledge of chanrcter/'' 

**My dear," said the eommissioner, "'if ydu repmseh me 
from this time till to-morrow, the end of th«rmatfer t^H'Me, tlKat 
yoti nrast go stod see the l^rcys. f sttiy, Vfts-. Fafcwfer,'* added 
ir, aBsrnning- a peremptory tt)ne, fcr which' he' hatf aeqfttred' a 
tlM6 from lord Oldborottgh, but had seNonr courage or opfie^ 
tnnity to indulge in it, '< I say, Mrs. Falconer, the'lHitlirnl^^I^ 
d(me." He rang the belf in a'glbrtousiy antliml(a6ve nmnner, 
dttd ordered the carriage. 

A vi^t patd ilhu» tipM cottfpiil^iM' ^^ not Hkd^ fe h^^m^ 
agreeable; btit the eompTaitit^ agaiiMt' tfte' road^, tHe (hiettdNA 
tftstance, sfnd the horrid necessity of beihg citl% nMf not Be 
recorded. Jfiss ^afconers eticfaftnetf wften *ey at ht^ csm^tb 
the Hills, *' La 1 1 did not think it was so tolerable a plac^f JiMs 
#borgiafla hoped th)af (hey sfiotfRP, at least*, . ^ee* nilw' SaroliaR 
¥tercy— she owned* site was^ctiribtts^fcn seeiRat betttrttfUerighnil, 
of whom the painter at Percy-haJf, and Her ftfother ftftcihwwt, 
hud said so ffitteh\'^ 

Mrs. Percy and Rosamond onff tm*e a* home. (S^dline^lMd 
Men a walk with herf&tber to a" eomfdbrable^listanei^. 

Mfs. HHeoner, wftx) had, by thi^ thne, cfottptelMY tMm^ed 
Ber sett-cqnmiand', presented herself irilft ^eh Mlling gt^^t 
tfttd expressed, in sutill a tt)ne^ of eofdialityi Set eattie«tx derive, 
ismr ttet she had' been so' happy afs to g^f intb fRe eotnfiry, to 
iSt^oy the society of Ber Mend^ and' tdtttiona^ IMt lltosMMid 



uras (inite charmed into a b^tef bf at Teasf fTalPofV^t sHe said. 
itesamoiKPwflrirffihg'ttr attribnteail^that Had appeared^ parti- 
tJttiariT'oPlaife, in <»irtfadfcttowof tifir lad^k present^proftssions, 
III 9cmR'pf>llttcat^mt)1i¥e9'oPc(nnmi8BionBrFalk0ner, wHbm she 
dKffltaKf^(to*W9'COvducrt%'B^t;kImTst; and'wKonr she was com- 
pH5ttely'lHllRig*t6'gfwitjr, asr a* iroridHf-mihdl^d courtier. But 
"^MIM'tH^ nKmners'trflfle'motller operated' tfiuB vitB Rosamond 
ih^fim)tnroP1!ler'inoraFcKaract^^ even KoBamond"s easy faith 
imd sanguine- Bwrevolencecottldf^not' see or hear any thiiig from 
tBcNfcraght(&ryt!tet tx)nffihnied1ih: Wlfconer's flSrttfering speeches ; 
fStj sat* in* Ikngni^ silence, looking upon the animate and in- 
ijfflftma^* object*' in tfiterroonr^rtb the same air of supercilious 
n^Mcrsness: TRey conlffnofr speaK so^asior Be heard, they could 
not really understand any thing that Rosamond^ said to them ; 
they seemed as if their bodies had been brought into the room 
li^nistatte, and'tHetrsouM IM'befaindthem : not' that they were 
in tfe teaslf tiinid; or abashed^ no, they seemed fiilJy satisfied 
irtfU'tHeirtnm'ihanityv anrf proud to show that they had abso- 
lutely no ideas in common with those into whose company they 
Bade Been^ thus unfor t una tely compelled. Ohce or twice they 
ttnmed'their'Headi^ with some signs of vivacity, when the door 
opened; ami when they expectedlo see miss 6^rolIne Percy enter: 
Butt thonjH the visil' was protracted^ in hopes of 'her return, yet 
iair liist' tfiey weiie obliged t6 dfepart without having their curio- 
rff^satisSedl 

Mrs. FMcoffcr's ffiar? of nvaMip for her Georgiana were not 
"dlininished'bythis visit. B^ those of tto family wHom^ sha-saw 
this' dayj she jud^etf of Caroline, whom she had not seen ; and 
^e had l^ct' sufficient' to apprehend', that the conversation and 
manners ofllBrs-. Wrcy and^'of R!6samond'were such as might, 
perhaps, pfeasea weB-bred^nd well-informed fftreigner better, 
even, than tSfe ftsHioRablfe tbne and' air of the day, of wWch he 
Bwd^ riot beenr Idng-enough in Engl&nd' to appreciate the conven- 
tioiiaf value. ftflMffh. Falconer Bad a lingering ho^ that some 
difficulties about dress, or some happy cold, might prevent these 
dkngerous Percys ttutn' accepting the invitation to the ball. 
IWien^ their answers to her card' came, she gave one hasty 
glkffce at it. 
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** Will do themselves the honour." 

^^Hy dear, you are alanning yourself unnecessarily/' cried 
the commissioner, who pitied the distress visible, at least to his 
eyes, in her countenance ; or who feared, perhaps, a renewal o# 
reproaches for his own want of address, '^ quite unnecessarily^ 
believe me. I have had a great deal of conversation with couni 
Altenberg since I sp<^ of him to you last, and I am confirmed 
in my opinion that he merely feels the curiosity natural to an en- 
lightened traveller to become acquainted with Mr. Percy, a man 
who has been described to him as a person of abilities. And he 
wants to thank him in the name of his countrymen, who were 
assisted, you know I told you, by the Percys, at the time of the 
shipwreck. You will see, my dear, that the ladies of the family 
will be nothing to him." 

Mrs. Falconer sighed, and bit her lips. 

''In half an hour's conversation, I would engage to find out 
the ruling passion of any man, young or old. Now, remember 
I tell you, Mrs. Falconer, count Altenberg's ruling passion is am- 
bition." 

''Ruling passion I" repeated Mrs. Falconer; "one of your 
book-words, and book-notions, that are always misleading you 
in practice. Ruling passion I — ^Metaphysical nonsense! As if 
men were such consistent creatures as to be ruled regularly by 
•ne passion — ^when often ten different passions pull a man, even 
before your face, ten different ways, and one cannot tell one 
hour what wUI be the ruling passion of the next. Tell me the 
reigning fashion, and I will tell you the ruling passion I — Luck- 
ily,* continued Mrs. Falconer, after a pause of deep considerar- 
tion, " Georgiana is very fashionable — one of the most fashion-* 
able young women in England, as the count might have seen 
when he was in London. Rut then, on the other hand, whether 

he is judge enough of English manners Georgiana must be 

well dressed — and I know the count's taste in dress; I have 
made myseif mistress of that — Commissioner, I must trouble you 
for some money." 

"Mrs. Falconer, 1 have no money; and if I had," said the 
commissioner, who always lost his temper when that subject was 
touched upon, " if I had, I would not give it you to throw away 
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upon such a losing game — ^a nonsensical speculation I Georgiana 
has not the least chance, nor has any other English woman, 
were she as handsome as Venus and dressed in bank notes — 
why, Mrs. Falconet, siiice you put me in a passion, I must tell 
you a secret." 

But checking himself, Mr. Falconer stood for a moment silent, 
and went on with V' Count Altenberg has made up his quarrel 
with the hereditary prince, and I have it from undoubted au- 
thority, that he is to be the prince's prime minister when he 
comes to the throne ; and the present prince, you know, as Cun- 
ningham says, is so infirm and asthmatic, that he may be carried 
off at any moment." 

" Very well — very likely — ^I am glad of it," said Mrs. Falconer : 
** but Where's the secret?" 

" I've thought better of that, and I cannot tell it to you. 
But this much I tell you positively, Mrs. Falconer, that you will 
Jose your labour, if you speculate upon the count for Gecijr giaoa." 

^' Is he married ? Answer me that question, and I will ask no 
more — ^and that I have a right to ask." 

" No — not married; but I can tell no more. Only let me beg 
that you will just put all love notions out of Georgiana's head 
and your own, or you'll make the girl ridiculous, and expose 
yourself, my dear. But, on the other hand, let there be no de- 
ficiency 6f attention to the count, for all our civilities to him 
will pay a hundredfold, and, perhaps, sooner than you expect 
— ^for he may be prime minister and prime favourite at Cunning- 
ham's court in a month, and of course will haif^t it in iiis power 
to forward Cunningham's interests. Tha^ is ^^jj^ I look to, 
Mrs. Falconer ; for I am long-sighted in my views, as you will 
find." 

" Well, time will show. I am glad you tell me he positively 
is not married," concluded Mrs. Falconer: ''as to the rest, we 
shall see." 
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CKtPTEa "xxn. 

The evening appointed fbr Itfrs. Falconer's bdl at length 
arrived; and all the neighbouring gentiy Mftembled^ fUconcr- 
cottrt. They wese received by Mrs. Falconer in a splendid 
salon, new fornished Sot this toccasion, 'Which displayed in its 
decorations the utmost j)erfection of modorn laste iuidimi(gni&^ 
cence. y 

Mrs. Falconer mas fitted, both by art and nature, to adorn a 
ball-room and conduct a ball. With that ease of manner whieh 
a perfect .knowledge of the world and loi^g practice ^on^ can 
give, she floated round the circle, conscious that«be was.inJieK 
element. Her eye, with one glance, seemed to pervade^the <whoJe 
assembly.; her ear divided itself aiyongst a multitude of v^es^ 
and her atteqfion diffused itself over all with-^ual grace. Yel 
thatattention, universal as it jeemed, was nioeiydiscriaunative. 
Mistress of the art of pleasing, and ^perfectly acquainted with all 
the shades of politeness, she 'knew how to dispose them so*a&to 
conceal their boundaries, and even their gradatioa, irom aU bni 
the most skilful observers. They dnight, indeed, liave Cormedp 
from Mrs. Falconer's reoeption of each .of her ,g«ests, an exacfc 
estimate of their rank, fashion, and consequence ia die worldj; 
for by these standards she regulated -her 'opinioA, and measuved 
her regard. Every one present knew this to be he r tbeoiy, and 
observed it to b#her fractice towands othars^buteach flatteMd 
themselves lpy> turns that they discovered in heriBam>er a^per* 
fional exc£})iion in their own favour. A the iusn of .her counte- 
nance, the tone of her voice, her smile or her anxiety, in dies 
distant^jrespect ^r her affectionate familiarity, some distinction 
was discer^ned peouliax to each individaal. 

The miss Falconers, stationary at one end of the room,seemad 
to have adopted mannertr diametrically opposite to those of their 
mother : attraction being the principle of the mother, repulsion 
of the daughters. Encircled amongst a party of young female 
friends, miss Falconers, with high-bred airs, confined to their 
own coterie their exclusive attention. 
They left ^p their mother the responsibility and all the labour 



iddfiiiMl4h^i(Hmm9 of her .imuihomf^f wbUst they enjoyed tl|t 
glory ot Jm^g^wvmJkeiAnAtlloonier/id fU by half the /company; 



,IIbeibii|l<coul(i4ial%^ tiU tbekhamd oLare^unent, quartered 
Vf^^ fll^U>QnsbQ|^ •^surrivied' WJbikt they wQre .waiting ^t 
the music, the missTalconevs^suul jtboir jpurty stationed themr- 
«idA'«s4ir^y oppofite to,tbe.wtrai^c^x)f U^e salo^, .so as tOrbsjtve 
H foU>ww^ Af tbe^ni)«cbaoib6ribrp9jB;b wbi^b the compai^y wer§ 
tO/{ias»-^o ,ow jM^i9Md uiu^naured by ,ttMs.cQiifed<>r^cy. Th^ 
fir3t coup-d'oeil decided the fate of all who appeared, ana eacb 
fii£ t|9e^£»ir y^e$ wed ;wiih*Abf ^Qtberscip .the severity of the $^n- 
tenffe ^proocHUiQeid ^on 4be .unfartuAAte jp^rwus who thus cam^ 
b^i:e Hmr giernilesys.i^biiioal- 

^'vButJ amiastopjisbed tb^ Fencys dp apt make th^ir appear^ 
ance/' cried miss Geofgiana Falconer. 

''4]^«ir3^^rt Perpy.nny OAe with bim?'' ^k^d one of ttie 

ypWjSJiidW' 
** I am not speaking of sir Robei^t Perqy," replied miss Gieor- 

giamf "ibi»t of.tbepther brAacb, the (alien ,br,anch of the Percys 

->T«wr,i;^aUoA3.too«<4)tttvWe,knowiX¥>tbingpftbe«ii^--only^^ 

mas,QU|«9ed^A«ik Aooi&r tar»|gbt :And, Bell, only conceive 

howilMmidly pr.ttvpkiifgl.becausejtbey cofl^e, we shan't have.sjr 

B«bertiP«9cy«^««t.Mat to^KCStse bim^elf." 

" AbonuA^ei I Wow, ;re^ly l-rAnd .for 4)eople. quite out of 
tbptwi9]M»<thAt^Qbp(^ AYer heard ef,iexcept lord Oldborough^ 
wbQ^.-Dgasii^gQy.had.^spine (Political oQune^ioii, I think^hey £iay, 
wi*b>tbp fetter," I wd «Us.Arab.^Jla. 

" M<i>,ftbey «wt.«brQaid, ^.so»etb¥ig,of that sgpt/' replied miss 
(jte^rf^qa. 

♦* M»» that it? Ve^y.JiJtely^I kjww nothing about tbepi ; I 
only wish they had^siUid ,at bpo^Q» where they are 30 fopd of 
fillayiQg,»IJb«9i]:. >Y«mi J^mow, Qeorg^aaa* Quckburst told us, that 
^fibw4bey,bail4ajQiyetbiifg to liveAipoa tbeyraarer lived like ptber 
p^|rie,.biat <ware^lways. buried alivein thp country; and ladX: 
Jboke Wanvilli^, with Iter own Ups, tpld me, tb^tt* even e^ce tbej^. 
lost their fortune, isbe had asked oi|e of these girls to towawith. 
her ,aAd to Twibri^ge^^aw imdy concei¥erhow l^qdl «ai»d what 
aiLaivaiit^ge that would >h^v€fibjeeii-TAiul, can you believe it? 
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Mr. Percy was so uoaccountable, and tbey all so odd, that they 
tefused — ^Lady Jane, of coarse, will never ask them again: Bat 
now, must not they be the sillieat creatures in the universe?" 

" Silly! Oh! dear, no: there you areifirong, Bell; for yoa 
know they are all so wise, and so learned, so blue, such a deep 
blue, and all that sort of thing, that, for flty parl» 1 shall never 
dare to open my lips before them." 

** Fortunately," said one of the young ladies, " you have not 
much to fear from their learning at a ball ; and as dancers I 
don'Ippprehend you have much to dread from any of them, even 
from the beauty." 

" Why, scarcely," said miss fieorgiana: " I own I shall be 
curious to see how they will get on — • comment ces savantesse tire- 
ront d' affaire/ I wonder they are not here. Keep yoar eye on 
the door, dear lady Frances — I would not miss their entr^ for 
millions." 

In vain eyes and glasses were fixed in expectation of the arrival 
of these devoted objects of ridicule — another, and another, and 
another came, but not the Percys. 

The band was now ready, and began to play— Count Alten-^- 
berg entered the room. Quick as grace can venture to move« 
Mrs. Falconer glided to receive him. Miss Georgiana Falconer, 
at the same moment. Composed her features into their most be- 
coming position, and gave herself a fine air of the head. The 
count bowed to her — she Canned herself, and her eye involun- 
tarily glanced, first at a brilliant star he wore, and then at her 
mother, whilst,'.«with no small degree of anxiety, she prepared to 
play ofl^, oi^^fhis doeisive evening, all her artillery, to complete 
her conquest — to complete her victory, for she flattered herself 
that only the finishing blow was wanting. In this belief her 
female'companions contributed to confirm her, though probably 
they were all' the time laughing at her vanity. 

Mrs. Falconer requested count Altenberg to open the ball 
with lady Frances Arlington. After having obeyed her orders, 
he next led out miss Georgiana Falconer, evidently to her satis- 
faction ; *the more so, as she was conscious of being, at that 
moment, the envy of at least half the company. • 

Count Altenberg, quitie unconscious of being himself the ob- 
ject of any attention, seemed to thitak only of showing his fiarl* 
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net to adrantage ; if be danfed ivull, it appeared to be only 
Because he habitually movei with ease and dignity, and that 
irhaterer he did be looked like a gendeman. His fiiir partner 
danced admirably, ilid How snrpassed herself. 

It was repeated to Mrs. Falconer, that colonel Bremen, the 
eonnt's friend, had told some one that the count had declared 
he had never seen any thing equal to miss Georgiana Falconer, 
except at the opera at Paris. At this triumphant moment, miss 
Georgiana could hare seen, with security and complacency, the 
ftfrival of miss Caroline Percy . The more prudent mother, how- 
ever^ was well satisfied with her absence. Every thing conspired 
to Mrs. Falconer's satisfaction. The ball was for advanced, and 
ao Percys appeared. Mrs. Falconer wondered, and deplored, 
and at length it came near the hour when supper was ordered — 
flie commissioner inquired whether Mrs. Falconer was certain 
fliat she had named Die right day on the card ? 

" Oh I certain But it is now so late, 1 am clear they will 

not be here to-night." 

" Very extraordinary, to keep lord Oldborough's carriage and 
servants I" said the commissioner: ** they went in time, I am 
iore, for I saw them set out." 

** All I know is, that we have done every thing that is proper," 
said Mrs. Falconer, *^ and lord Oldborough cannot blame us — 
as to the count, he seems cpiite content." 

Mrs. Falconer's accent seemed to imply something more than 
content: but this was not a proper time or place to contest the 
the point. The husband passed on, saying to himself '^Absurd 1" 
The wife went on, saying " Obstinate!" 

Count Altenberg had led his partner to a sf^, and as soon as 
he quitted her, the young ladies of her party aH flattered her, in 
congratulatory whispers ; one observed that there was certainly 
something very particular in count Altenberg's manner, when he 
first spoke to miss Georgiana Falconer ; another remarked that 
he always spoke to miss Georgiana Falconer with emotion and 
embarrassment ; a 4llrd declared that her eye was fixed upon 
the count, and she saw him several times change cqiour — all, 
in short, agreed that the count's heart was miss Georgiana Fal- 
coner's devbted prize. She the while, with well-afiFected incre- 
dulity and secret complacency, half repressed and half encou- 



«g0d Ikate ctMofeft^bf fru neit ywh in i tti tt of '^XaI horn caa 
jotttikiAk 8aU--Wfaf «iUj^^MT Wdlilbii;csl«>4h^ bawisaii 

But did he really ohaagiffBtoiH' ?''^la Jt¥«|fg^b<Iifird abs^roa^ 
dflved hMTiflndiAf .idfiU'Coslde^ar coine ilfe fecfc tbende. ib» 
fliMMilil, for^ffp^Hf aevir have dgia>ieri||f ^a^clta thiny ■ uiiirp, 

liMia Willi 4Mrl—^ bci, flMwaoold be iiiilbing.ia it 

WkUai -ihe ^p^^luiy .bar eyaa <<attoiMd tba aonnyu ^nd)a» ^fliuli^ 
uMoosoitfas .of Ua <lam{ac, mdistndNid .by -aof idaa ^f .laiaa 
GaergMMia tFatoonar and Imre, two ideas idiieh ptababl^. bad 
aev«r aatered Us SMsd iqseAieT^ ;waa aanele^ waUmgdowok 
the toemt t^ tkaac^ Mffififw^ occupied -withe the .paaai%)f 
aceae. Ua Jiad-aonMic^ thebabit «f iibaeraiig weo and ;XDaiir* 
nens, ^ilbapt appettrtog to ebaerfe them, that, nadfir ao air^itf 
gaiety, he carried his upder&faHidiiig, aa it wase, iacc^gnitow. 
His obaar^atioo ghiBced on all the eovipanyjas bepassed. Miss 
Georgiana Falconer lost sight of him as he-TMChed .tba andffil 
the <aalooa; 'he disappeared ria the 4uitacbamber. 

Soon .aftenravda a rdport seMdiad bar .tha;t ithe .Senj ifimilf 
were arrived ; that count Altenbergbad baentpartifiidarlf atrufifc 
by the sjgbt of eae of (he miss . Veiroya, 4U(id;bad been OYeniieard 
to whimper ioihia%firieiidjeflikMid^raneA> '' VeiQriibeMie piidtam<l. 
but still more mind in the^oouataawMcer' 

At bearing Aas^Ymiss^GeorpawifEalceii^ gPMft&ult tei.md 
tbanaarAed^pak^; rMcs. falcttaer, thoiigh «car«el^ Jess .coa^ 
hnsodedyfmrffr cban^eddittusdie of Jb^rfaee, bailoaviirj^^eveqi; 
body to choose their varvaus-coiaaieats v^pon th6.Q0ittiU'S'ifWQrd#» 
and -simply aayiqi, ' ' Ace 4be*PerGys eome ^t lasi^" she yf/fux Jier 
Qa6y'Way.tbrottghrfiie«fOJi¥d,rwbi^pflTi#g ioy^uqg Pelcalf asrSbjQi 
passed, ' ' .Now is ^oar itim^, ^Beltcalf, any ^goMl &reaiiiJn»<«^'«(iei9r* 
giana js^/disei^gi^ged." 

oBefttfe (Ups-fKalcMMMr jgat^io tfas aalecbamber» Another, irepart 
met. her, " tthat )\ke fercgpsibad baaa aitartttrBedyjaad ba4vb^ai» 
tarnbly.hurt/' % 

^< 0ve^rnedl'--t4errjbly hurt^-^Goadv^eav«ns^^cll^ 
FahioAerias she entered the.Aiiteebamber. iBnt Abe.at|xt^pe«so|^ 
told her tbey«were-nei m the least faw^—siiUpresSMWiforwaisdr 
sbaaxdamtd, •'.Mfs-Per^yl Wbeye. wAb». Bewsy ? ^y^4m 



^^ No, DO, only obliged to get out and walk a iiMe nrnff." 
-^rfibi l^ammmrfn tjNl am c^ |0Ia4 to aae jiou all nfe ! 
-«-^:VHiai tti^reir late itfl^wwHaiMaigr^'' Jhmlum^g to^ 

never, till now, the pleasure of seeing her." 

dArn sitti«#uBlion.irf'CalBaliaie t^Jiv&. Pm(fff in due ^fowu took 
pla«. jiiftt. iUtamier . nni iv(iB<|pMsad JUr. B^iicy^ doolarad ^ii^. 
did ;iiot iiook a idRy (i)]||tor tUwa mimm ab« (hall (seon 4iiin Sl^mot, 
ytttiisdwfafiy jtan msniriiie lo'llieiladifia, 'SB«t, niy dear JIfa»> 
Perqy,^aBey»ucaeie4katt<yoiirifiboM areaotrwat tlunai]^?r*-*0)^i 
Bffy-ilaBriiiiaflnB,iaMM£Bao|rhiireite»ri w^il andfiiii^s Gnrd-r 
liMe'»i<***«M»itiiw^, ihe ^amg ^kditfi tmiat .go 'ioiay tdraflaing-. 
hiDiB-^tiieiriiees iBMtfbewdMii:'' lliBs.JialeoaBr •said (that |)ei^ 
baps iter jlafaghtera ovM aoooarauidate ^the 4nm Berc^ wilb« 
ttdiflrs. 

Oit'waf ia^fmaSfhat AManMidfpveiaatfid (her shoes^ere not, 

WBt,ami4faBftdiBrsiatar'8^areipierfB€%dry ;.a&w.^^ onitfiam 
wMteijwtiied Mas. falooaar's^apprdMliakma* 

*' WinsR i»aiy AndMila^ df thera iivias aay body I could ^aa-. 
tmre ^ traahte— ~" 

Clouat.Altaaberg nmlaally ^aSviid ^fais ^seryices. 

'' 'iaipMaii>le tto iravbk yao, taouail fBat .sinoe yoaare ao 
very good, -perirapa yoa eoaUl£adH(me af oiy daugbtars torim. 
•^mias SUaonap<--4fyyaa>aBeao^hmd,i8itf-^aQici^ 1 4iia<afcaiil, 

Misafalaoaar was fiiaadvaaddespatcbed wiih)tbeiflMS8»Par<9«t 
ia ^e af al AnfcaaMaaylottka aootoary, to Mfs.jFUooiMrta 
dnsHtlDg^eoai. iEloaaaMind ^was qperaiitted, ^wtthoat OMieb diffi^. 
Bnky, to 'do as she >pteaHHid>; hut Mrs.iFHlocRiBr*« aafiaite iaaaa 
kat Caroline ahoald cakeh ihar daaMi*of aeld could aai rba ^aj^ 
poaaed, ^till>iriiefhadisahttiikled >to vchanflfe bar ahaa& 

'^ Caroline r' said Rosamond, in a low voioat"''ClBrDliaalnla 
mat patoB4iiOBe ^i oca ' tk^ ave too iarga^^onimll {nei«r 9)e 
able to daaoe in them:'' 

** '1 4»5w ihat'^biittl aai ooiA^it It is 4>6tterilo field flan 
to tdabate Ihe^poiat atqr toiigav;''>3aid €ar<)iaiia. 

Wben'tbaynratuiaai to itfie .bafl^ik)OKi, aouift AtteabwigiMi 
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in earnest cottvemtion irith Mr. FePby; bat Mrs. Falconer 
observed that the oonnt saw miss Caroline Percy the moment 
she re-appeared. 

<*Tf ow is not it extraordinary," thong hij(||i, ^ when Georgiana 
dances so it^ell 1 is ininitely more fesluonable, and so cfaarm- 
ingly dressed l-»What can strike him^ ipach in this girrs ap- 
pearance T ** 

It was not her appearance (hat stmck him. He was too well 
accustomed to see beauty and fashion in public places to be 
caught at first sight by a handsome fac^ or by a young lady's 
exhibition of her personal graces at a ball ; but a^favourable 
impression had been made on his mind by what he had pre* 
Tiously heard of miss Caroline Percy's conduct and character r 
her appearance confirmed this impression precisely, because she 
had not the practised air of a professed beanty, because she did 
jnoi seem in the least to be thinking of iNfself, or to expect ad- 
miration. This was really uncommon, and, therefore, it fixed 
flie attention of a man like count Altenberg. He asked Caroline 
to dance ; she declined dancing. Mr. Temple engaged Rosamond, 
and the moment he led her away, the count availed himself of 
her place, and a conversation commenced, which soon made 
Mrs. Falconer regret that Carolinehad declineddandng. Though 
the count was a stranger to the Percy family, yet there were 
many subjects of common interest of which he knew how to 
avail himself. He began by speaking of Mr. Alfred Percy, of the 
pleasure he had had in becoming acquainted with him, of the 
circumstance which led to this acquaintance ; then he passed to 
lord Oldborough — to M. de Tourville— to the shipwreck. He 
paused at Percy-hall, for he felt for those to whom he was speak- 
ing. They understood him, but they did not avoid ike subject; 
he then indulged himself in the. pleasure of repealing some of 
the expressions of attachment to their old landlord, and of ho- 
nest affection and gratitude, which he had beard from the pea- 
sants in the village. 

Mrs. Falconer moved away the moment she foresaw this part 
of the conversation, but she was only so far removed as to pre- 
vent the necessity of her taking any part in it, or of appearing to 
hear what it might be awkward for her to hear, considerii^f^er 
intimacy with sir Robert Percy. She began talking to an old 
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lady d)oat her late iUii6i0» of yrhkh she longed to hear from her 
own lips all the particulars ; and whilst the old lady told her 
ease, Mrs. Fdoon^, vilh eyes fixed upon her, and making, at 
propa* lAtervdis, all the appropriate <^banges of countenance 
requisite to express tender sympathy, alarm, horr^astonish**- 
ment, and joyfal- congratulation, contrived, at the same time» 
through the whole progress of fever, and the admimstratipn of 
half the medicines in the London Pharmacopoeia, to hear every 
thing that was said by count Altenberg, and not to lose a word 
that was uttered by Garc^ne. Mrs. Falconer was particularly 
anxious to know what would be said about the picture in the 
gallery at Percy-hall, wilb which the count had been so nmch 
charmed. When he got into the gallery, Mrs; Falconer listened 
with breathlese ,eagem6ss, yet still smiling on the old lady's 
never-ending history of her convalescence, and of a shawl un- 
doubtedly Turkish, with the true, inestimable, inimitable, little 
border. 

Not a word was said of the picture — ^but a pause implied more 
to alarm Mrs. Falconer than could have been expressed by the 
most flattering compliment. 

Mrs. Falconer wondered why supper was so late. She sent to 
order that it might be served as soon as possible; but her man, 
or her gentleman co^, was not a person to be hurried. Three 
successive messengers were sent in vain. He knew his impor- 
tance, and preserved his dignity. The caramel was not ready, 
and nothing could make him dispense with its proper appearance. 

How much depended on this caramel I How much, of which 
the cook never dreaipedl How much Mrs. Falqoner suffered 
during this half hour, and suffered with a smiling countenance 1 
Hqw much, with a scowling brow, miss Georgiana Falconer made 
poor Petcalf endure I . 

Every thing conspired to discomfit Mrs. Falconer. She saw 
the manner in which all the principal gentry in the country, 
one after another, expressed satisfaction at meeting the Percy 
family. She. saw, the. regard and respect with which they wwe 
addressed, notwithstajading their loss of fortune and station. 
It was quite astonishing to Mrs. Falconer. £very body in the 
rooms, except her own set of town friends, seemed $o strangely 
interested about this fan^ly. ''Howp«nrokii^(thatIwasobl^{ed 



iiieim> Her* thm dM U li oo * o Ho ur o* afiello«< ilivtMr rwlui 
MfRGe AtMl indmi6&* 

• AC lengtli, supper wa»ainiome6d| aiiAllt« JMemenBcqaiited 
cornit ARwirilerg n^Mritt tal»'hdy Wai i itii Arliflgllni urto^tlie 
Mippen-remv. Mtss- €A«»rgiinitf FUMoeviPn wmBmmimmti9 
mar ar possiblerlo M«ydtoyhii)«l >a—i ^m J iM i Kiiia hiBpily 
'SBcoiBpi Mflecr* 

Hie eotiiii' wiRs^nwTO' ttlatt« mori^ ngnMiift); kati lAattesiiiB 
arase from- Ms dtoire ^ piMiaer thei^likiasviiilii H^huMehim, 
^crUioaeirho sat opposite to Ufli^ ttioso t»*^f >lw i hn ma^ns pBb> 
liteness bound to address his conversation, or those whoaa^ ata- 
tention be mit^Ilopo it-irouUl' atimct^ irarotiftteattomof dBffi- 
'€ritsohition: 

As they were returning into the baHMromni IMaUMnidbiniiriMi 
Her opportunt4ff, nad^ hernojr' atoiqp a> fnt«Bago<irttab M to 
Wt9i FMconer^d dpesBiiigHisov, seiiorflfar iiifellnfft<iiioei|f Mtuuud 
ifflh^ the privo before Caroiftae reacited tM' nirthDhwtHii and^ 
imseen by sSt, msih her pufh thaw ofr— — ^ '"Bte w ^ pm aisaMmmA 
^ refuse to danee, if'yoii are ashed^ agani **' 

CofRit idtenl^erg' engaged niss' ItooreMna^lMraMP' ^Om €M 

t^ danoes— ^he» these if^em^ fiiiisied^ hn* aatled^aBn*(rifkM to 

^Rmee, and'lPjrs. Ff^boner; lAar dteaded> fty w ii » i » ai' o#^q>ivof*- 

satiov between them^ and irfto" kii9molMng> of IMamoariEs 

connteTHiian(£QTre about' tli«< sRoes^ irar 9«plriyM#aiid<rejirieed 

when she saw Caroline oomply, s^nd sulfep li^rseif to>feiifrledcoqt 

tuf 6Dunt Altenberg. Ritr nmlr (Seo^giain^ wAa Bfti oMei^ed 

•tllftt' Rosstmoild dft need well, KadYeitrs-^4h#]»ofheF'^fei6pes<wepe 

ti&appfoittlAd, IliedangHlerVfeam wero]^^ €SMlifte^a^mi 

'aB' the capabillly ef dammg-wtfliDiff Ueing'a'dMKer, andfft oe#- 

ftaflt^ did not' escape iho couHtffr o l i ftination tl<ft iho possessed 

'what is most desirafil^- in ftmri^ aocoftipHHtaiionilr^ Ao'powar 

l^exciel'wHl^tftfte'Wi^to^^iay. IiMMIirteqF' alter Ae^Had 

flniiodiitewdaflmr, ffie^fiproiiT of BiBTBiiiMl wlia solMMPSy^a 



flMi^MM^ ftddn^ftt- nitif {MMonrif atASomiAtkneMt^ had lueisti 
•» Ite p w H i r pirtiKr ^ awiff rfmflMltoi^ Mi Bii^dMee'ei- 
^MlMf no MMlI degiwciPeflioilcm; ]i>^reT6F, M f»w i i m ili i < > titit 
|MI« only AiMdt irtlfr miiB' Pevcf iMMiaa>-lllfNK WAmtmtmi 
Miw IU a ler pttitk^h yTgqiiMf. OneoMdiii'MiiM d^Iiweirshe 
IM d\^0A«it# Mut req^Ml^ oal^Mi Sjpndriif tiiMviM»' sMffe 
ftMi- dl MlifuM, Mrt tt€rlU9 ftw-of Awif mbmi uneiil'if w diraistiNl 
«gsiMl iMMMf^'^cifolfM^ B »ii »y fcfttte^ ^ligr flMW> mw dfttfeteci, 

1MV lUiiidiMNiMr, IM mA^ Amd' somt dMrnNM' fMf' yriiOt iHt 

iite#(rf'ymiie'IMi0!i^ irHo And'irttlmitttdiBMmMfftre op eifiotiM 
#0m' CtoeiHii^ tli« 6bj«ef e# oomf AMndtergV MMIiofl^ ir«f« 
MMdluMv^itidiipnitim tfte mmMrt-flft^y s tw ptisiW ^ b«r ofiptedfli- 
isag oolend^ SpaRdHH. Siify seldMP iaM«B<two attipa «t^ <»imib»: 
it mtiwttf^ eieiCed Irf Ad' tan* af Imuij^ fllw pveiLHAailKr oijiMt 
c# aMMtkMA ; it mmff ecis^ iivittMral some* ttiMihw «if bopeTas 
irrit! as of ftflr. 'Hme feidim bavinig^ iie^ bope* o# «iipllfii0ifg 
mrnii- AttMlSrerg, 6£tt<eniie'di<P nolrtlk^n ^ppmsp tD llep tUeir ri^aV; 
feiKf mpv that tbey dhiadlMfi ft«fp <xtti)^ftllM' iriA^ a^^^ 
4i0y bad bopas^ef ^mmiiBv thaf puIlM bw ttopnci^ ynSi^xM 

The miad^ Pklemeva- and ^^ qa^tSifHe^yi^Te fmWo^ iUkm- 
mAnMv irAiIat^lKi9>coiiii^dini€e ^^aa'gdfiigf on. Hbs^fltaDi^iMi 
19lia« alt the* tfane' eirdeavonring^ ta angagv cmnl AlRsnAerg ih 
towrersafira. By all ilw nmdern artt' oF eo<|a«(l7, sa insipid 
ii^ » mamof (Ae^ worM^, so eooTiMnpfibte* td^ a mair off imimep, sKe 
tMotfio MBril thft iitf ention of dfe* eounir. R^lUmaas'oBligedCbiiti 
to seem to listen, and he endeavoured to keep up that kidd^of 
< i wi»0f aaii0fa» iri^fr w mM&d to* a> M^roow; iMl' He relapsed 
iMNIiiaallf into nMraria, fiH- a(^ lasi pnavekedli^f bis* abaetiee of 
miMs i»fS9»6«oi^giaifti^ tinttUi^to ^oweaaf Itov^yemlloif^ iii4M% 
#iKm tiie bbmo* upon* hor beaMU Slto^ooflipisjiied of iBo feead- 
mhvof h«itvof«oM; of cottoirf dancea^-HMicb'bavtevom'tbinqjv! 
^■ B»w ^iiid an; one beat' any fHiii^ iM qnndrtnnrr l^hwlk 
niniiQ^'-^ie band waa^ tnrridlu-4btf pfiMyed unstly ton tmi^^ 
alMliDf I thnrer wan no^ andi filing an Meq>inv fko^'^dUi Mt 
JMMtAHMlMif ttini sofi 
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CoQttt Attenberg was al OuA moment beating time with 
foot, in exact eadeam to miia GapoUne Percy's dancing: niai 
Falconer saw tbia, bat nol tiH abe bad uttarad.ber <|ttaation» 90$, 
till it had been <d>8enred bf all her .conqMiniona. Lady Frances 
Arlington half smiled, and half a smile instantly apipaared alo^g 
a whole line of yonng ladiesp. Miae Georgiana snddenljr became 
sensible thai she was exposed to the ridtcvle or sarcastic pity of 
those who bat an honr before had flattered her in the grossest 
manofer : she had expected to produce a great efiMrt 9A this ball 
—she saw another prefierred. Her spirits sunk, and e¥en the 
powers of aflisetation (ailed. The struggle between the fine ladj 
and the woman ceased. Passion always conquers art at a ctmf 
de main. When any strong emotion of the soul is excited,, the 
natural charact^, temper, and manners, seldom iisul to , bieafc 
through all that.is £actitiouSp-4hose who had seea^miss Geoif^ana 
Falconer only through the veil oi affectation were absolutdy as* 
tonished at the change that appeared when it was thrown asidei 
By the count the metamorphosis was unnoticed^ for he was inr* 
tent on another object; but by many of the spectators it was lift- 
held with open surprise, or secret contempt She exhibited al 
this moment the picture of a disappointed coquette^-^the spaeon 
of jealousy had seized her heart; and, unable to conceal or e»- 
dure the pain in this convulsion of mind, she forgot all grace 
and decorum . Her mother from afar saw the danger at this 
crisis, and came to her relief. The danger in Mr& Falconer's 
opinion was, that the young lady's want of temper should be 
seen by count Altenberg; she therefore carried him off to .a 
distant part of the room, to show him, as she said^ ^* a bassoon 
player, who was the exact image of Hogarth's enraged rnusi-^ 



clan. " 
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In the mean time colonel Spandrill and Carohne bad finished 
their dance ; and the colonel, who made it a principle to engross 
the attention of the prettiest woman in the room, was now, after 
his manner, paying his adorations to his fair partner. Promis- 
ing himself that he should be able to recede or advanos as he 
thought prefer, he used a certain happy ambiguity of phrase, 
which according to the manner in which it is understood, or 
rather according to the tone and look with wMoh it is aoeo«^ 
panted, says every thing— or nothing. With prudent caiition» 
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he began irith darts, flan^, wounds, and anguish; words which 
every military man holds himself privileged to use towards every 
ine woman he meets. Darts, flames, wounds, and. anguish, 
were of no avail. The colonel went on, as hr as bright eye»— • 
bewitching smile8-=-ahd heavenly grace. Still without effect. 
With astonishment he perceived that the girl, who looked as if 
she had never heard that she was handsome, received the fiill 
lireof his :fiattery with the composure of a veteran inured to pub« 
lie admiration. 

Mrs. Falconer was almost as much surprised and disappointed 
by this as the colonel could be. She had purposely introduced 
the gallant colonel Spandrill ta the miss Percys, in hope that 
Caroline's head might he affected by flattery ; and that she might 
not then retain all that dignity of manner which, as Mrs. Falconer 
had sense. enough to see, was her distinguishing charm in the 
eyes of the count. Frustrated, and dreading every instant that 
with all her address she should not be able to manage her Geor- 
giana's tamper, Mrs. Falconer became excessively impatient for 
the departure of the Percy family. 

** Mr. Falconer I" cried she, " Commissioner! Mrs. Percy or- 
dered her carriage a considerable time ago. They have a great 
way to return, and a dreadful road — ^I am uneasy about them — 
do," pray, be so good to see what detains her carriage." 

The commissioner went out of the room, and a few minutes 
afterwards returned, and taking Mrs. Falconer aside, said, " I 
have something to tell you, my dear, that will surprise you — in- 
deed I can scarcely believe it. Long as I have known lord Old- 
borough, I never knew him do or think of doing such a thing — 
and he ill-^at least ill enough with the gout, for an excuse — an 
excuse he thought sufficient for the whole county — and there 

are people of so much more consequence 1 protest I cannot 

understand it." 

" Understand what, commissioner? — Will you tell me what 

has happened, and you may be as much surprised as you please 

afterwards? Lord Oldborough has the gout," added she, in an 

accent which expressed " Well^ all the world knows that." 

** Lord Oldborough's own confidential man Rodney, you 

know '* 

I. 23 



a MMtage to Mr. Peceyrto tet bun faiow4i8titli«re Are ip«ri^ 
niMffrprqwvedfbr him jMlattlii»iMByMGlenBtoHpaiii;:tf^ 
that ke imisto up<ni thair.not retataiMe Ums mgitto ibeir^Hiik, 
lest tlie Ladies ahooid be timi." 

^' Lord01dbariNi«hr-m»pQaledMrs.^^ ^Maord Olcfeo^ 

iM^hl-^e lailieal^-«C3«DEMBiii!ackl frfcaoB iwnB'batipecams 
of the first distinction are invited!" 

*'jkj^ Mm yM Are apprised," eriad tlia txNmmairaar. 

'^T&afprisod I JiayQnd.aU power of esfveaakm/' aaidlIfs.:F|tU 
pooer. 

'* Bayondrall )poirar of .di8rfm«lalJMn«" she ahurid liave ^sakl. 

'^ C(K9t Altaabeog, /lQO» goiagr to hand HmhiiAo Ihair oarriaM 
^«*goi(ig to QeisMiilfpark miii Ihttii'l-^I'^h: to Baarw/' $tm 
lbs. Falconer to haradtf/^'l had twrer given tins nafottaitaite 
lialir 

Mrs. FahNHner iras ntetakfiE ia tbts Mea.' B; was fiot Ae tir-^ 
cumstance of meeting Carolineat a ball that laade this ia^veft* 
sion on eomit Altenberg ; wlusrever lie bad ae^n ber> il he bad had 
ppportaatty of oonverung, aad of obaerring tke ^gmif and 
simfdioity of her miBaer, the same effect would bave been pro« 
duced— bat in feet Mrs. Falconer's fears, and ber dau^b^*^ 
JealofBy, bad maob jsagnified tbe truth. Count Altmb^rg had 
not, as :tbey ftuncied, jfoUen desperatdy in love at first sight with 
CaroUno-*be had otily been pleased, and usterested snffid^itiy 
to make him dextrous to see more of ber. Carolifle, though so 
mndi the ebject of ^aloney, had not the dig^tot idea Ibat she 
bad made a GonQttest~^e sim(fly thought the want's conversa- 
tion a^^eeable, and she was glad that she should see b^ again 
at breakfast tiie next nioming. 
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